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RECOMMEN  D  ATIONS. 


Is  order  to  explain  to  the  reader  some  of  the  following  letters  of 
recommendation,  and  to  shew  the  effect  of  these  lectures  on  the  minds 
of  pupils,  when  delivered  in  the  usual  mode,  the  author  would  observe, 
that  many  of  them  refer  particularly  to  the  proposition  which  he 
made  when  teaching ;  the  purport  of  which  was,  "  to  give  a  goo<l 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  English  language,  during  one 
course  of  Lectures." 

Mr.  Perkins,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  Principal  of  Wrentham 
Academy,  Mass.,  knoivn  as  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers 
in  the  state,  says  : 

"Mr.  Hull,  Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  highly  gratified  by  listening 
to  your  Lectures  on  English  Grammar.  I  think  1  have  never  heard 
that  dry  but  highly  important  science  more  simply  stated  or  clearly 
illustrated  than  in  the  two  brief  lectures  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
you  dehver.  If  your  lecture?,  from  necessity  so  brief,  were  interest- 
ing, much  more  so  was  the  perusal  I  have  enjoyed  of  your  whole 
course.  I  think  no  one,  with  that  for  his  guide,  can  remain  long 
ignorant  of  the  structure  and  dependance  of  our  language.  Perse- 
vere, sir,  in  your  noble  endeavor  to  frame  and  enlighten  the  minds  of 
the  rising  hopes  of  our  country,  and  though  you  may  not  meet  with 
rhat  encouragement  and  consideration  from  the  world  which  you 
justly  merit,  yet  the  consciousness  of  desert  will  ever  afford  you  tlie 
highest  satisfaction." 

The  Bev.  Doctor  Burroughs,  Rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Portp- 
mouth,  JV.  H.  says  : 
"  I  have  been  much  gratified  by  attending  an  examination  of  one 
of  Mr.  Hull's  Classes  in  Grammar.  I  am  convinced  that  he  is  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  that  he  has  a  happy  faculty 
of  illustrating  and  teaching  it.  His  method  is  novel,  ingenious  and 
highly  instructive.  He  developer,  vnth  great  clearness  and  succe^, 
the  principles  of  the  structure  of  our  language.  All,  who  in  tfife 
place  have  attended  his  course  of  instruction,  have  expressed  them- 
selves as  perfectly  satisfied  with  him." 

The  Rei'.  Mr.  lirown,  Principal  of  Portsmouth  Academy,  Ictr 
student  of  divinity  in  Harvard  College,  says : 
Mr. Hull,  Dear  Sir:  I  take  this  method  to  express  to  you  tlio 
great  satisfaction  I  have  taljen  in  attending  your  Lectures  on  Eng- 
lish Grammar.     Your  manner  is  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention, 
and  impress  the  instruction  given  deeply  upon  the  mind ;  and  these 
tire  two  things  of  the  highest  importance  to  an  instructor,  yet  they 
are  extremely  ditficult  to  acquire.     I  am  confident  the  infonnation 
I  have  derived  from  your  method  of  Lecluriiig  -will  be  of  great 
service  to  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  ditties  as  an  instructor,  not 
onl\i  in  the  English  language,  but  also  in  forc/p-n  langvages. 
A 
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"  Receive,  sir,  my  best  wishes  for  your  future  success  in  the  noble 
employment  of  enlightening  the  public." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Parker,  of  Portsmouth,  JV.  H.  says  : 
"  By  attending  the  examination  of  a  class  under  the  instruction  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  Hull,  I  am  induced  to  form  a  very  favorable  opinion  of  his 
mode  of  teaching  English  Grammar,  He  appears  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  structure  of  the  English  language ;  his  statements 
are  made  with  great  accuracy  and  simplicity;  his  arrangement  is 
clear,  and  calculated,  by  an  easy  and  natural  progress,  to  lead  the 
mind  to  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  language,  and  to  the  ac- 
curate combination  of  these  elements  in  well  arranged  sentences." 

The  late  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese 
of  JVeiv  Jersey,  says: 
"  Having  been  present  at  the  examination  of  some  of  the  pupils  of 
Mr,  J,  H,  Hull,  on  the  science  of  English  Grammar,  I  think  his 
mode  of  instruction  a  verj'  easy  and  efficient  one,  and  the  proficiency 
aiade  by  his  pupils  unusually  rapid  and  correct." 

The  Rev.  Br.  Milledoller,  Preside7it  of  Rutgers'  College,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Cannon,  Professor  of  Metaphysics  and  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Human  Mind,  "Concur  in  the  above  recommendation." 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Jones  says :  "  In  the  opinion  expressed  above,  I 
fully  concur." 

The  Mayor  of  the  city  of  j\''eiv-Bruns-ieick,  Dr.  Taylor,  says : 

"  Mr.  J,  H,  HrtL,  Sir :  I  can  assure  you  that  I  listened  with  no  or- 
dinary pleasure  to  the  examination  of  your  pupils  last  evening. 
Your  system  of  instruction,  from  the  specimens  presented,  satisfied 
my  mind  that  it  not  only  surpassed  the  ordinary  mode,  but  that  it 
afforded  the  pupil  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  Grammar  beyond  what  he  could  possibly  obtain  in  any 
other  way.  The  proficiency  of  your  pupils  exceeds  any  thing  of  the 
kind  I  have  ever  witnessed,  for  the  short  space  of  time  in  which  they 
have  been  engaged.  My  sincere  wish  is,  that  you  may  realize  ample 
remuneration  for  your  ingenuity,  perseverance  and  diligence,  in  pubUc 
patronage," 

The  Hon.  .Tudge  Goodcnoiv,  late  Member  of  Congress,  says  : 

"  The  system  of  Grammar  which  you  employ  is  that  which  has 
long  been  approved,  and  is  too  well  established  ever  to  sulfcr  any 
material  innovation;  but  touii  manner  of  teaching  is  certainly 
novel,  and  must  present  its  advantages  to  the  literary  eye  at  the  first 
view.  The  attention  of  the  pupil  is  constantly  excited ;  emulation 
is  ever  on  tip-toe ;  and  that  Vvhich  is  the  excellence  of  all  systems  of 
instruction,  a  happy  and  lasting  impression,  with  the  loss  of  as  Uttle 
time  as  possible,  is  more  certainly  attained  by  your  method  of  teach- 
ing, than  by  any  other  yet  known." 
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The  Hon.  Judge  Wilson  nays : 
"  I  entirely  concur  in  all  that  Mr.  Goodenow  has  said  relative  to 
Mr.  Hull's  system  of  teaching  English  Grammar." 

The  Rev.  .Joseph  S.  Christmas,  late  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  ^ 
Church  in  the  Bowery,  JVeiv  York,  says  : 
"  Having  attended  a  number  of  the  Lectures  of  Mr.  Hull,  and  wit- 
nessed the  examination  of  his  classes,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  he 
accomplishes  all  that  he  promises ;  and  that  those  who  wish  to 
acquire  the  difficult,  but  important  science  of  Grammar,  cannot  do 
better  than  avail  themselves  of  his  instruction." 

The  Rev.  If.  Malcom,  of  Boston,  author  of  the  Bible  Dictionary, 
says : 

"  Having  heard  a  section  of  Mr.  Hull's  class  fully  examined,  we 
are  cheerfully  disposed  to  testify  our  conviction,  that  if  pupils  will  be 
really  studious  they  may  acquire,  in  the  course  of  Lectures,  all  he 
promises  to  impart.  We  regard  his  visit  to  this  city  as  having  pro- 
moted the  interests  of  education,  and  sincerely  hope  that  other  places 
may  secure  themselves  a  benefit,  and  reward  merit  by  giving  him  a 
generous  patronage." 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Chester,  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian   Church  in. 

Hudson,  says  :  "  I  entirely  concur  in  the  above  recommendation." 

The  Rev.  Charlies  Wheeler,  Principal  of  the  Ladies'  Academy  in 
Washington,  says : 
"  Having  attended  the  recitation  of  Mr.  Hull's  English  Grammar 
class  in  this  town,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  my  entire  approba- 
tion to  his  system  and  method  of  instruction.  Pupils,  who  had  no 
previous  knoivledge  of  this  science,  exhibited  very  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  their  capacity  to  parse  correctly  any  of  tlie  most  difficult 
sentences  in  blank  verse,  and  to  correct  false  grammar." 

The  late  Principal  of  Hudson  Academy,  J\fr,  Parker,  one  of  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  ofJVexv  York,  says': 
"  This  certifies,  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Hull  has  just  completed  a  course  of 
Lectures  on  English  Grammar,  delivered  to  the  students  of  Hudson 
Academy,  and  that  the  proficiency  made  by  his  pupils  in  this  useful 
science  has  surpassed  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  In  the  short 
space  of  tiventyfour  hours,  he  has  succeeded  in  imparting  to  his 
pupils  a  good  knowledge  of  the  prmciples  of  the  English  language." 

The  Principal  of  Concord  Academy,  Mass.  says  : 
"  Mr.  Hull  :  I  have  heard  you  explain  your  system  of  teaching 
EngUsh  Grammar  with  much  interest  and  improvement;  and  I  cheer- 
fully recommend  this  system  to  the  attention  of  all  who  wish  to 
acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  7nore  especi- 
ally to  those  who  arc  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  youth.  Accept 
my  kind  wishes  that  you  may  be  rewarded  for  your  labors  by  the 
patron^e  of  an  enlightened  public." 
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Mr.  Wright,  Principal  of  Vernon  Academy,  says : . 
"  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  proposed  system,  and  believe  that  no 
one  who  is  made  at  all  acquainted  with  it  can  bo  otherwise  affected." 

Mr.  Wilson,  late  Principal  of  Hagerstoivn  Academy,  a  graduate 
of  Edinburgh  College,  says  : 
"  The  undersigned  was  present  at  the  examination  of  Mr,  Hull's 
Select  School  on  Thursday  last.  Though  those  examined  had  only 
attended  about  three  weeks,  and  had  never  studied  English  Grammar 
before,  yet  they  showed  an  extensive  knowledge  of  that  science,  and 
parsed  some  difficult  passages  of  blank  verse  with  great  accuracy. 
The  undersigned  is  convinced  that,  from  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Hull's 
system  of  tuition,  a  good  knoivledge  of  English  Grammar  can  be 
acquired  by  attending  a  course  of  his  Lectures." 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hoge,  A.  M.  Washi?igton,  says  : 
"  Having  attended  a  public  examination  of  the  pupils  of  Mr.  J. 
H.  Hull,  on  English  Grammar,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  now  express 
my  entire  approbation  of  his  improved  system  of  teaching  the  science, 
as  well  as  the  remarkable  improvement  of  his  scholars,  in  so  short  a 
period.  I  am  also  free  to  acknowledge  that,  when  Mr.  Hull  first 
submitted  his  propositions  in  this  place,  /  did  not  believe  that  his 
promises  ivould  or  could  be  realized ;  but  my  doubts  are  now  en- 
tirely removed,  and  I  cheerfully  give  this  testimonial  to  the  excellence 
of  his  system,  as  well  as  to  his  capacity  as  a  teacher." 

James  Steveiis,  m.  d.  says :  "  I  entirely  concur  with  the  above 
sentiment." 

William  Murrell,  Esq.  of  Brooklyn,  M.  Y.  a  graduate  of  a  College 
in  England,  says  : 
"  Permit  me  to  observe,  you  have  truly  Macadamized  the  way  to 
teach  English  Grammar.  The  asperities  of  the  old  road  are  com- 
pletely broken  down,  and  made  smooth  and  attractive.  Your  com- 
prehensible manner  renders  what  was  difficult  to  attain  quite  familiar. 
r  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  in  my  humble  opinion,  any  one  may  acquire 
a  thorough  knoxvledge  of  English  Grammar  -with  the  aid  of  a  copy 
of  your  Lectures,     Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat^ 

Mr.  Robinson,  a  graduate.  Principal  of  East  Greenioich  Aca- 
demy, says :  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  you  have  reduced 
(ke  labor  of  teaching  this  science  from  months  to  minutes." 

vf  Committee  in  behalf  of  the  Class  in  Providence,  R,  L — Messrs. 
R.  Anthony,  J.  W.  J).  Hall  and  J.  Anthony,  say : 
"  We  would  further  state,  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  may 
fliink  proper  to  doubt  his  assertions,  that  Mr.  Hull,  in  our  opinion, 
it  able  to  accomplish  all  tliat  he  promises." 

Mr.  J.  Periam,  Principal  of  the  Academy  in  Elizabethto-wn,  M. 
/,  eays :  "  Having  attended  a  number  of  Mr.  Hull's  Lectures  on 
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English  Grammar,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  my  entire  approbation  to 
his  method  and  system  of  teaching  this  science,  and  believe  him  well 
qualified  to  perform  all  he  promises." 

The  Hon.  Judge  Jones,  Member  of  Parliament,  says  : 
"I  cannot  therefore  hesitate  to  recommend  most  cordially  his  sys- 
tem of  teaching  English  Grammar,  as  superior  to  any  other  I  have 
ever  heard  or  read  of." 

The  Bev.  J.  JV.  Maffiit,  of  Boston,  says  :  "  I  fully  approve  of 
Mr.  Hull's  method  of  teaching  the  EngUsh  Language." 

Jllr.  If.  Paine,  Attorney  at  La-M,  says :  "  I  say,  without  hesitation, 
that  I  believe  his  method  of  teaching  English  Grammar  the  best  of 
my  yet  devised." 

The  venerable  George  Okile  Stuart,  Archdeacon  of  York,  says: 
— "  I  concur  in  opinion  with  men  of  science,  that  this  method  of  in- 
^tnictionis  an  improved  one." 

From  Doctor  J.  Reynolds  and  the  Rev.  B.  Kurtz,  V.  D.  JM. 
"  Mr.  Hull's  method  of  instructing  his  scholars  in  English  Gram- 
(T»ar,  deserves  commendation.  He  conducts  his  pupils  by  simple  and 
rfasy  rules  and  definitions,  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  various 
parts  of  speech,  and  their  relations  to  each  other  in  the  structure  of 
-^•ntences.  His  system  appears  to  be  founded  on  the  latest  and  most 
iipproved  plans  of  teaching  Grammar ;  and  were  we  to  judge  from 
the  great  progress  his  pupils  make  in  a  very  short  time,  he  has 
Adopted  a  veiy  successful  mode  of  instruction.  I  have,  therefore,  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  Mr.  Hull  deserves  general  patronage. 

.T.  REYNOLDS." 

"  With  the  sentiments  of  Doctor  John  Reynolds,  relative  to  Mr. 
Hull's  plan  of  teaching  English  Grammar,  as  above  expressed,  I 
most  cordially  agree.  BENJ.  KUI<TZ,  V.  D.  M." 

To  convince  the  most  sceptical  by  indubitable  evidence,  that  these 
lectures  were  prepared  and  delivered  by  the  author,  with  complete 
success,  more  than  fifteen  years  ago,  the  following  letters  with  their 
aates  are  introduced. 

From  the  Rev.  S.  Porter,  A.  M.—Rev.  S.  White,  A.  M.—S.  M. 
Porter,  and  Doctor  A.  Gates. 

"Ovid,  N.  Y.  September  20,  1830. 
"These  certify,  that  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hull  has  taught  English 
Grammar  in  this  place;  that  having  attended  the  examination  of  his 
School,  we  highly  approve  of  his  method  of  ter.cliLng,  and  are  much 
pleased  with  the  rapid  progress  of  his  pupils.  We  do  therefore, 
cheerfiilly  recommend  him  as  a  teacher  of  English  Grammar,  worthy 
of  public  patronage."         (Signed) 
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From  Doctors  Loring,  Wells,  Fijte.ld — J.  JBurion,  Counsellor  at 
Law,  and  J.  Van  Tiii/l,  Esq, 

"  This  ma}'  certify  that  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Hull's  mode  of  teaching  the  EngUsh  Grammar, 
and  believe  it  to  be  the  only  correct  and  useful  one ;  and  we  think 
him  well  qualified  as  an  instructor, 

Waterloo,  N,  Y.  July  2,  1821."  (Signed) 

From  J\Tiss  Mary  Webb  and  Miss  Sarah  Smith,  of  the  City  of 
Boston,  in  behalf  of  the  class  of  yormg  ladies. 
"  Mr.  Hull  :  After  having  attended  a  course  of  your  Lectures,  on 
the  agreement  and  government  of  the  English  language,  on  a  new 
and  approved  system,  permit  us  to  cxjiress  our  entire  approbation. 
not  only  of  the  system,  but  also  the  interesting  method  by  which  you 
convey  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  a  knowledge  of  this  useful  science. 
We  cheerfully  give  it  as  our  opinion,  that  your  plan  of  instruction  is 
admirably  calculated  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  ;  rendering 
the  acquisition  both  pleasant  and  rapid.  The  saving  of  time  and 
expense  are  considerations  which  we  hope  will  induce  veiy  many  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  presented  them  by  your  visit  t£> 
this  city.  Accept,  sir,  our  thajiks  for  the  promptness  and  punctu- 
ahty  with  which  you  have  fulfilled  your  engagements." 
["  Signed  in  behalf  of  the  class."] 

Miss  Forrence,  Governess  of  the  Ladies^  ^Icademy,  City  of 
Montreal,  says  :  "  Mr.  J.  H.  Hull — Sir :  I  must  certainly  congratu- 
late myself  on  having  become  acquainted  with  your  system  of 
English  Grammar.  The  improTemenl  made  by  the  young  ladies  of 
my  Seminary  during  the  course  of  Lectures,  will  induce  me  to 
continue  this  method  of  instruction,  in  preference  to  any  I  have 
hitherto  adopted." 

Madame  Trudeau  says  :  "  Having  frequently,  since  Mr.  Hull's 
residence  in  Montreal,  heard  of  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  his  system  of  instruction,  I  was  at  length  induced  to  give,  the 
young  ladies  of  my  Academy  an  opportunity  of  profiting  by  a  course 
of  his  Lectures  on  English  Grammar.  But  as  novelty  is  so  often 
used  to  give  a  scientific  appearance  to  superficial  knowledge,  I  wa.« 
little  inclined  to  credit  the  numerous  testimonials  with  which  be 
presented  me. 

I  however,  certify  that  this  mode  of  teaching  by  lectures,  and  the 
proficiency  my  young  ladies  have  made  under  his  tuition,  have  per- 
fectly satisfied  me,  insomuch  that  I  intend  continuing  his  system  in 
my  school."' 

Miss  Purcell  and  ^liss  Rose,  w  ho  preside  over  the  Ladies  Acade- 
my in  York,  U.  C,  have  given  flattering  letters  of  commendation. 

J\'Ess  .Tulia  Gorham,  Preceptress  of  the  Ladies'.lcadcniy  in 
Flizabethto-wn,  JV,  .7".,  says :  "  Mr.  Hull — Sir :  I  have  been  highly 
gratified  in  attending  your  Lectures  on  English  Grammar,  and  do 
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not  hesitate  to  recommend  your  mode  of  instruction.  I  think  it  is 
calculated  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  grammar  with  facility,  and  make 
good  grammarians  iii  a  much  shorter  time  than  any  with  which  I 
am  acquainted." 

Likewise  from  JMiss  Smith,  Preceptress  of  the  Ladies'  Academy 
in  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  author  has  likewise  letters  of  commendation  to  his  system 
from  the  following  distinguished  gentlemen,  viz. :  The  Hon.  Judge 
Lelakd,  Late  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  State:  of  Massachusetts ; 
The  Hon.  Samuel  Hubbard,  Member  of  the  Senate  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  J.  Gardiij EH,  Esq.  Attorney  at  Law ;  J.  Hahringtox,  Esq. 
Attorney  at  Law,  Boston;  Rev.  Doct.  Porter,  Mass.;  William 
Price,  Esq.  Md.;  Col.  O.  H.  Williams,  Md. ;  Wm.  Thompsos, 
Esq.  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  Richard  Williams,  N.  Y.  ;  Rev.  David  Page, 
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PREFACE. 


Fifteen  years  ago,  the  author  preparexl  the  following  Course  of 
Lectures,  expressly  for  the  instruction  of  Parents  and  young  La- 
dies and  Gentlemen  who  might  wish  to  commence  or  extend  their 
acquaintance  with  the  grammar  of  the  English  Language,  but 
whose  ages  and  situation  in  life  were  such  as  to  preclude  their 
attendance  at  schools  or  academies.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that 
there  are  thousands  in  society,  well  educated  in  other  branches  of 
science,  who  never  studied  English  grammar;  gentlemen  who  can 
solve  the  square  or  cube  root ;  calculate  the  area  of  any  field  ; 
navigate  a  ship  to  any  part  of  the  known  world,  who  cannot  even 
distinguish  the  parts  of  speech.  Now,  it  is  a  pleasure,  to  say  to 
such  gentlemen,  the  rules  of  language  are  few,  simple,  and  readily 
understood,  when  properly  explained ;  that  any  man  capable  of 
learning  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division,  .can,  in 
a  few  weeks,  acquire  a  correct  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  English  language.  The  design  of  the  following  lectures 
is,  to  place  in  the  hands  of  persons  entirely  unacquainted  with  this 
science,  a  selfinsiriicter,  from  which  they  can  learn  English  gram- 
mar as  they  would  history  or  geography ;  merely  by  reading  it 
understandingly.  If  classical  men  are  qualified  to  judge,  this  he 
believes  he  has  accomplished.  He  commences  with  an  introduc- 
tory lecture,  in  which  he  defines  the  parts  of  speech,  and  gives  a 
rule  by  which  the  learner  can  instantly  distinguish  each  part.  He 
then  gives  a  lectcrre  on  the  diiferent  parts  of  speech ;  explains  the 
various  qualities,  properties  or  inflections  of  each  part  in  a  distinct 
and  regular  manner,  agreeably  to  the  order  laid  down,  and  finally 
shows  the  relation  words  have  to  eath  other  in  the  structure  of 
sentences.  An  exhibition  of  parsing  has  been  given,  with,  and 
without  an  application  of  definitions  agreeably  to  the  order  laid, 
which  precludes  the  necessity  of  interrogating  the  learner.  He 
has  taken  false  langaage  under  every  important  rule,  and  made 
good  English  of  it,  and  said  why  it  is  false,  in  a  plainer  and  more 
intelligible  manner,  be  believes,  than  those  who  have  preceded 
him.  In  addition  to  the  questions  on  the  diflferent  lectures,  the 
course  of  questions  on  the  agreement  and  government  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  will  be  found  new  and  interesting.  The  rules  fos 
B  xiiL 
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parsing  by  transposition  will  be  useful;  and  an  application  of  them 
will  prove  a  pleasing  and  important  exercise  to  the  advanced  stu- 
dent. It  is  confidently  believed  that  teachers,  who  may  adopt  this 
work  as  a  text  book,  will  find  themselves  relieved  entirely  from  the 
trouble  of  teaching,  farther  than  to  hear  the  recitations ;  that  is, 
to  ask  the  questions  on  the  different  lectures,  &c. ;  that  young 
persons,  engaged  in  the  active  duties  of  the  day,  who  could  not 
leave  business  to  attend  a  high  school  or  academy,  will  find  this 
work  a  self  instructer,  if  they  follow  the  plain  and  simple  course 
which  has  been  pointed  out. 

After  all  the  labors  of  Messrs,  Brown,  Flint,  Alden,  Comly, 
Jaudon,  Russel,  Bacon,  Lyon,  Miller,  Alger,  Maltby,  Ingersoll, 
Fisk,  Greenleaf,  Merchant,  Kirkham,  Frost,  Cardel,  Fowle,  and 
Smith,  who  have  published  English  grammars,  we  are  constrained 
to  acquiesce  in  the  truth  of  the  following  sentiment  of  Doctor  Gold- 
smith, written  nearly  a  century  ago,  viz. ;  "  The  rudiments  of 
every  language  therefore  must  be  learned  as  a  task  and  not  as  an 
amusement."  To  this  fact  may  be  ascribed  the  reason  why  this 
science  is  the  last  ever  understood  in  our  English  day  schools, 
high  schools  and  academies.  It  is  notorious  that  many  young 
Ladies  leave  our  first  female  academies,  distinguished  for  their 
progress  in  what  are  usually  termed  the  solid  or  -useful  branches; 
even  ornamental,  paint  inimitably  fine,  or  play  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful on  the  Piano  Forte  or  Harp,  who  cannot  construe  as  simple  a 
sentence  as  to  say  "  Lady,  strike  the  Cymbal."  Much  less  can 
they  take  false  language  under  the  different  rules,  make  good 
English  of  it  and  say  why  it  is  false.  And  classical  students  are 
frequently  distinguished  for  their  progress  in  the  dead  languages, 
before  they  can  speak  or  write  their  own  with  purity,  accuracy  or 
elegance.  To  elucidate  this  subject,  allow  the  author  to  quote  the 
language  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College, 
and  Principal  of  one  of  the  first  Female  Academies  in  New  Eng. 
land.  He  says  in  his  prospectus,  that  "  In  no  other  branch  of 
"science  is  so  much  time  spent  to  so  little  advantage,  from 
«  year  to  year,  as  in  studying  English  grammar ;"  and  adds,  "  Of 
"  the  500  young  ladies  whom  I  have  had  the  honor  to  instruct, 
"  almost  every  individual  had  previously  studied  English  grammar, 
"  yet  probably  nine  tenths  of  them  had  no  acquaintance  with  the 
"  subject." 

We  would  not  ascribe  this,  to  the  inability  of  those  who  preside 
in  our  High  Schools  and  Academies,  to  teach  this  science,  nor  to 
the  incapacity  of  pupils  to  learn  English  Grammar.  Other  and 
better  reasons  can  be  assigned  by  every  judicious  instructer.     Eng- 
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lish  Grammar,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  is  a  science  designed 
to  finish  a  young  person's  education ;  not  to  begin  it.  To  the 
early  introduction  of  youth  to  the  study  of  English  Grammar, 
before  the  powers  and  faculties  of  their  minds  are  sufficiently 
developed  to  comprehend  its  principles  or  properly  appreciate  its 
value,  may  be  ascribed  the  principal  reasons  why  the  study  is 
deemed  intricate  and  irksome  at  school,  and  consequently  so  much 
neglected  during  subsequent  life.  Another  cause  that  has  contri- 
buted to  the  neglect  and  consequent  ignorance  of  the  English 
language  with  classical  students,  is  the  opinion  which  very  gener- 
ally obtains  among  them,  that  the  study  of  the  grammar  of  the 
dead  languages  supercedes  the  necessity  of  the  r.tudy  of  their  own. 
This  belief  and  practice  cause  us  still  to  hear  some  classical  gentle- 
men, professional  men,  in  the  senate,  at  the  bar  and  in  the  sacretl 
desk  violating  the  most  simple  and  obvious  rules  of  the  English 
Language. 

The  author  of  these  Lectures  believes  that,  in  presenting  this 
volume  to  the  public,  he  has  introduced  a  new  method  of  teaching 
English  Grammar,  as  well  as  of  parsing,  which  will  meet  the 
approbation  of  the  candid  and  impartial  grammarian.  A  grammar, 
intended  as  a  text  book  for  students,  and  worthy  of  the  patronage 
of  an  enlightened  public,  must  necessarily  correspond  with  those 
principles  and  rules  which  are  received  as  grammatical  truth  in 
our  principal  high  schools,  academies  and  colleges.  «'  It  is  not  the 
business  of  the  grammarian,"  says  an  excellent  modern  writer  on 
this  science,  "  to  ffive  law  to  language,  but  to  (each  it  agreeably  to 
the  best  usage."  As  the  fundamental  principles  and  rules  of  the 
English  language  have,  by  common  consent,  long  since  been 
established,  it  is  order  and  method  that  render  one  system  prefera- 
ble to  another. 

Experience  has  proved,  and  it  is  now  universally  conceded,  that 
the  most  popular  and  impressive  mode  of  teaching  most  of  the 
sciences  is  by  lectures  or  familiar  conversations.  Mr.  Holbrook, 
the  able  advocate  and  untiring  friend  of  education,  the  originator 
and  founder  of  Lyceums  and  Mechanics'  Institutes,  has  placed  his 
name  high  on  the  list  of  the  benefactors  of  the  youth  of  America. 
It  would  be  a  desideratum  if  brief  courses  of  lectures,  on  the 
principal  sciences,  could  be  prepared,  expressly  for  the  use  of  these 
Institutions.  Although  this  work  is  intended  as  a  text  book  for 
students  in  high  schools  and  academies,  and  is  adapted  to  all  classes 
of  learners ;  still,  it  has  been  revised  and  published  expressly  for 
mutual  or  self  instruction  in  Lyceums  and  Mechanics'  Institutes. 
Some  may  yet  enquire,  what  can  be  accomplished  in  these  Institu- 
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lions  1  The  author  answers,  that  he  heard  a  venerable  clergyman 
declare  to  the  young  gentlemen  who  were  members  of  a  Lyceum, 
"  that  they  might  now  pursue  their  daily  avocations,  the  mechanic 
arts  or  farming  interests,  and  by  meeting  once  or  twice  a  week  for 
mutual  instruction,  acquire  as  good  an  education  as  young  men 
did  in  his  day,  who  graduated  with  him  at  College."  If  this  be 
true,  it  is  very  encouraging  to  youth  who  feel  a  disposition  to 
cultivate  their  minds,  but  who  could  not  leave  business  to  attend  a 
high  school  or  academy.  Although  these  lectures  were  written 
and  delivered  before  large  and  intelligent  audiences  with  entire 
success,  as  will  appear  by  a  reference  to  the  recommendations, 
more  than  fifteen  years  ago,  the  author  has  not  prepared  them  for 
publication  without  consulting  the  works  of  modern  writers  on 
this  science  ;  especially  the  "  Essay  on  Language"  and  "  The  true 
English  Grammar."  Yet  he  can  discover  no  specious  reasons  for 
making  any  material  alterations  in  definitions,  rules  or  general 
arrangement.  It  is  believed  that  the  order  for  parsing  the  different 
parts  of  speech,  and  the  systematic  mode  of  parsing,  with  an  im- 
mediate or  direct  application  of  definitions  and  rules,  will  give  this 
system  a  decided  preference  to  any  which  has  been  heretofore  pre- 
sented to  the  public.  Without  a  knowledge  of  this  order  and  a 
strict  adherence  to  it,  learners  are  frequently  heard  to  give  mood 
and  tense  to  a  noun  and  case  to  a  verb.  With  this  knowledge, 
they  know,  having  once  designated  the  part  of  speech,  precisely 
what  they  have  to  say  about  it.  Although  the  author  had  fre- 
quently printed  his  lectures  for  the  benefit  of  his  classes  he  has 
never  before  published  them.  In  consequence  of  this  some  of  his 
pupils,  in  different  sections  of  the  Union,  have  taken  advantage  of 
his  silence,  and  given  these  lectures  in  their  own  name.  Others 
among  them,  have  done  him  greater  injustice ;  they  have  published 
English  Grammars  which  have  been  highly  recommended  and 
extensively  circulated,  when  every  thing  that  was  deemed  original 
and  meritorious  and  on  which  their  recommendations  ate  based, 
was  taken  from  his  lectures  and  no  credit  given  the  author.  "  To 
assume  to  be  an  author,  by  editing  mere  common  place  and  stolen 
criticisms,  is  equally  beneath  the  ambition  of  a  scholar  and  the 
honesty  of  a  man."  Among  the  author's  pupils  who  have  attended 
his  lectures  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  to  teach  this  science, 
and  who  have  since  published  English  grammars,  he  might  men- 
tion half  a  dozen  ;  but  will  content  himself  by  naming  one,  viz. ;  Mr. 
Kirkhara,  who  has  printed  and  sold  probably,  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  English  Grammars.  He  attended  the  author's 
Lectures    in  Luisburgh,  Pa.  and  his  Jirst  course  was    given  in 
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Carlisle,  Pa.  At  his  public  examination,  tlus  aijslcm  received  the 
<lecideJ  approbation  of  the  faculty  of  Dickinson  college,  conveyed 
in  the  most  flattering  manner,  as  well  as  of  T.any  other  classical 
gentlemen  of  the  first  respectability.  Wherever  he  has  lectured  or 
submitted  his  treatise  on  English  grammar,  the  most  flattering 
letters  of  approbation  to  this  system  have  awaited  him.  The  rapid 
and  extensive  sale  of  100,000  copies  of  his  grammar  will  best  show- 
in  what  estimation  this  system  is  held  by  a  liberal  and  enlightened 
public.  A  reference  to  his  recommendations  will  at  once  convince 
every  man,  that  the  principal  merit  of  his  grammar  consists  in  the 
order  for  parsing  the  different  parts  of  speech,  and  the  systematic 
mode  of  parsing,  which  the  author  of  these  lectures  claims  as 
original.  To  prove  this,  he  will  beg  leave  to  introduce  a  few 
extracts  from  Mr.  Kirkham's  recommendations.  And  first  from  the 
Kev,  Joseph  Stockton,  A.  M.  who  says;  "  In  giving  a  systematic 
riwde  of  parsing,  calculated  alike  to  exercise  the  iinderstanding 
and  memory  fii  ihe  pupil,  and  also  free  the  teacher  from  the  drud- 
gery of  continued  interrogation,  you  have  made  your  grammar 
what  every  elementary  school  book  ought  to  be — plain,  systematic, 
and  easy  to  be  understood." 

Mr.  Blood,  Principal  of  the  Chambcrsburgh  Academy  says, 
"  Your  arrangement  and  systematic  mode  of  parsing  are  most 
"  excellent ;  and  experience  has  convinced  mc,  that  a  scholar  will 
"  learn  more  of  the  nature  and  principles  of  our  language  in 
♦'  one  quarter  from  your  system,  than  in  a  whole  year  from  any 
"  other  I  had  previously  used."  Mr.  Kirkham  himself  gives  the 
best  evidence  on  this  subject  in  his  preface  to  his  Cincinnati  edition 
when  he  says ;  "  but  they  (other  writers)  have  overlooked  what  the 
"  author  considers  a  very  importa?it  object,  namely  a  systematic 
-' order  of  parsing."  Again  he  remarks,  "  The  systematic  order 
"  laid  down  in  the  work  if  pursued  by  the  pupil  compels  him  to 
"  ^PP'y  every  definition  and  every  rule  that  appertains  to  each 
"  word  when  he  parses,  without  having  a  question  put  to  him  by 
"  the  teacher,  and  in  so  doing  he  explains  every  word  fully  as  he 
"  goes  along.  This  enables  the  learner  to  proceed  independently, 
"  and  proves  at  the  same  time  a  great  relief  to  the  Instructor.  The 
"  convenience  and  advantage  of  this  method  are  far  greater  than 
"  can  be  easily  conceived."  Forty  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  Luis- 
burgh  and  Milton,  Pa.  who  were  in  attendance  on  the  same  course 
of  lectures  with  Mr.  Kirkham,  can  testify  to  whom  he  is  indebted 
for  this  interesting  method  of  instruction,  which  he  says  is  «  far 
greater  than  can  be  easily  conceived." 
b2. 
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Gold  Brown  of  the  City  of  New  York,  a  gentleman,  a  scholar, 
author  of  the  best  English  grammar  that  has  ever  been  published, 
and  to  whom  the  author  of  these  lectures  is  under  greater  obligations 
in  his  critical  notes  and  observations  (and  he  takes  great  pleasure 
in  thus  publicly  making  this  acknowledgment)  than  to  all  the  other 
writers  on  this  science,  says  in  his  admirable  preface  to  that  work ; 
«  The  mere  rivalry  of  their  authorship  is  no  subject  of  concern  ;  but 
<'  it  is  enough  for  any  ingenuous  man  to  have  toiled  for  years  in 
«  solitude  to  complete  a  work  of  public  utility,  without  entering  a 
"  warfare  for  life  to  defend  and  preserve  it.  Accidental  coinciden- 
"  ces  in  books  are  unfrequent,  and  not  often  such  as  to  excite  the 
"  suspicion  of  the  most  sensitive.  But,  though  the  criteria  of  plagi- 
"  arisni  are  neither  obscure  nor  disputable,  it  is  not  easy,  in  this 
"  beaten  track  of  literature,  for  persons  of  little  reading  to  know 
"  what  is,  or  is  not,  original.  Dates  must  be  accurately  observed. 
"  Many  things  must  be  minutely  compared.  And  who  will  under- 
"  take  such  a  task,  but  he  that  is  personally  interested  1  Of  the 
"  thousands  who  are  forced  into  the  paths  of  learning,  fev?  ever 
"  care  to  know,  by  what  pioneer,  or  with  what  labour,  their 
"  way  was  cast  up  for  them.  And  even  of  those  who  are  hon- 
"  estly  engaged  in  teaching,  not  many  are  adequate  judges  of 
"  the  comparative  merits  of  the  great  number  of  books  on  this 
"  subject.  The  common  notions  of  mankind  conform  more  easily 
"to  fiishion  than  to  truth;  and,  even  of  some  things  within  their 
"reach,  the  majority  seem  content  to  take  their  opinions  upon 
"  trust.  Hence,  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  that  which  is  intrinsically 
"  best,  will  be  every  where  preferred  ;  or  that  which  is  meritorious- 
"  ly  elaborate,  adequately  appreciated.  But  common  sense  might 
"  dictate,  that  learning  is  not  encouraged  or  respected  by  those  who 
"  prefer  a  pair  of  scissors  to  the  pen." 

Notwithstanding  the  facts  elicited  by  these  extracts  from  Mr. 
Kirkham's  grammar,  the  author  of  the  following  lectures  would 
regret  extremely  to  have  any  one  imagine  that  he  believes  Mr. 
Kirkham's  grammar,  meritorious  as  it  may  be  deemed,  can  supply' 
the  place  of  this  book.  Mr.  Kirkham  has,  after  all,  deviated  essen- 
tially from  the  author's  plan,  and  has,  like  most  of  his  predecessors 
and  cotemporaries,  written  a  grammar  for  children.  In  order  to 
prove  that  we  need  a  new  work  on  this  science  for  the  use  of  Ly- 
ceums, Mechanics'  Institutes  and  the  heads  of  Families,  as  well  as 
for  a  text  book  for  review  for  advanced  students  in  our  high  schools, 
academies  and  colleges,  the  writer  will  give  a  few  extracts  from 
some  of  the  most  popular  treatises,  now  in  general  use,  on  English 
Grammar.     Mr.  Smith,  author  of  "  English  Grammar  on  the  pro- 
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ductive  system;"  also,  of  "  Intellectual  and  practical  Grammar," 
begins  in  the  former,  thus ;  "  J-Vhai  is  your  name  ?  What  is  the 
"  name  of  the  toivn  in  -which  you  live  ?  IVill  you  tell  me  tvhich 
'•  -ivords  arc  nouns  in  the  fuUovAng  sentences  :  Trees,  corn,  pota- 
"  toes  and  apples  groiu  in  the  field.  The  horse  and  coiv  are  in 
"  the  lot."  And  in  the  latter,  in  his  introductory  lecture,  or  as  he 
terms  them"  Mental  exercises,"  it  reads  thus — "  M'hen  you  prevail 
'<  071  yotir  father  to  give  you  his  knife,  and  a  pine  shingle  from 
"  luhich  you  wish  to  make  four  little  wheels,  two  sticks  made 
"  round  at  the  ends,  on  7vhich  to  put  the  wheels,  a  little  box  to 
"place  on  these  sticks,  and  a  tongue  to  draw  the  -.chole  along, 
"  what  name  -would  you  give  the  thing  which  all  these  parts  put 
"  together  would  make  ?"  Again,  «  Mental  exercises,"  page  18  : 
we  find  the  following  questions  ;  "  Is  girl  a  male  or  female  ?  Is 
'^  boy  a  male  or  fetnale  ?  Is  man  a  male  or  female  ?"  This  is 
admirable  for  little  boys  and  girls ;  but  must  the  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  our  high  schools  and  academies  have  such  questions 
proposed  to  them  daily  1 

And  in  most  (not  all)  of  our  English  grammars,  the  language 
and  examples  are  not  more  suitable  or  dignified  than  the  following ; 
"  The  cat  catches  mice.  James  strikes  JVancy.  James  is  a 
good  boy."  Now  these  expressions  appear  to  me  more  appropri- 
ate to  the  nursery  than  the  school. — I  will  exonerate  Messrs. 
Kirkham  and  Smith  from  having  copied  any  thing  from  this  work, 
in  their  definition  of  Case.  Mr.  Kirkham  says,  "  Now  five  grains 
"  of  common  sense  will  enable  any  one  to  comprehend  what  is 
"  meant  by  case.  Its  real  character  is  extremely  simple  ;  but  in 
"  the  different  grammars  it  assumes  as  many  meanings  as  Proteus 
"  had  shapes.  The  most  that  has  been  written  on  it  is  mere  vcr- 
"  biage.  What  then  is  meant  by  case  ?  In  speaking  of  a  horse 
"  for  instance  we  say  he  is  in  a  good  case  when  he  is  fat,  and  in  a 
"  bad  case  when  he  is  lean  and  needs  more  oats."  If  this  is  not 
"  mere  verbiage,"  or  using  a  provincialism  or  vulgarism  to  explain 
Case,  I  know  not  what  is.  Mr.  Smith  however  in  his  English 
grammar  on  the  productive  system  has  copied  this  definition  ;  thus, 
"  we  say  of  an  animal,  for  instance  a  horse,  when  he  is  fat  that  he 
"  is  in  a  good  case,  and  when  he  is  lean  that  he  is  in  a  bad  case. 
"  What  therefore  does  the  word  case  mean  V 

It  was  the  design  of  the  author  never  to  publish  the  following 
lectures,  though  frequently  urged  by  his  friends  to  do  so,  as  a  duty 
which  he  owed  to  the  public.  But  several  spurious  editions  having 
appeared  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  replete  with  errors, 
be  has  been  compelled  in  self  defence,  to  consent  to  this  publica- 
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tion.  As  a  specimen  of  the  gross  errors  which  some  of  these 
spurious  editions  exhibit,  the  author  is  made  to  say  ;  "  Love  is  a 
regular  active  passive  verb  !  !  !"  Many  other  errors  equally  glaring 
might  be  adduced.  For  these  and  other  reasons  not  necessary  to 
be  named,  these  lectures  have  been  prepared  with  some  care,  and 
are  now  for  the  first  time  published.  He  does  not  present  this  work 
to  the  public  as  proof  against  criticism.  Errors  have  undoubtedly 
escaped  his  notice  in  the  preparation  of  these  lectures  for  the  press, 
as  well  as  of  the  readers  of  the  proof  sheets.  He  hopes  they  will, 
not  be  found  numerous  or  very  important.  It  was  his  chief  de- 
sign to  have  brevity  and  simplicity  characterise  his  lectures. 
Consequently  he  has  not  attempted  any  philosophical  disquisition 
on  language;  but  has  proceeded  in  accordance  with  that  correct 
sentiment  of  Gold  Brown  which  has  previously  been  quoted  ;  viz. : 
'^  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  grammarian  to  give  law  to  language 
but  to  teach  it  according  to  the  best  usage."  Not  a  single  sentence 
has  been  presented  to  the  learner  in  the  lectures  that  could  have 
been  consistently  omitted.  He  is  to  understand  every  thing  there ; 
and  that  while  reading  it.  The  lectures  will  be^und  entirely  free 
from  those  "  notes,  exceptions,  references  an^rarious  opinions*' 
which  occupy  and  disfigure  three  fourths  of  every  page  in  most  of  our 
English  grammars,  to  the  great  annoyance  and  perplexity  of  learn- 
ers. Students  are  required  to  read  the  different  lectures  in  the  order 
in  which  they  occur,  until  they  can  answer  all  the  questions  which 
follow.  Review  the  specimens  of  parsing,  and  then  proceed 
to  the  false  language  which  has  been  corrected  and  the  reasons 
assigned  why  it  is  false,  and  finally  be  able  to  answer  all  of  those 
interesting  questions  on  the  agreement  and  government  of  the 
English  language. 

The  author  respectfully  solicits  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
instruction  of  youth  in  our  seminaries,  and  the  ofiicers  of  our  Ly- 
ceums and  Mechanics'  Institutes,  to  give  this  work  a  trial.  If,  after 
strict  trial  and  due  examination,  it  shall  appear  that  there  is  any 
other  work  on  this  science  before  the  public,  better  calculated  to 
occupy  the  place  to  which  this  aspires,  the  author  is  perfectly 
willing  to  have  his  book  consigned  to  oblivion. 
March,  1836. 
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English  Grammar  teaches  us  to  speak  and  write  the 
English  language  correctly.  Grammar  is  divided  into 
four  parts,  namely :  Orthography,  Etymology,  Syntax, 
and  Prosody. 

Orthography,  the  first  part  of  Grammar,  treats  of  the 
nature  and  power  of  letters-,  and  the  just  method  of  spel- 
ling words. 

Etymology  treats  of  the  different  sorts  of  words,  with 
their  various  modifications  and  derivations. 

Syntax  treats  of  the  agreement  and  government  of  lan- 
guage. 

Prosody  treats  of  the  true  pronunciation  of  words, 
comprising  accent,  quantity,  emphasis,  pause  and  tone, 
and  the  laws  of  versification. 

We  omit  Orthography,  because  we  believe  you  are  al- 
ready acquainted  with  it. 

We  embrace  Etymology,  the  second  part  of  grammar. 

I  would  observe,  that  in  the  English  language,  we  have 
upward  of  seventy  thousand  words.  Perhaps  we  have 
forty  thousand  in  common  use. 

In  the  whole  list  of  words  we  have  only  ten  parts  of 
speech,  namely :  Noun,  Adjective,  Pronoun,  Verb, 
Adverb,  Preposition,  Conjunction,  Interjection,  Parti- 
ciple, and  Article. 

Every  word  we  speak  must  be  one  of  these  ten.  Do 
you  ask,  what  is  the  first  step  for  me  to  take  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  this  science  ?  I  answer,  commit  to  memory 
these  ten  parts  of  speech. 

21 
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In  becoming  Grammarians,  there  are  three  principal 
difficulties  which  present  themselves  to  your  view.  The 
first  is  to  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech.  The  second 
is  to  give  the  true  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns.  The 
third  is  to  give  the  moods  and  tenses,  and  persons  and 
number  of  verbs. 

This  lecture  is  intended  to  obviate  the  first  of  these 
difficulties. 

If  you  can  overcome  this,  you  will  find  your  future 
studies  a  pleasure.  I  will  now  define  the  ten  parts  of 
•speech  and  give  you  a  rule,  by  which  you  can  instantly 
distinguish  each  part. 

The  7ioun  is  first  in  order. 

Do  you  ask,  what  is  the  meaning  or  the  use  of  the 
word  noun  ?  I  answer,  it  is  the  name  of  any  person, 
place,  or  thing:  as  Caroline,  Philadelphia,  gratitude. 

Here  the  words  Caroline,  Philadelphia  and  gratitude 
are  nouns. 

More  than  one  half  of  the  words  in  our  language  are 
nouns.  The  noun  is  the  first  and  most  important  part  of 
speech,  and  you  cannot  see  or  think  of  a  thing  unless 
it  be  a  noun- 
Do  you  wish  a  rule  by  which  you  can  instantly  dis- 
tinguish a  noun  ?  I  will  give  it.  It  will  always  make 
sense  of  itself  without  the  addition  of  another  word  ;  as 
ladi/,  gentleman,  charity. 

Adjectives  are  next  in  order. 

Do  you  ask  what  is  the  meaning  or  use  of  the  word  ad- 
iective  ?  I  answer,  it  is  a  word  used  to  express  the  quali- 
ly  of  a  noun ;  as  a  good  man,  a  beautiful  lady,  an  agree- 
able prospect 

Here  the  words  good,  beautiful,  and  agreeable  are  ad- 
jectives. They  are  used  to  express  the  quality  of  the 
nouns,  man,  lady,  and  prospect. 

I  would  observe,  that  any  thing  which  you  can  say, 
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expressing  the  quality  of  a  noun,  is  an  adjective  ;  thus 
any  thing  you  can  say,  expressing  the  quality  of  the  noun 
lady  is  an  adjective  ;  as,  a  beuutifid  lady,  an  amiable  la- 
dy, a  benevolent  lady,  an  agreeable  lady.  All  those 
words  which  immediately  precede  lady  are  adjectives. 

You  may  instantly  distinguish  this  part  of  speech  ;  it 
will  make  sense  with  the  addition  of  the  word  thing;  as 
a  good  thing,  a  bad  thing ;  or  with  any  particular  noun  ;  _ 
as,  a  good  man,  &c. 

Would  book  be  an  adjective  ?  Try  it  by  the  rule  :  book 
thing.  It  would  not.  Would  c?e/^o•/t^?^/ be  an  adjective  by 
tills  rule?  Try  it  and  see.  Delightful  thing.  It  would. 

Thus  you  may  readily  distinguish  an  adjective. 

Pronouns  are  next  in  order. 

Do  you  ask  what  is  the  meaning  or  use  of  the  word 
pronoun  1  I  answer,  it  is  a  word  used  for  a  noun ;  as  Ca- 
roline learns,  because  she  studies.  She  is  a  pronoun,  a 
word  used  instead  of  Caroline. 

I  saw  a  man.  /  is  a  pronoun,  personifying  the  person 
speaking.  How  can  I  make  a  pronoun  of  lady  ?  I  will 
say  she.  How  can  I  make  one  of  gentleman  ?  I  will 
say  he.     How  can  I  make  one  of  book  ?     I  will  say  it. 

Perhaps  you  will  ask,  how  can  I  distinguish  this  part 
of  speech  ?  I  answer,  by  the  list.  We  have  only  five  per- 
sonal pronouns  in  the  English  language,  with  their  plurals  ; 
therefore  you  may  know  them  by  the  list.  I  will  give  you 
the  list:  /,  thou,  he,  she  and  it ;  with  their  plurals,  ive, 
ye,  you,  and  they. 

Thus  you  may  readily  distinguish  the  personal  pro- 
iwuns. 

The  verb  is  next  in  order. 

Do  you  ask  what  is  the  meaning  or  use  of  the  word 
verb  ?  I  answer,  it  is  a  word  that  expresses  action  or 
being ;  as  walk,  run,  stand,  sit,  &c.  Here  the  words, 
walk,  run,  stand  and  sit,  are  verbs. 
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Every  complete  sentence  has  a  verb,  either  expressed 
or  implied.  It  is  that  part  of  speech  which  expresses  the 
actions  of  all  creatures  and  things  ;  and  no  sentence  is 
complete  without  it. 

It  appears,  therefore,  whenever  we  speak  or  write,  we 
use  a  verb  in  every  sentence ;  and  the  verb  is  that  wosd 
which  expresses  the  action  or  being.  If  I  say,  "  I  intro- 
duced my  friend,"  the  word  introduced  is  a  verb.  It 
expresses  an  action. 

You  may  ask,  how  can  we  always  distinguish  the  verb  ? 
I  answer,  it  Avill  make  sense  with  the  word  to  before  it, 
or  with  any  of  the  personal  pronouns ;  as  /,  thou,  he,  we, 
you,  or  they.  Is  learn  a  verb  ?  Certainly  ;  for  if  you  learn 
you  do  something;  the  word  Zeffrn  expresses  an  action, 
therefore  it  must  be  a  verb.  But  can  we  prove  it  to  be  a 
v&cb  by  the  rule  ?  Place  to  before  it ;  to  learn.  We  can. 
Place  /,  thou^  or  he  before  it ;  I  learn,  thou  learnest,  he 
learns,  we  learn,  you  learn,  they  learn.  We  can ;  it  is  a  verb. 

The  adverb  is  next  in  order. 

Do  you  ask,  what  is  the  meaning  or  use  of  the  word 
adverb?  I  answer,  it  is  a  part  of  speech  added  to  verbs, 
participles,  adjectives,  and  other  adverbs,  to  limit  and 
qualify  their  sense ;  as,  the  lady  walks  gracefully;  the 
gendeman  writes  very  correctly..  Here  the  words  grace- 
fully, very,  and  correctly  are  adverbs.  They  show  the 
manner  in  which  the  lady  walks  and  the  gentleman 
writes.. 

You  may  distinguish  the  adverb  by  its  answering  to  the 
question,,  how,  when,,  or  where;  as,  lioiv  does  the  lady- 
walk  ?  the  answer  is,  gracefidly  ;  therefore  gracefully  is 
an  adverb.  How  does  the  lady  play  on  the  instrument  I 
Answer,  delightfully  ;  delighffidly  is  an  adverb. 

I  would  observe,  that  almost  all  words  ending  in  ly, 
are  adverbs;  ss  delightfully,  beautifully,  p.reciously,  ex- 
quisifely,  inimitably,  &c. 
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I  would  observe,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine 
whether  a  word  is  an  adjective  or  an  adverb.  If  the 
word  is  used  to  express  quality,  and  relates  to  a  noun, 
as,  ^^ a  lady  beautiful,''^  it  is  an  adjective;  but  if  it  ex- 
presses manner,  or  circumstance,  and  relates  to  a  verb, 
as,  "  the  gentleman  spolic  eloquently,''''  it  must  be  an 
adverb. 

Prepositions  are  next  in  order. 

Do  you  ask,  what  is  the  meaning  or  use  of  the  word 
preposition  ?  I  answer,  it  is  a  part  of  speech  which  is 
used  to  express  the  relation  of  ditierent  things  to  eacli 
other,  and  is  generally  placed  before  a  noun  or  pronoun ; 
as,  he  went/roHi  New-York  to  Philadelphia.  Frotn  and 
to  are  prepositions. 

You  may  readily  distinguish  this  part  of  speech  by  the 
list.     I  will  give  you  the  list:  Of,  to,  for,  bv,  with, 

IN,  INTO,  WITHIN,  WITHOUT,  OVKR,  UNDKR,  THROUGH, 
ABOVE,  BELOW,  BETWEEN,  BENEATH,  FROM,  BEYOND,  AT, 
UP,  DOWN,  BEFORE,  BEHIND,  OFF,  ON,  UPON,  AMONG,  AF- 
TER, UNTO,  ACROSS,  AROUND,  BETWIXT,  BESIDE,  ABOUT, 
EXCEPT,  AGAINST,  TOWARD,  ATHWART,  INSTEAD  OF,  OUT 
*>F,  THROUGHOUT,  UNDERNEATH,  EXCEPTING,  RESPECTING, 
TOUCHING,    CONCERNING,    ACCORDING  TO,    OVER     AGAINST. 

These  are  the  principal  ones ;  they  are  not  all  in  this 
list.  We  have  only  about  forty  prepositions  in  common 
use  in  the  English  language. 

Conjunctions  are  next  in  order.  Do  you  ask  what  is 
the  meaning  or  use  of  the  word  conjunction  ?  I  answer, 
it  is  a  part  of  speech  used  to  connect  words  and  sentences  ; 
as  Harriet  and  Caroline  study  grammar,  but  they  do  not 
fiudy  rhetoric. 

In  this  sentence,  and  and  but  are  conjunctions.  ^9nd 
connects  Harriet  and  Caroline  ;  but,  connects  these  two 
simple  sentences,  making  a  compound  one. 

I  would  observe,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  eonjunc- 
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lions,  the  copulative  and  disjunctive.  You  may  readily 
distinguish  conjunctions  by  the  list.  I  will  give  yon  the 
list  of  conjunctions : 

The  Copulative  are  and,  that,  both,  for,  therefore, 
if,  then,  since,  because,  wherefore. 

The  Disjunctive  are,  but,  than,  though,  or,  as,  un- 
less,  either,  neither,  nor,  lest,  yet,  notwithstanding. 
These  are  the  principal  ones  ;  they  are  not  all  in  this  list. 

We  have  only  about  twenty-four  conjunctions  in  use 
in  our  language  ;  and  that  you  may  at  once  commit  the 
different  lists,  I  will  now  apprise  you  that  you  can  never 
speak  or  write  correctly  till  you  can  tell  a  copulative 
from  a  disjunctive  conjunction. 

Interjections  are  next  in  order.  If  you  ask,  what  is 
ihe  meaning  or  use  of  this  part  of  speech  ?  I  answer,  it 
is  used  to  express  some  sudden  emotion  of  the  speaker  ; 
AS  Oh  I  Alas!  The  words  oh!  and  alas!  are  interjec- 
tions. 

You  may  readily  distinguish  this  part  of  speech  by  the 
list.  I  will  give  you  the  list.  Oh!  indeed!  ah!  lo ! 
alas  !  fie  !  really  !  away  !  strange  !  These  are  some 
of  the  principal  interjections,  though  they  are  not  all  in 
this  list. 

Participles  are  next  in  order.  Do  you  ask,  what  is 
the  meaning  or  use  of  this  part  of  speech  ?  I  answer, 
it  is  a  part  of  speech  which  is  derived  from  the  verb,  and 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  verb  and  adjective ;  as,  writ- 
ing, introducing  and  believing,  are  participles. 

I  will  give  you  a  rule  by  which  you  may  instantly 
distinguish  present  participles  :  They  always  end  in  ing, 
and  are  derived  from  verbs :  as,  ivriting,  walking  and 
teaching.  These  are  participles,  they  end  in  ii^g,  and 
are  derived  from  the  verbs  ivrite,  zvalk,  and  teach. 

The  article  is  the  tenth  and  last  part  of  speech.  If  you 
ask,  what  is  the  meaning  or  use  of  the  word  article  ?     I 
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answer,  it  is  a  word  placed  before  nouns  to  limit  their 
signification,  as,  a  lady,  the  gentleman,  an  umbrella. 
The  words  a,  or  an  and  the  are  articles. 

You  may  know  them  by  the  list.  I  will  give  you  the 
list :  a  or  an  and  the.  We  have  only  two  articles  in  the 
English  language. 

In  concluding  this  Lecture,  I  would  remark,  that  not- 
withstanding I  have  defined  the  ten  parts  of  speech,  and 
have  given  you  a  rule  by  which  you  may  in  general  dis- 
tinguish each  part,  yet  the  same  individual  word  may  be- 
come even  five  distinct  parts  of  speech,  depending  on  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  used. 

Nouns  may  become  verbs,  and  verbs  nouns  ;  adjectives 
may  become  nouns,  and  nouns  adjectives;  prepositions 
adverbs,  and  adverbs  prepositions  ;  conjunctions  preposi- 
tions, and  prepositions  conjunctions. 

For  example,  the  word  love  may  be  a  noun  or  a  verb, 
depending  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used.  If  we  say, 
"  God  is  love,''''  love  is  a  noun  ;  it  makes  sense  of /itself. 
But  if  we  say,  "  Caroline  loves  her  friends,"  loves  is  a 
verb  ;  it  expresses  action.  Providence  rewards  the  good, 
and  punishes  the  bad.  In  this  sentence,  good  and  bad, 
though  adjectives,  are  used  as  nouns  in  the  room  of  per- 
sons. 

A  gold  watch.  Here  gold,  though  a  noun,  is  used  as 
an  adjective,  to  express  the  quality  of  watch.  "  Now 
came  still  evening  o;?."  Here  on  is  an  adverb,  although 
it  is  in  the  list  of  prepositions. 

For  may  be  a  conjunction  or  preposition,  and  will  be 
found  in  the  list  of  both.  ''For  the  Lord  searcheth  all 
hearts."  Here  for  is  a  conjunction.  ''For  thee  I  glad- 
ly sacrificed  whate'er  I  loved  before."  Here /or  is  a 
preposition. 

By  frequently  reviewing  this  Lecture,  you  will  be  able 
to  distinguish  tlie  parts  of  speech.    The  rules  which  you 
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have  received  for  distinguishing  the  parts  of  speech  are 
general  rules  ;  there  are  exceptions  to  them,  and  after  all 
that  has  been  said,  much  will  depend  on  the  judgment 
of  the  student.  As  it  is  one  of  the  first  steps  in  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  grammar,  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
the  parts  of  speech,  this  Lecture  must  be  repeated  until 
you  can  answer  every  question  upon  it. 

QUESTIONS    0\    THE    TNTRODUCTORY    LECTURE. 

What  is  Englisli  grammar?  Into  how  many  parts  is 
grammar  divided  ?  Name  them.  Define  Orthography. 
Define  Etymology.  Define  Syntax.  Define  Prosody, 
Why  do  we  omit  Orthography  ?  About  how  many  words 
are  there  in  the  English  language  ?  How  many  parts  of 
speech  are  there  ?  Name  them.  What  are  the  three 
principal  difficulties  which  present  themselves  to  your 
view  in  tlie  acquisition  of  this  science  ?  The  introduc- 
tory lecture  is  intended  to  obviate  which  of  those  difficul- 
ties ?  Define  a  noun.  Name  some  word  that  you  think 
is  a  noun.  How  may  you  distinguish  nouns  ?  Would 
delightful  be  a  noun  by  this  rule  ?  Define  an  adjective. 
Name  some  word  that  you  think  is  an  adjective.  How 
may  you  distinguish  adjectives?  Would  beautifal  be  an 
adjective  by  that  rule  ?  Would  charity  be  an  adjective 
by  that  rule  ?  Define  a  pronoun.  How  may  you  dis- 
tinguish the  personal  pronouns  ?  Favor  us  with  the  list. 
Define  a  verb.  Name  any  word  you  think  is  a  verb. 
Favor  us  with  the  roles  for  distinguishing  verbs.  Is  learn 
a  verb  by  those  rules  ?  Try  it  and  see.  Would  grati- 
tude be  a  verb  by  those  rules  ?  Define  the  adv-erb.  How 
can  you  disthiguish  this  part  of  speech  ?  Name  any 
word  that  you  think  is  an  Adverb.  Most  words  ending 
in  ly  are  what  ?  Name  an  adverb  that  does  not  end  in 
ly.  Name  one  that  does  end  in  ly.  Define  a  preposi- 
tion.    Name  a  sentence  which  contains  a  preposition. 
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How  may  you  distinguish  prepositions?  Favor  us  with 
the  list.  Define  a  conjunction.  Name  a  sentence  that 
contains  a  conjunction.  How  may  you  distinguish  this 
part  of  speech  ?  Favor  us  with  the  list  of  copulative  con- 
junctions. Favor  us  with  the  list  of  disjunctive  conjunc- 
tions. Define  an  interjection.  Name  an  interjection. 
How  may  we  distinguish  interjections?  Favor  us  with 
the  list.  Define  a  participle.  Name  a  present  participle. 
From  what  is  it  derived?  How  may  we  distinguish 
present  participles  ?  Define  the  article.  How  may  wc 
distinguish  articles  ?  Favor  us  with  the  list.  Notwith- 
standing the  rules  which  you  have  received,  does  the 
same  word  frequently  become  difi'erent  parts  of  speech  ? 
What  occasions  this  ?  Use  the  word  love  where  it  is  a 
noun.  Use  the  word  love  where  it  is  a  verb.  Use  the 
word  silver,  where  it  is  an  adjective.  Use  tlic  word  be- 
side, where  it  is  a  preposition.  Use  the  word  besides, 
where  it  is  an  adverb.  Use  the  word  for,  where  it  is  a 
conjunction.  Use  the  word  for,  where  it  is  a  preposi- 
tion.    So  that  much  will  finally  depend  upon  what? 
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You  have  been  taught  in  the  Introductory  Lecture  what 
3  noun  is,  and  how  to  distinguish  it.  I  will  now  give 
you  the  order  of  parsing  a  noun,  which  is,  «!?  noun  and 
why,  proper  or  common  and  ivhy,  gender,  person, 
number,  case  and  why. 

This  order  I  will  explain  to  you  in  the  most  familiar 
manner.  If  you  are  called  upon  to  parse  a  noun,  you 
must  say  it  is  a  noun,  and  tell  why.  You  must  say 
whether  it  is  a  proper  or  common  noun ;  you  must  give 
a  gender,  person,  number  and  case  to  it.  These  are  the 
c  2 
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qualities  or  properties  of  the  noun  ;  therefore,  in  parsing, 
never  omit  them. 

And  first  in  order  is  a  noun,  and  why  ?  On  this  I  need 
not  dwell ;  you  already  know  what  nouns  are,  and  how- 
to  distinguish  them  ;  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  ex- 
plain proper  and  common  nouns. 

Proper  nouns  are  names  appropriated  to  individual 
persons,  places,  rivers,  mountains,  or  lakes.  Harriet 
is  a  proper  noun,  the  name  of  an  individual  lady.  Phi- 
ladelphia is  a  proper  noun,  the  name  of  an  individual 
city.  St.  Lawrence  is  a  proper  noun,  the  name  of  an 
individual  river.  Mount  Hecla  is  a  proper  noun,  the 
name  of  an  individual  mountain.  Lake '  Superior  is  a 
proper  noun,  the  name  of  an  individual  Lake.  Any  word 
becomes  a  proper  noun  when  used  as  an  individual  name. 

Common  nouns  stand  for  kinds  containing  many  sorts 
or  species  under  them  ;  as,  lady ,  gentleman,  field,  house. 
Although  Harriet  is  a  proper  noun,  the  name  appropri- 
ated to  an  individual  lady  ;  yet  lady  is  a  common  noun  ; 
the  name  common  to  all  ladies,  and  appropriated  to  all. 
Thus  you  perceive  you  may  readily  distinguish  proper 
from  common  nouns. 

I  .would  observe,  that  there  are  nouns  of  multitude,  or 
collective  nouns  :  such  as  signify  many  in  one,  as  church, 
army,  navy,  committee,  parliament,  congress.  There 
are  likewise  participial  or  verbal  nouns;  as,  "  by  the 
believing  of  which,  by  the  receiving  of  Avhich."  Be- 
lieving and  receiving  are  participial  nouns. 

Gender  is  next  in  order.  Gender  is  the  distinction  of 
nouns  with  regard  to  sex.  Nouns  are  said  to  have  three 
genders,  namely,  the  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter, 
though  strictly  speaking  they  have  but  two,  the  mascu- 
line and  feminine ;  the  neuter  being  neither  male  nor 
female. 

The  masculine   gender  denotes  objects  of  the   male 
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kind  ;  as,  the  gentleman.  The  feminine  gender  denotes 
objects  of  the  female  kind  ;  as,  the  girl. 

The  neuter  gender  does  not  express  sex  ;  as,  a  Jield-, 
a  house. 

I  would  here  observe  that  some  nouns,  naturally  neuter, 
are  by  figure  of  speech,  in  which  we  attribute  life  and  the 
use  of  reason  to  inanimate  objects  and  irrational  creatures, 
called  masculine,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  sun,  we  say 
he  is  risen  ;  and  so  of  death,  we  say,  he  will  soon  come 
upon  us.  Some  nouns,  naturally  neuter,  are  by  figure 
of  speech,  called  feminine,  as  when  we  speak  of  a  ship, 
we  say  she,  and  of  virtue,  Ave  call  it  "  Fairest  and  favorite 
maid  of  light." 

There  are  likewise  some  nouns  equally  applicable  to 
both  genders  ;  as  the  parents  of  the  young  ladies  ;  the 
youth  of  this  City.  In  these  examples,  parents  and 
youth  are  of  both  sexes. 

Person  is  next  in  order.  Person  is  that  property  of 
the  noun  or  pronoun  which  varies  the  verb,  or  that  re- 
presents the  person  speaking,  spoken  to,  or  spoken  of. 

I  would  here  observe  that  nouns  have  two  persons, 
namely  the  second  and  third. 

Nouns  are  all  of  the  second  person  when  spoken  to ; 
as,  "  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient."  Here  we  ad- 
dress the  gentlemen,  consequently  the  noun  gentlemen 
must  be  in  the  second  person  :  "  Harriet,  I  am  happy  to 
see  you."  We  address  Harriet,  she  must  be  in  the 
second  person.  So  that  whenever  we  address  a  person  or 
thing,  that  person  or  thing  must  be  in  the  second  person. 

Nouns  are  all  of  the  third  person  when  spoken  of;  as, 
"  The  gentlemen  have  arrived.  The  ladies  are  present." 
Here  we  speak  of  the  gentlemen,  and  the  ladies  ;  conse- 
quently they  must  be  in  the  third  person. 

I  will  give  you  an  example  of  a  sentence  in  which  there 
are  two  nouns,  and  one  shall  be  in  the  second  person, 
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and  llie  other  in  the  thiril.  In  the  Apostle  Fanl'a  nob5c 
address  before  King  Agrippa,he  asks:  "  King^^grippu, 
believest  thou  the  prophets?''^  'Rqyq  King  Agrippa  Is 
addressed,  consequeally  in  the  second  person.  Prophets 
are  spoken  of,  therefore  in  the  third  person.  Nouns  are 
never  in  the  Jirst  person,  except  when  put  by  apposition 
with  the  first  person  of  the  pronouns  :  as  "i  the  teacher." 

Number  is  next  in  order.  Number  is  the  distinguish- 
ing of  one  from  many,  or  unity  from  plurality.  Nouns 
have  two  numbers  ;  namely,  the  singular  and  plural. 
The  singular  number  expresses  but  one  object,  as  a  lady. 
The  plural  number  expresses  more  objects  than  one,  as 
ladies.  Boy  would  be  a  singular  noun  :  boyf>  Avould  be 
plural.  Thus  you  may  readily  distinguish  the  number 
of  nouns. 

The  plural  number  of  nouns  is  generally  formed  by 
adding  s  to  the  singular ;  as,  to  the  word  boy  add  an  s 
and  it  makes  it  plural,  boys.  But  when  singular  nouns 
end  in  x,  chsoft,  sh  or  s,  we  add  cs  in  the  plural. 

Some  nouns  are  always  in  the  singular  ;  vis  pride,  gold, 
silver.  Some  are  always  in  the  plural ;  as,  scissors, 
lungs,  riches.  Some  nouns  are  the  same  in  both  num- 
bers ;  as  deer,  sheep.  It  is  agreeable  to  analogy,  and  the 
practice  of  the  generality  of  correct  writers,  to  consider 
the  following  nouns  as  plural :  Pains,  riches,  alms,  ma- 
thematics,  metaphysics,  politics,  ethics,  optics,  jmeuraa- 
tics,  with  other  similar  nouns  of  science.  The  word 
netvs  is  universally  considered  as  a  singular  noun. 

Case  is  next  in  order.  I  would  observe,  that  this  lec- 
ture is  intended  to  obviate  tlie  second  principal  diiliculty 
in  becoming  a  grammarian.  To  give  the  true  case  of  a 
noun  or  pronoun  in  every  situation,  shows  the  correct 
and  critical  grammarian. 

Case  is  the  different  situation  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  in 
relation  to  other  words  in  a  sentence.     I  would  here 
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observe,  that  we  never  give  case  to  any  part  of  speech 
except  nouns  and  pronouns.  Nouns  and  pronouns  have 
three  cases,  namely,  the  nominative,  possessive,  and 
objective. 

The  nominative  case  denotes  an  agent  or  actor,  as  the 
ladies  walk  ;  Harriet  studies  ;  Caroline  improves.  Here 
ladies,  Harriet,  and  Caroline  are  nouns  in  the  nomina- 
tive case  to  the  verbs  ivalk,  studies,  and  improves.  If 
you  suppose  a  noun  to  be  in  the  nominative  case,  ask 
what  is,  does,  or  suffers  1  If  a  noun  denotes  an  agent 
or  actor,  it  must  be  in  the  nominative  case.  What  do 
the  ladies  do  ?  They  walk  ;  therefore  the  noun  ladies 
must  be  in  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb  ivalk. 

I  would  observe,  that  if  a  noun  or  pronoun  is  in 
the  nominative  case,  it  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  nomi- 
native case  to  some  verb,  either  expressed  or  implied  ; 
and  in  the  examples  which  I  have  just  given  you,  you 
perceive  the  verb  is  the  next  word ;  but  this  is  not  al- 
waj^s  the  case.  You  will  frequently  read  five  or  ten 
lines,  and  you  may  read  half  a  page,  before  you  come  to 
the  verb  ;  though  you  never  pass  a  period.  Passages  of 
this  description  occur  in  almost  every  species  of  compo- 
sition, and  give  learners  considerable  difficulty,  I  will 
give  you  an  example  of  this  kind. 

"  This  great  Emperor,  in  the  plenitude  of  liis  power, 
and  in  possession  of  all  the  honors  which  can  flatter  the 
heart  of  man,  took  the  extraordinary  resolution  to  resign 
his  kingdom."  Now  if  you  wish  to  ascertain  the  case 
of  the  noun  Emperor,  ask  this  question :  What  did  the 
Emperor  do  ?  If  he  did  any  thing,  he  is  the  agent  or 
actor,  he  must  be  in  the  nominative  case.  Read  until 
you  come  to  the  verb.  It  may  be  the  next  word,  or 
perhaps  you  may  read  a  number  of  lines  before  you  come 
to  it.  What  did  the  Emperor  do  ?  He  ^oo/l  ;  therefore 
Emperor  must  be  in  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb  took. 
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"  Ahasnerus  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  prince  known 
among  the  Greek  historians  by  the  name  of  Artaxerxes, 
had  advanced  to  the  chief  dignity  of  his  kingdom,  Haman 
an  Amalekite,  who  inherited  all  the  ancient  enmity  of  his 
race  to  the  Jewish  nation." 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  case  of  Ahasuerus  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,^  ask  ;  is  Ahasuems  the  agent  or  actor  ? 
If  so,  where  is  the  verb  or  action  ?  What  did  Ahasuerus 
do?  He  had  advanced;  consequently,  the  noun  Aha- 
suerus must  be  in  the  nominative  ease  to  the  verb  had 
advanced. 

"  A  Grecian  youth  of  talents  rare, 
Whom  Plato's  philosophic  care 
Had  formed  for  virtue's  nobler  view, 
By  precept  and  example  too, 
Would  often  boast  his  magic  skill." 

Who  teouM  boast  ?  The  youth  ;  therefore  youth  is 
in  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb  woidd  boast. 

I  would  here  remark,  that  although  the  noun  or  pro- 
noun generally  goes  before  the  verb,  yet  in  poetry,  and 
frequently  in  prose,  the  verb  precedes  the  nominative 
case  ;  as,  "/s  there  a  man  can  mark  unmoved."  Here 
the  noun  man  is  in  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb  £«, 
although  it  follows  it.  To  ascertain  with  what-  the  verb 
is  agrees,  ask  yourself  this  question  :  Who  or  what  is  ? 
You  perceive  it  is  the  man ;  therefore  man  must  be  in 
the  nominative  case  to  the  verb  is. 

The  possessive  case  denotes  possession  of  property, 
and  may  be  instantly  distinguished.  It  has  always  an 
apostrophe,  and  generally  the  letter  s  after  it;  as,  Har- 
rietts book.  Here  the  noun  Harriet  is  in  the  possessive 
case,  and  governed  by  the  next  noun.  Rule :  Nouns 
or  pronouns  signifying  possession,  are  governed  by  the 
nouns  which  they  possess.  When  a  plural  noun  in  the 
possessive  case  ends  in  s,  the  apostrophe  only  is  added, 
but  no  additional  s/    as.  The  Ladies^  looks.     When  a 
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singular  noun  ends  in  ss,  the  apostrophe  only  is  added ; 
as,  For  goodness^  sake,  righteousness^  sake.  When  a 
noun  in  the  possessive  case  ends  in  ce,  the  apostrophe 
only  is  retained ;  as,  For  conscience^  sake,  for  conveni- 
ence' sake. 

The  objective  case  is  next  in  order.  The  objective 
ease  expresses  the  object  of  an  action,  or  of  a  relation. 
There  are  only  three  parts  of  speech  in  English  that 
can  govern  the  objective  case,  namely :  active  verbs,  ac- 
tive participles  and  prepositions;  so  that  if  a  noun  or 
pronoun  be  in  the  objective  case,  it  must  be  governed  by 
an  active  verb,  active  participle  or  preposition.  I  will 
give  you  a  noun  in  the  objective  case,  which  is  the  ob- 
ject of  an  action,  and  governed  by  an  active  verb;  as, 
•'  I  saw  a  /«rf^."  Here  the  noun  lady  is  the  object  of 
an  action ;  consequently  in  the  objective  case.  Saw  is 
an  active  verb.  Rule :  ^ictive  verbs  govern  the  objec- 
tive case.  If  "  the  lady  saw  wie,"  then  she  is  the  agent 
or  actor,  and  must  be  in  the  nominative  case  ;  but  if  "I 
saw  the  lady,''''  she  is  the  object  of  an  action,  and 
therefore  in  the  objective  case.  I  will  give  you  a 
noun  in  the  objective  case,  governed  by  an  active  par- 
ticiple ;  as,  '■'■Introducing  the  gentlemen.''^  Here  the 
noun  gentlemen  is  in  the  objective  case,  the  object  of  the 
action  of  the  active  participle  introducing ;  which  gov- 
erns the  same  as  the  verb  introduce,  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived. Rule :  Participles  govern  the  same  as  the  verbs 
from  which  they  are  derived.  I  will  give  you  a  noun  in 
the  objective  case,  which  is  the  object  of  a  relation  and 
governed  by  a  preposition  ;  as,  "With  my  friend.''^ 
Friend  is  in  the  objective  case,  the  object  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  preposition  with  and  governed  by  it.  Rule : 
Prepontions  govern  the  objective  case. 

I  would  observe,  that  the  next  noun  or  pronoun  follow- 
ing a  preposition  must  be  in  the  objective  case,  unless 
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that  noun  or  pronoun  is  in  the  possessive  case.  Thus 
you  perceive,  by  reviewing  what  has  been  said,  you  may 
readily  ascertain  whether  a  noun  is  in  the  nominative, 
possessive  or  objective  case.  Do  you  comprehend  these 
explanations  on  the  cases  of  nouns  ?  You  must  compre- 
hend them  before  you  can  proceed  any  farther.  Is  it  not 
easy  to  perceive,  if  I  say  ^^  Caroline  studies,"  the  noun 
Caroline  is  the  agent  or  actor ;  consequently  in  the  nomi- 
native case  to  the  verb  studies?  If  I  say,  '■'■CaroUne't' 
book,"  can  you  not  instantly  perceive  the  noun  Caroline 
is  in  the  possessive  case ;  that  it  denotes  possession  of 
property  ;  that  it  has  an  apostrophe  and  the  letter  s  1  If 
I  say,  "I  believed  Caroline,"  can  you  not  instantly  per- 
ceive that  the  noun  Caroline  is  the  object  of  an  action, 
consequently  in  the  objective  case  ? 

I  would  here  observe,  that  although  most  nouns  and 
pronouns  are  in  the  nominative  case  to  some  verb,  or  in 
the  possessive  or  objective  case,  yet  they  may  be  in  the 
nominative  case  independent.  Therefore  to  say  that  a 
noun  is  in  the  nominative  case  to  a  verb,  or  in  the  pos- 
sessive or  objective  case,  \vhen  it  is  the  nominative  case 
independent,  would  prove  you  learners  and  not  gram- 
marians. Do  you  enquire  how  shall  we  know  when  a 
noun  is  in  the  nominative  case  independent  ?  I  answer, 
whenever  a  direct  address  is  made  to  a  person  or  thing, 
the  noun  or  pronoun  is  put  in  the  nominative  case  inde- 
pendent: as,  '■'■  Gentleynen,  I  have  risen  to  address  you." 
Here  the  noun  gentlemen  is  addressed  or  spoken  to,  con- 
sequently it  must  be  in  the  nominative  case  independent. 
To  make  it  perfectly  intelligible,  I  will  observe,  that 
vvrhenever  a  noun  is  in  the  second  person,  it  is  always  in 
the  nominative  case  independent. 

I  will  now  inform  you,  that  a  noun  or  pronoun  maybe 
in  the  nominative  case  absolute.  Perhaps  you  will  ask, 
how  shall  we  know  when  a  noun  is  in  the  nominative 
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case  absolute  l     I  answer,  when  it  stands  before  a  par- 
ticiple independent  of  the  rest  of  the  sentence  ;  as,  "  The 
ladies  having  arrived  we  proceeded  with  the  lecture." 
In  this  sentence,  ladies  is  in  the  nominative  case  absolute. 
It  stands  before  the  participle  having  arrived,  indepen- 
dent of  the  rest  of  the  sentence,     I  would  here  remark, 
that  this  case  is  a  distinct  one  from  the  former  ;  for,  in  the 
.  nominative  case  independent,  the  noun  is  always  in  the 
second  person  ;  but  in  the  nominative  case  absolute,  it  is 
always  in  the  third.     I  would  observe  that  a  noun  may 
be  put  by  apposition  in  the  same  case  with  another  nounv 
Do  you  ask,  how  shall  we  know  when  the  case  occurs  ? 
I  answer,  when  two  nouns  come  together,  signifying  the 
same  thing,  the  latter  noun  is  put  by  appositioa  iu  the 
same  case  with  the  former  :  as,  '^Faul,  the  Jlpostle,  was 
an  inspired  preacher."    Here  Paul  and  Apostle  signify 
the  same  thing,  consequently  they  must  be  in  the  same 
case  ;  so  that  if  you  can  tell  the  case  of  Paul,  you  know 
the  case  of  apostle.     Caroline  ihe  grammarian.     Here 
grammarian  is  a  noun,  in  the  ease  by  apposition^     It 
signifies  the  same  thing  as  Caroline.-    The  latter  noun  is 
generally  the  apposition  noun. — I  will  now  inform  you, 
that  a  noun  may  be  in  the  nominative  case  after  the  verb 
be,  or  any  of  its  inflections.     The  verb  be,  is  an  impor- 
tant character  ;  there  are  nine  other  verbs,  which  are  said 
to  be  derived  from  it,  as,  am,  is,  art,  was,  wast,  wert, 
were,  are,  and  been  ;  and  these  are  called  inflections  of 
the  verb  be.     Do  you  ask,  how  shall  we  know  when  a 
noun  or  pronoun  is  in  the  nominative  case  after  the  verb 
be,  or  its  inflections?    I  answer,  when  a  nominative  case 
precedes  it,  the  same  case  must  follow ;.  as,  "  Caroline  is 
my  friend.^''    Here  the  noun  friend  is  in  the  nominative 
case  after  the  verb  is.    It  must  be,  for  the  noun  Caroline, 
which  is  in  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb  is,  precedes  it. 
To  show  the  force  of  this  rule  more  clearly,  I  would  ob- 
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serve,  that  a  pronoun  may  be  put  in  the  nominative  case 
after  the  verb  be,  or  any  of  its  inflections ;  and  is,  vi'hen 
a  nominative  case  precedes  it;  as,  "It  is  /."  You  can 
not  say,  "  It  is  «ie."  "  It  is  she  ;"  you  can  not  say,  "  It 
is  Aer."  "  It  is  ive  ;"  you  can  not  say,  "  It  is  ws."  "  It 
is  Ae;"  you  can  not  say,  "  It  is  Jiim."  If  you  do,  you 
violate  this  rule.  Therefore,  we  find  the  scriptures  trans- 
lated, and  reading  thus  :  "  Search  the  scriptures  ,•  for  in 
them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life ;  and  they  are  they, 
that  testify  of  me."  It  does  not  read,  "  they  are  them." 
The  translators  understood  and  observed  this  rule. 

I  will  now  inform  you,  that  a  noun  or  pronoun  may  be 
in  the  objective  case  after  the  verb  be;  not  its  inflections, 
for  this  can  never  happen.  Therefore,  to  say  a  noun  or 
pronoun  is  in  the  nominative  case  to  a  verb,  possessive,  or 
objective  case,  nominative  case  independent,  case  ab- 
solute, case  by  apposition,  or  nominative  case  after  the 
verb  be,  when  it  is  in  the  objective,  would  show  that 
you  are  learners,  and  not  grammarians.  Do  you  ask,  how 
shall  we  know  when  this  case  occurs  1  I  answer,  when 
an  objective  case  precedes  the  verb  to  be,  the  same  case 
must  follow :  as,  I  took  him  to  be  the  gentleman.  Here 
the  verb  be  has  an  objective  czse  (him)  immediately  pre- 
ceding it ;  therefore,  the  noun  gentleman,  must  be  in  the 
same  case.  This  case  seldom  occurs.  We  may  read 
chapters,  and  even  books  in  the  bible,  and  never  find  it ; 
but  when  it  does  occur,  we  should  be  able  to  distinguish 
it.  ^  I  will  give  a  passage  from  the  new  testament,  which 
contains  a  noun  in  this  case  :  "And  Agrippa  said  unto 
Paul,  almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  christian" 
Here  christian  is  a  noun  in  the  objective  case  after  the 
verb  be;  an  objective  case  (me)  precedes  it.  To  show 
the  importance  of  this  rule,  and  make  it  obvious,  allow 
me  to  observe,  that  a  pronoun  may  be  in  the  objective 
case  after  the  verb  to  be,  and  is  when  an  objective  case 
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precedes  it;  as,  "I  took  the  gentleman  to  be  him.'" 
You  cannot  say,  I  took  the  gentleman  to  be  he.  "  I  took 
the  lady  to  be  her.''''  You  cannot  say,  I  took  the  lady  to 
be  she.  If  you  do  you  violate  this  rule.  I  have  only 
one  more  remark  to  make,  and  I  have  finished  the  lecture 
on  the  noun  ;  namely,  that  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood, 
or  part  of  a  sentence,  may  be  taken  as  one  word,  as  a 
noun,  and  put  in  the  nominative  case  to  another  verb ; 
as,  "To  see  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  so  very  atten- 
tive to  lectures,  usually  termed  dry,  difficult  and  unin- 
teresting, affords  peculiar  pleasure  to  the  speaker." 
What  affords  peculiar  pleasure  to  the  speaker  ?  To  see 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  listening  to  lectures,  usu- 
ally termed  dry,  diffcidt  and  uninteresting,  affords. 
The  whole  of  the  sentence  preceding  the  verb  affords,  is 
taken  as  one  word,  as  a  noun  common,  of  the  neuter 
gender,  third  person  singular,  and  put  in  the  nominative 
case  to  the  verb  affords ;  which  verb  agrees  with  it  as 
with  any  simple  noun.  "  To  maintain  a  steady  and  un- 
broken mind  amid  all  the  shocks  of  the  world,  marks  a 
great  and  noble  spirit."  Here,  "fo  maintain  a  steady 
and  unbroken  mind  amid  all  the  shocks  of  the  world," 
is  a  part  of  a  sentence,  used  as  one  word,  as  a  noun  and 
put  in  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb  marks.  "To  be 
wise  in  our  own  eyes,  to  be  wise  in  the  sight  of  the 
world,  and  to  be  wise  in  the  sight  of  our  Creator,  are 
three  very  different  things ;  so  different  as  rarely  to  coin- 
cide." Here,  I  would  observe,  that  "io  be  ivise  in  our 
oivn  eyes,  to  be  wise  in  the  sight  of  the  world,  and  to 
be  tvise  in  the  sight  of  our  Creator,"  are  parts  of  a 
sentence,  taken  as  one  word,  as  a  noun  common,  of  the 
neuter  gender,  third  person  plural,  and  put  in  the  nomi- 
native case  to  the  verb  are,  which  verb  agrees  with  it,  the 
same  as  with  any  plural  noun.  Thus  you  perceive  that 
one  single  noun,  as  the  noun  book  or  the  noun  Harriet, 
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may  be  varied  through  eleven  diiFerent  inflections  of  case. 
If  a  single  noun  may  be  so  written  or  spoken  as  to  be 
parsed  in  eleven  different  ways,  you  will  say,  that  to  give 
the  true  case  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  in  every  situation,  is 
the  last  thing  to  which  you  will  attain,  in  the  acquisition 
of  this  science.  I  will  now  take  the  noun  Harriet,  and 
vary  it  through  these  eleven  inflections  of  case ;  or  if 
you  please,  so  write  or  speak  it,  that  it  must  be  parsed  in 
eleven  distinct  ways.  Thus  you  perceive,  that  a  noun 
may  be  in  the  nominative  case  to  a  verb;  as,  Harriet 
learns.  It  may  be  in  the  possessive  case  ;  as,  HarrieVs 
book.  It  may  be  in  the  objective  case,  and  governed  by 
an  active  verb  ;  as.  He  believed  Harriet.  It  may  be  in 
the  objective  case,  and  governed  by  an  active  participle ; 
as,  introducing  Harriet.  It  may  be  in  the  objective  case, 
and  governed  by  a  preposition  ;  as,  with  Harriet.  It  may 
be  in  the  nominative  case  independent ;  as,  Harriet,  I 
am  happy  to  see  you.  It  may  be  in  the  case  absolute  ; 
as,  Harriet  having  arrived,  we  proceeded.  It  may  be 
put  by  apposition  in  the  same  case  with  another  noun  ; 
as,  the  Grammarian  Harriet.  It  may  be  in  the  nomi- 
native case  after  the  neuter  verb  be,  or  its  inflections ;  as. 
It  is  Harriet.  It  may  be  in  the  objective  case  after  the 
neuter  verb,  be;  as,  I  took  her  to  be  Harriet.  And  a 
verb  in  the  infinitive  mood  or  part  of  a  sentence  embrac- 
ing the  lady's  name,  may  be  used  as  a  noun,  put  in  the 
nominative  case  to  another  verb;  as,  to  see  Harriet  gives 
pleasure.  By  reviewing  this  lecture  until  you  can  an- 
swer the  questions  upon  it,  what  now  appears  extremely 
intricate  will  soon  become  obvious. 

I  will  now  conclude  this  lecture  by  parsing  a  noun  and 
applying  the  definitions  agreeably  to  the  order  laid  down. 
"  Harriet  learns.''^  Harriet  is  a  noun,  the  name  of  a 
thing.  Proper,  the  name  appropriated  to  individuals.  Of 
the  feminine  gender,  it  denotes  an  object  of  the  female 
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kind.  Of  the  third  person,  spoken  of,  in  the  singular 
number,  it  denotes  but  one  object,  and  in  the  nominative 
case  to  the  verb  learns.  The  nominative  case  denotes  the 
agent  or  actor. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  LECTURE  ON  THE  NOUN. 

Favor  us  with  the  order  of  parsing  a  noun.  Favor  us  with 
;i  noun.  Name  a  noun  proper.  Name  a  noun  common. 
Name  a  noun  of  multitude.  Name -j,  participial  noun.  What 
is  gender  ?  How  many  are  there  ?  Name  them.  Define  the 
masculine  gender.  Define  the  feminine  gender.  Define  the 
neuter  gender.  Name  a  noun  of  the  masculine  gender. 
Name  one  of  the  feminine.  Name  a  noun  of  the  neuter 
gender.  Name  a  noun  naturally  neuter,  by  figure  of  speecii 
converted  inio  tlie  masculine  gender.  Name  one,  naturally 
neuter,  by  figure  of  speech  called  feminine.  Name  a  noun 
embracing  both  sexes.  What  is  person  \  How  many  per- 
sons have  nouns?  Name  a  noun  in  the  second  person. 
Name  one  in  the  third  person.  Are  nouns  ever  in  the 
Hrst  person  1  Give  an  example.  What  is  number  .'  How 
many  numbers  are  there  ?  Name  them.  Name  a  noun  in 
the  singular  mnnber.  Name  one  in  the  plural.  Name  a  noun 
that  is  ever  in  the  singular.  Name  one  that  is  ever  in  the 
plural.  Name  a  noun  which  is  the  same  in  both  num- 
bers. How  is  the  plural  number  of  nouns  usually  for- 
med ?  What  is  case  ?  To  how  many  parts  of  speech 
do  we  give  case?  Name  them.  How  many  cases  are 
there?  Name  them.  Define  the  nominative  case. 
How  can  you  ascertain  that  a  noun  is  in  the  nominative 
case  ?  Favor  us  with  a  sentence  that  contains  a  noun  in 
the  nominative  case?  Which  noun  is  in  the  nominative 
case  ?  Define  the  possessive  case.  Name  a  noun  in  the 
possessive  case.  Which  noun  is  in  the  possessive  case  ? 
How  do  you  know  it  to  be  in  the  possessive  case?  How 
is  this  case  formed  ?  Must  a  noun  in  this  case  always 
d2 
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have  an  apostrophe  ?  Must  ii  always  have  the  letter  s  ? 
Define  the  objective  case  ?  How  many  parts  of  speech 
are  there  that  can  govern  the  objective  case  ?  Name  them. 
Place  a  noun  in  the  objective  case  governed  by  an  active 
verb.  Why  is  it  in  the  objective  case  ?  Place  a  noun 
in  the  objective  case  governed  by  an  active  participle. 
Why  is  it  in  the  objective  case  ?  Place  a  noun  in  the  ob- 
jective case  governed  by  a  preposition.  Why  is  it  in  the 
objective  case  ?  Place  a  noun  in  the  nominative  case  inde- 
pendent? Why  is  it  in  the  nominative  case  indepen- 
dent? Place  a  noun  in  the  nominative  case  absolute. 
Why  is  it  in  the  nominative  case  absolute  ?  Place  a  noun 
in  the  case  by  apposition.  Why  is  it  in  the  case  by  ap- 
position ?  Which  is  always  the  apposition  noun  ?  Place 
a  noun  in  the  nominative  case  after  the  verb  he^  or  any  of 
its  inflections.  Why  is  it  in  the  nominative  case  ?  Place  a 
pronoun  in  the  nominative  case  after  the  verb  he,  or  any  of 
its  inflections.  Why  is  it  in  the  nominative  case?  Place 
a  noun  in  the  objective  case  after  the  verb  he.  Why  is 
it  in  the  objective  case  after  the  verb  he?  Place  a  pro- 
noun in  the  objective  case  after  the  verb  he.  Why  is  it 
in  the  objective  case  after  the  verb  he  ?  Place  a  verb  in 
the  infinitive  mood,  or  part  of  a  sentence  in  the  nominative 
case  to  another  verb.  What  part  of  the  sentence  is  put 
in  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb  ?  Vary  the  noun  Caro- 
line through  the  eleven  different  inflections  of  case. 
Parse  a  noun  agreeably  to  the  order  laid  down,  and  ap- 
ply the  definitions. 


LECTURE  ON  THE  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

You  have  been  taught,  in  the  introductory  lecture, 
what  pronouns  are,  and  how  to  distinguish  them.  I 
would  here  remark,  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  pro- 
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nouns;  viz  :  the  personal,  the  relative,  and  the  adjective 
pronoun.  This  lecture  is  on  the  personal  pronouns.  I 
will  now  give  you  the  order  of  parsing  a  personal  pro- 
noun, which  is,  A  pronovn  and  why.  Personal  and 
tchy.  Gender, person,  mimher,  case,  and  ichy.  You  per- 
ceive that  the  order  of  parsing  a  pronoun  is  the  same  as 
the  noun  for  which  it  stands,  with  the  exception  of  proper 
and  common.  Although  gender  belongs  to  all  the  pro- 
nouns, it  is  customary  in  parsing  to  apply  it  only  to  he,  she, 
and  it.  A  pronoun  and  why,  is  first  in  order.  On  this 
I  need  not  dwell,  as  it  has  been  correctly  explained  in 
the  introductory  lecture.  I  would  here  inform  you,  that 
there  are  five  personal  pronouns,  namely ;  /,  thou,  he, 
she  and  it,  with  their  plurals,  ive,  ye,  or  yozi,  and  they. 
I  is  the  first  person  singular.  Thou  is  the  second  per- 
son singular.  He,  she  or  it,  is  the  third  person  singu- 
lar. fVe  is  the  first  person  plural.  Fe  or  you  is  the 
second  person  plural.  They  is  the  third  person  plural. 
The  first  person,  denotes  the  person  speaking;  as  /  am 
the  man.  The  second  person  denotes  the  person  spoken 
to ;  as,  TTiou  art  the  man.  The  third  person  denotes 
the  person  spoken  of;  as,  He  is  the  man.  I  would  here 
observe,  that  from  the  order  which  you  have  received,  it 
is  evident  you  never  can  parse  a  pronoun  correctly,  un- 
less you  know  what  it  personifies.  This  is  frequently  a 
nice  and  intricate  point,  and  will  require  particular  atten- 
tion. I  will  now  decline  the  personal  pronouns  for  you, 
agreeably  to  modern  declension.  First  person,  singular  : 
nominative  1,  possessive  my  or  mine,  objective  me.  First 
person,  plural :  nominative  we,  possessive  our  or  ours, 
objective  us.  Second  person,  singular  :  nominative  thou, 
possessive  thy  or  thine,  objective  thee.  Plural :  nomina- 
tive ye  or  you,  possessive  your  or  yours,  objective  you. 
Third  person,  singular :  nominative  he,  possessive  his, 
objective  him.   Plural :  nominative  they,  possessive  their 
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or  theirs,  objective  them.  Third  person,  singular  :  nom- 
inative she,  possessive  her  or  hers,  objective  her.  Plu- 
ral :  nominative  they,  possessive  their  or  theirs,  objective 
them.  Third  person,  singular  :  nominative  it,  possess- 
ive its,  objective  it.  Plural :  nominative  they,  possessive 
their  or  theirs,  objective  them. 

From  this  declension  you  perceive  we  consider  my, 
thy,  his,  her,  our,  your,  and  their,  personal  pronouns, 

I  will  conclude  this  lecture  by  parsing  a  personal  pro- 
noun, agreeably  to  the  order  laid  down.  "  /  saiv  a 
man."  I,  is  a  pronoun,  a  word  used  for  a  noun.  Per- 
sonal, it  personifies  the  person  speaking.  First  person, 
denotes  the  person  speaking ;  singular  number,  it  denotes 
but  one  object;  and  in  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb 
saiv,  the  nominative  case  denotes  the  agent  or  actor, 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  LECTURE  ON  THE  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

Favor  us  with  the  order  of  parsing  a  personal  pronoun. 
How  many  personal  pronouns  are  there  ?  Name  them. 
/  is  of  what  person  and  number  ?  Thou  is  of  what 
person  and  number?  He,  she,  or  it,  is  of  what  person 
and  number  ?  We  is  of  what  person  and  number  ?  Yc 
or  you  is  of  what  person  and  number  ?  They  is  of  what 
person  and  number  ?  The  first  person  denotes  what  ? 
The  second  person  denotes  what  ?  The  third  person  de- 
notes what  ?  Decline  the  personal  pronouns  agreeably 
to  modern  declension.  Is  the  order  of  parsing  personal 
pronouns  the  same  as  that  of  nouns  ?  Parse  a  pronoun 
agreeably  to  the  order  laid  down,  and  apply  the  definitions. 


LECTURE  ON  THE  ADJECTIVE, 

You  have  been  taught,  in  the  introductory  lecture,  what 
an  adjective  is,  and  how  to  distinguish  it.     I  will  now 
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give  you  the  order  of  parsing  an  adjective ;  which  is, 
An  adjective  and  why.  Give  a  degree  of  comparison. 
Compare  it,  if  it  can  he  compared.  Say  of  what  it  ex- 
presses the  quality,  and  apply  the  rule. 

An  adjective  and  why,  is  first  in  order.  On  this  I 
need  not  dwell,  as  it  has  been  explained  in  the  introduc- 
tory lecture.  I  would  here  observe,  that  we  never  ap- 
ply gender,  person,  number,  or  case,  to  an  adjective  ;  it 
has  none.  The  only  variations  of  which  it  admits,  are 
the  degrees  of  comparison.  There  are  commonly  reck- 
oned three  degrees  of  comparison,  namely  :  the  positive, 
comparative  and  superlative ;  though,  strictly  speaking, 
there  are  but  two  degrees,  the  comparative  and  superla- 
tive ;  the  positive  being  merely  the  state  of  the  adjective 
itself.  I  will  now  proceed  to  define  the  degrees  of  com- 
parison. 

The  positive  state  expresses  the  quality  of  an  object, 
without  any  increase  or  diminution ;  as,  Good,  bad. 

The  comparative  degree  increases  or  lessens  the  posi- 
tive in  signification ;  as.  Better,  worse. 

The  superlative  degree  increases  or  lessens  the  posi- 
tive in  signification  to  the  highest  or  lowest  degree  ;  as, 
Best,  worst. 

Thus,  if  we  say  he  is  a  good  man,  we  speak  of  him 
in  the  positive  degree.  If  we  say  he  is  a  better  man 
than  such  a  one,  we  compare  him.  If  we  say  he  is  the 
best  man,  then  he  is  superlatively  good.  If  we  say  that 
such  a  lady  is  a  beautiful  lady,  we  speak  of  her  in  the 
positive  degree.  If  we  say  she  is  mere  beautiful  than 
such  a  one,  we  compare  her ;  but  if  we  say,  she  is  most 
beautifid,  then  we  speak  of  her  in  the  superlative  de- 
gree ;  she  is  superlatively  beautiful. 

Permit  me  here  to  observe,  that  monosyllables,  that  is, 
words  of  one  syllable,  are  generally  compared  by  er  and 
£St ;  as,  Positive    ivise,  comparative  wiser,  superlative 
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wisest.  Polysyllables,  or  words  of  more  than  one  syl- 
lable, are  generally  compared  by  more  and  most;  as, 
Positive  beautiful,  comparative  more  beautiful,  superla- 
tive most  beautiful.  Words  of  two  syllables  which  end 
in  y,  as,  happy,  lovely,  or  that  are  accented  on  the  last 
syllable,  as  discrete,  polite,  are  sometimes  compared  by 
er  and  est;  as,  happier,  politest.  Some  adjectives  are 
irregularly  compared ;  as.  Positive  good,  comparative  bet- 
ter, superlative  best. 

I  would  likewise  observe,  that  some  adjectives  are 
ujways  in  the  positive  degree,  and  not  to  be  compared; 
as,  Mere,  present,  mortal,  circular.  Some  are  always 
in  the  superlative  degree;  as.  Right,  universal,  su- 
preme. Although  adjectives  generally  precede  the  nouns 
of  which  they  express  the  quality,  yet  they  sometimes 
follow  them :  as  "A  lady,  wise,  discreet,  beautiful 
and  accomplished.^^  Sometimes  adjectives  are  used  as 
nouns  ;  as,  "  Providence  rewards  the  good,  and  punishes 
the  bad.''^  Here,  good  and  bad  are  adjectives,  used  as 
nouns,  in  the  room  of  persons.  They,  therefore,  are  no 
longer  adjectives,  but  nouns,  and  are  parsed  as  such.  Some 
persons  make  use  of  double  comparatives  and  superla- 
tives ;  as,  '  A  worser  production.'  '  The  most  beautiful- 
est  situation.'  Others  endeavor  to  raise  those  which  are 
naturally  superlative  ;  as,  '  The  chiefest  office  in  the  gift 
of  government.'  Such  expressions  I  need  not  ask  you 
to  avoid. 

Some  use  adjectives  improperly  in  the  place  of  ad- 
verbs ;  as,  '  The  lady  walks  graceful,^  instead  of  grace- 
fully. '  He  spoke  correct,^  instead  of  saying  correctly. 
It  is  frequently  difficult  to  determine  whether  we  should 
use  an  adjective  or  an  adverb.  If  quality  is  implied, 
we  must  use  an  adjective  ;  but  if  manner,  we  must  use 
an  adverb.  When  an  adjective  immediately  follows  a 
preposition,  and  the  noun  is  understood,  we  take  them 
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together  and  call  them  an  adverb,  or  adverbial  phrase ; 
as,  In  vain,  in  general,  in  particvlar.  Some  persons 
place  the  adjective  before  the  wrong  noun  ;  as,  "  a  new 
pair  of  shoes,"  instead  of  saying,  "  A  pair  of  new  shoes." 
"A  beautiful  piece  of  calico,"  instead  of  saying  "  A  piece 
of  beautiful  calico."  This  to  some  might  appear  a 
trifling  distinction :  but  a  violation  of  this  rule  would 
make  one  appear  ridiculous  ;  as,  "  Have  you  any  red  chil- 
dren's stockings  for  sale?" 

I  will  conclude  this  lecture  by  parsing  an  adjective. 

"  A  beautiful  prospect."  Beautiful  is  an  adjective,  a 
word  added  to  a  noun  to  express  its  quality  ;  in  the  posi- 
tive degree  of  comparison,  positive  beautiful,  comparative 
more  beautiful,  superlative  most  beautiful ;  expressing 
the  quality  of  prospect,  and  belongs  to  it  agreeably  to 
rule,  which  says,  every  adjective,  and  adjective  pronoun, 
belongs  to  a  noun  expressed  or  implied. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  LECTURE  ON  THE  ADJECTIVE. 

Favor  us  with  the  order  of  parsing  an  adjective.  Do 
we  ever  apply  gender,  person,  number,  or  case,  to  an 
adjective  ?  What  are  the  variations  of  which  adjectives 
admit  ?  How  many  degrees  of  comparison  are  there  ? 
Name  them.  Define  the  positive  degi-ee.  Define  the 
comparative  degree.  Define  the  superlative  degree. 
Name  an  adjective  in  the  positive  degree.  Name  an 
adjective  in  the  comparative  degree.  Name  an  adjec- 
tive in  the  superlative  degree.  Compare  the  adjective 
delightful.  Compare  the  adjective  polite  in  the  two 
distinct  modes,  mentioned  in  the  lecture.  How  are 
monosyllables  compared  ?  How  are  adjectives  of  more 
than  one  syllable  generally  compared  ?  Are  some  ad- 
jectives always  in  the  positive  degree  of  comparison,  and 
not  to  be  compared  ?  Name  one  that  is  always  in  the  posi- 
tive degree.  Are  some  adjectives  always  in  the  superlative 
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degree  ?  Name  one  that  is.  Do  adjectives  always  pre- 
cede the  nouns  of  which  they  express  the  quality  ?  Give 
an  example  where  an  adjective  follows  the  noun  of  which 
it  expresses  the  quality.  Do  we  hear  some  persons  use 
double  comparatives  and  superlatives  i  Give  an  exam- 
ple. How  shall  we  distinguish  adjectives  from  adverbs  ? 
When  an  adjective  follows  a  preposition,  and  has  its 
noun  understood,  how  do  we  generally  parse  it..  Give 
an  example  where  an  adjective  is  improperly  used  for  an 
adverb.  How  can  we  ascertain  whether  we  should  use 
an  adjective  os  an  adverb  ?  Do  adjectives  sometimes 
become  nouns  ?  Give  an  example.  How  do  you  parse 
them  then  ?  Parse  an  adjective  agreeably  to  the  order 
laid  down,  and  apply  the  definitions^ 
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f  ou  have  frequently  been  taught,  in  the  introductory 
liecture,  what  a  verb  is,  and  how  to  distinguish  it.  I 
would  here  observe,  that  the  verb,  is  the  most  difficult 
part  of  speech  which  will  present  itself  to  your  view  in 
the  acquisition  of  this  science.  Its  inflections  are  nu- 
Baerous,  they  are  intricate.  But  if  you  will  attend  to 
the  explanations  which  I  am  about  to  make,  you  will 
soon  be  able  to  parse  it  accurately  in  every  situation. 

I  will  now  give  you  the  order  of  parsing  a  verb,  which 
is  :  ^  verb,  and  why.  Regular,  irregular  or  defective, 
and  why,  Active,  passive,  or  neuter,  and  why.  If 
active,  transitive  or  intransitive,  and  why.  Mood  and 
tense,  and  why.  Person  and  number,  with  what  it 
agrees,  and  why. 

You  will  no  doubt  see  the  propriety  of  this  order  ^  for 
in  parsing,  when  you  come  to  a  verb,  you  know  at  once 
what  you  have  to  say  about  it.     You  perceive  you  must 
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say  it  is  a  verb,  and  tell  why  ;  say  whether  it  is  regular, 
irregular  or  defective  ;  active,  passive  or  neuter  ;  if  active, 
whether  it  is  transitive  or  intransitive  ;  you  must  give  a 
mood  and  tense,  person  and  number,  and  say  v/ith  what 
it  agrees.  These  are  the  inflections  of  the  verb ;  there- 
fore in  parsing,  never  omit  any  of  them.  This  order  I 
will  now  explain  to  you  in  the  most  familiar  manner. 

And  first,  a  verb,  and  why.  Upon  this  I  need  not  dwell ; 
it  has  been  correctly  explained  in  the  introductory  lecture, 
I  will  proceed  to  explain  regular,  irregular  and  defective 
verbs.     All  verbs  are  regular,  irregular  or  defective. 

Regular  verbs  are  those  which  will  end  in  ed  in  past 
time ;  as  learn,  learned;  introduce,  introduced.  Irre- 
gular verbs  will  not  end  in  ed  in  past  time ;  as,  write, 
wrote  ;  go,  loent.  You  would  not  say  she  writed  mc  a 
letter ;  you  would  say,  she  wrote  me  a  letter ;  therefore 
the  verb  tvrite  is  an  irregular  verb.  Defective  verbs 
are  those  that  can  be  used  only  in  some  particular 
m.odes  and  tenses.  Thej^  are  few  in  number  and 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  list.  I  will  give  you  the 
list:  ^'im,  was,  been,  can,  could,  shall,  should,  may. 
might,  will,  would,  ought,  quoth,  must-,  beware.  All 
auxiliary  verbs  are  defective,  except  do,  be  and  have.  Love 
is  not  a  defective  verb,  you  can  use  it  in  any  mood  and 
tense.  You  can  say,  I  love,  I  loved,  T  have  loved,  I  had 
loved,  I  shall  or  will  love,  I  shall  have  loved,  I  may,  can 
or  must  love :  but  can  is  a  defective  verb,  you  can  use 
it  only  in  the  present  tense.  You  can  say  /  can,  but  you 
cannot  say  /  canned,  I  have  canned,  I  had  canned,  I 
shall  or  will  can,  I  may  can,  or  must  can.  I  have  now 
to  inform  you  that  every  verb  is  active,  passive  or  neuter. 
Active  verbs  express  action  ;  as  learn,  introduce,  run. 
fly.  ^'.lost  active  verbs  may  be  distinguished  by  taking 
the  pronouns  him,  me,  her  or  us  after  them,  though  there 
arc  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Introduce  is  an  active  verb ; 
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it  will  admit  him,  me,  her  or  us  after  it ;  as,  introduce  him. 
iiitroduce  me.  Walk,  run  ^nd  J!y  are  also  active  verbs  : 
tliey  certainly  express  a  high  degree  of  action,  yet  they 
will  not  admit  an  objective  case  after  them  ;  as  him,  me, 
her,  us.  The  judgment  of  the  student  will  readily  enable 
him  to  distinguish  active  verbs. 

A  passive  verb  represents  its  subject  or  nominative  as 
l>eing  acted  upon ;  as,  /  am  loved,  he  was  instructed, 
they  have  been  taught.  Here  am  loved,  ivas  instructed, 
<ind  have  been  taught,  are  passive  verbs.  I  would  ob- 
serve, that  one  verb  alone  can  never  be  passive  ;  it  always 
takes  two  or  more  verbs,  or  a  perfect  participle  and  a 
verb,  to  make  a  passive  verb.  A  passive  verb  is  formed 
by  adding  a  perfect  participle  to  the  neuter  verb  be,  or 
any  of  its  inflections.  The  neuter  verb  be  has  nine  in- 
fections ;  as,  am,  art,  is,  are,  urns,  wast,  ivert,  were, 
been.  Add  a  perfect  participle,  as,  loved,  taught  or 
introduced,  to  the  verb  be,  or  any  of  its  inflections,  and 
the  verb  will  become  passive.  The  best  rule  for  distin- 
guishing a  passive  verb  is  to  know  how  it  is  formed. 
There  never  was  a  passive  verb  without  the  verb  be,  or 
one  of  its  nine  inflections,  joined  to  a  perfect  participle. 
Is  am  loved  a  passive  verb  ?  It  is.  Am  is  one  of  the 
inflections  of  the  verb  be,  joined  to  the  verb  loved.  It 
must  be  passive.  But  would  have  loved  be  a  passive 
verb  1  It  would  not.  Have  is  not  the  verb  be,  or  any 
of  its  inflections  ;  consequently  it  cannot  be  passive.  A 
j)assive  verb  will  make  sense  with  the  preposition  by 
after  it;  as,  '■^was  introduced  by  the  gentleman." 

Neuter  verbs  express  neither  action  nor  passion,  but 
being  or  a  state  of  being  ;  as,  be,  live,  lie  and  sit.  The 
verbs  be,  live,  lie  and  sit,  are  neuter.  There  are  very 
few  neuter  verbs  in  the  English  language ;  and  your 
good  sense  will  readily  enable  you  to  distinguish 
them.     Active  transitive  or  intransitive  is  next  in  order. 
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If  a  verb  is  active,  it  is  always  transitive  or  intransitive  ; 
but  if  passive  or  neuter,  you  have  nothing  to  say  about 
transitive  or  intransitive.  Active  transitive  verbs  arc 
those  where  the  action  passes  from  an  agent  to  an  object ; 
as,  "  Harriet  learns  grammar."  Here  the  verb  learns  is 
activ\3  transitive ;  the  action  passes  from  the  agent  Harriet 
to  the  object  grammar.  Harriet  is  the  agent,  learns  is 
the  action,  and  grammar  the  object. 

Active  intransitive  verbs  are  those  where  the  action  i? 
solely  confined  to  the  agent,  and  does  not  pass  over  to  an 
object ;  as,  '  birds^y,' '  boys  run.''  lleiejfy  and  rim,  are 
active,  but  intransitive,  because  the  action  is  confined  to 
the  agents,  and  does  not  pass  over  to  an  object. 

Mood  or  mode  is  next  in  order.  I  would  here  remark. 
that  this  lecture  is  intended  to  obviate  the  third  prin- 
cipal difiiculty  in  becoming  a  grammarian.  To  give 
the  mood  and  tense  to  a  verb,  the  person  and  number 
of  it,  and  to  tell  with  what  it  agrees,  may  truly  be  con- 
sidered the  third  principal  difficulty  in  the  acquisition  of 
this  science. 

Mood  is  a  particular  form  of  the  verb,  showing  thr 
manner  in  which  the  action,  passion  or  being  is  repre- 
sented. Verbs  have  five  moods,  namely,  the  indicative. 
the  imperative,  the  potential,  the  subjimctive,  and  the 
infinitive.  Every  verb  we  speak  or  write  must  be  in  one 
of  these  moods. 

The  indicative  mood  simply  indicates  or  declares  a 
thing;  as,  "Caroline  learns  grammar;"  or  it  asks  a 
question  ;  as  "  Does  Caroline  learn  grammar  ?"  Hert" 
the  verb  learn,  is  in  the  indicative  mood. 

The  imperative  mood  commands,  entreats,  exhorts  or 
permits  a  second  person  to  do  a  thing ;  as,  '  Caroline. 
learn  thou  grammar.'  Here  the  verb  learn  is  in  the  im- 
perative mood. 

The  potential  mood  implies  possibility,  liberty,  power, 
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will,  obligation  or  necessity  ;  as,  '  Caroline  may,  can,  or 
rmtst  ham  grammar.  Here  the  verb  must  learn  is  in 
the  potential  mood. 

The  subjunctive  mood  represents  an  action  in  a  doubt- 
ful or  conditional  manner,  and  is  preceded  by  a  conjunc- 
tion expressed  or  implied,  attended  by  another  verb  ;  as, 
"  TjT Caroline  learn  grammar,  icill  she  not  be  benefitedV 
Here  the  verb  learn  is  in  the  subjunctive  mood. 

The  infinitive  mood  represents  a  thing  in  a  general  or 
unlimited  manner,  without  regard  to  person  or  number, 
without  regard  to  Caroline  ;  as,  "  to  learn  grammar." 
Here  the  verb  learn  is  in  the  infinitive  mood. 

Tense  is  the  distinction  of  time,  and  might  seem  to 
admit  only  of  the  present,  past  and  future ;  and  this  dis- 
tinction would  be  a  rational  and  an  obvious  one.  But  to 
mark  it  more  accurately,  it  is  made  to  consist  of  six  va- 
riations ;  namely,  the  present,  the  imperfect,  the  perfect, 
the  pluperfect,  and  the  first  and  second  future  tenses. 
So  you  perceive  there  are  five  modes  of  doing  a  thing, 
and  six  times  or  tenses  in  which  it  may  be  done. 

The  present  tense  denotes  present  time  ;  as,  '  Caroline 
learns  grammar  now.'  Here  the  verb  learns  is  in  the 
present  tense. 

The  imperfect  tense  denotes  past  time ;  as,  '  Caroline 
learned  grammar  yesterday.'  Here  the  verb  learned  is 
in  the  imperfect  tense. 

The  perfect  tense  represents  the  action  as  completely 
finished :  as,  '  Caroline  has  learned  grammar  already.' 
Here  the  verb  '  has  learned^  is  in  the  perfect  tense. 

The  pluperfect  tense  represents  the  action  not  only 
past  and  finished,  but  also  previous  to  some  other  point 
of  time  specified  in  the  sentence  ;  as,  '  Caroline  had 
learned  grammar  before  my  arrival.'  Here  the  verb 
'  had  learned''  is  in  the  pluperfect  tense. 

The  first  future  tense  represents  the  action  as  yet  to 
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come,  with  or  without  regard  to  the  precise  lime  when  ; 
as,  '  Caroline  shall  or  will  learn  grammar  to-day  or  to- 
morrow.' Here  '  shall  or  will  leanx'  is  in  llie  first  fu- 
uire  tense. 

The  second  future  tense  intimates  that  the  action  will 
be  fully  accomplished,  at  or  before  the  lime  of  another 
future  action  or  event;  as  'Caroline  will  have  learned 
grammar  before  I  leave  town.'  Here  the  verb,  '  wiU 
hare  learned^  is  in  the  second  future  tense. 

Person  and  number,  and  with  what  it  agrees,  are  the 
next  in  order.  I  would  observe,  that  verbs  are  said  to 
have  three  persons  and  two  numbers.  The  persons  are 
the  first,  second  and  third.  The  numbers  are  the  sin- 
gular and  plural.  Strictly  speaking,  verbs  of  tliemselves 
have  no  person  or  number.  They  borrow  their  person 
and  number  from  their  nominative  case ;  and  you  could 
never  ascertain  the  person  and  number  of  a  verb,  unle.ss 
you  knew  its  nominative.  Therefore  you  are  ever  guided, 
in  giving  the  person  and  number  of  a  verb,  by  its  nomina' 
live  case.  Thus,  if  you  say,  '  /  love,  the  verb  love,  is 
first  person  singular,  because  the  agent  /  is,  with  which 
it  agrees.  If  you  say,  '  thou  lovest,  the  verb  lovest,  is 
second  person  singular,  because  the  agent  thou  is,  with 
which  it  agrees.  If  you  say,  '  he,  she  or  it  loves,''  the 
verb  loves,  is  third  person  singular,  because  the  agent  he, 
she  or  it  is,  with  which  it  agrees.  If  you  say,  '  we  love,'' 
the  verb  love  is  first  person  plural,  because  the  agent  wc 
is,  with  which  it  agrees.  If  you  say,  '  i/e  or  you  love,'' 
the  verb  love  is  second  person  plural,  because  the  agent 
ije  or  you  is,  with  which  it  agrees.  If  you  say,  '  they 
love,''  the  verb  love  is  third  person  plural,  because  the 
agent  they  is,  with  which  it  agrees.  If  you  say,  '  Caro- 
line loves,''  the  verb  loves  is  third  person  singular,  because 
the  agent  Caroline  is,  with  which  it  agrees.  If  you  say, 
*  the  gentlemen  love,''  the  verb  love  is  third  person  plural, 
E  2 
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because  the  agent  gentlemen  is,  with  which  it  agrees. 
And  I  repeat  again,  thatyou  are  ever  guided  in  giving  the 
person  and  number  of  a  verb,  by  its  nominative  case. 

I  will  conclude  this  lecture  with  a  number  of  important 
remarks.  The  conjugation  of  a  verbis  styled  the  regular 
combination  and  arrangement  of  its  several  persons,  num- 
bers, moods  and  tenses. 

Auxiliary  verbs  are  those  \vhich  are  prefixed  to  one  of 
the  principal  verbs  to  express  some  particular  mood  of 
time.  They  are  known  by  the  list.  They  are,  do,  be,  have, 
shall,  will,  may,  and  can,  with  their  variations  ;  and  let 
and  must,  which  have  no  variations.  We  must  remember 
that  the  auxiliary  and  principal  verb  should  be  parsed  to- 
gether, although  they  may  be  separated  by  intervening 
words  ;  as,  '  We  should  immediately  and  without  reserve 
confess  our  faults.'  Here,  should  is  the  auxiliary,  and 
confess  the  principal  verb :  therefore  should  and  confess 
are  taken  as  one  word,  and  parsed  together.  Why  can 
we  not  parse  should  immediately  confess  together  ?  Be- 
cause immediately  is  an  adverb,  and  we  can  never  parse 
verbs  and  other  parts  of  speech  together. 

I  would  remark ;  that  a  verb  in  the  imperative  mood 
can  never  agree  with  a  noun.  Therefore,  never  parse  a 
noun  in  the  nominative  case  to  a  verb  in  the  imperative 
mood.  A  verb  in  the  imperative  mood  can  never  agree 
with  the  first  or  third  person  of  the  pronouns  ;  but  must 
agree  with  the  second  of  the  pronouns  -,  with  thou,  ye 
or  you.  It  agrees  with  thou  when  we  address  but  one 
person  or  thing;  as  '  Harriet,  improve  the  present  mo- 
ment."' It  agrees  with  ye  or  you  when  we  address  more 
than  one,  as,  '  Ladies,  permit  me  to  address  you.'  Every 
verb  must  have  a  nominative  case,  expressed  or  implied, 
except  verbs  in  the  infinitive  mood.  They  have  no  person, 
or  number,  or  nominative  case. 

Verbs  following,  bid,  dare,  let,  make,  7ieed,feel,  hear. 
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see,  etc.,  are  put  in  the  infinitive  mood  without  the  sign 
to ;  as,  let  me  go,  instead  of  saying,  let  me  to  go.  Here, 
go  is  in  the  infinitive  mood  v/ithout  the  sign  to.  Never 
attempt  to  give  a  person  or  number  to  a  verb  in  the  infini» 
tive  mood,  for  verbs  in  this  mood  have  neither.  All  you 
observe  concerning  them,  after  giving  the  mood  and  tense, 
is  to  say  by  what  they  are  governed.  They  may  be  gov- 
•erned  by  a  yioun  or  adjective,  verb  or  participle. 

I  will  now  give  you  the  signs  of  the  moods  and  tenses, 
which  will  enable  you  to  speak  or  write  a  verb  in  any 
mood  or  tense  required.  Let, ox  a  command,  is  the  sign 
of  the  imperative  mood.  Whenever  there  is  a  command 
given,  the  verb  must  be  in  the  'imperative  mood.  May, 
tan  or  must,  might,  could,  imuld  or  should,  is  the  sign 
of  the  potential  mood.  There  never  was  a  verb  in 
the  potential  mood,  without  one  of  these  signs,  ex- 
pressed or  understood,  'ff,  tkeicgh  or  lest  is  the  sign  of 
the  subjunctive  mood,  whether  expressed  or  im.plied. 
There  never  was  a  verb  in  tshe  subjunctive  mood,  unless 
something  contingent  or  doubtful  was  implied,  and  a 
correspondent  sign  expressed  or  understood.  To,  is  the 
sign  of  the  infinitive  mood,  whether  expressed  or  implied. 
There  never  was  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood,  without 
the  sign  to,  expressed  or  understood.  The  indicative 
mood  has  no  sign  ;  therefore  unless  you  see  some  of  these 
signs  expressed  or  implied,  the  verb  must  be  in  the  in- 
dicative mood. 

The  present  and  imperfect  tenses  have  no  particular 
sign.  '  I  see  you  now.'  See  is  evidently  in  the  present 
tense.  'I  saw  you  yesterday.'  Saw  is  plainly  in  the 
imperfect  tense.  Bo,  however,  when  it  is  used,  may  be 
considered  a  sign  of  the  present  tense,  and  did,  tlie  sign 
of  the  imperfect  tense.  Your  good  sense,  however, 
will  teach  you  present  and  past  time.  Have,  has,  hath, 
or  hast,  when  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  is  a  sign  of  the 
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perfect  tense.     There  never  was  a  verb  in  the  perleci 
tense  without  have,  has,  hath,  or  hast,  expressed  or  im- 
plied, joined  to  another  verb.     Had,  or  hadst,  when  used 
as  an  auxiliary  verb,  is  a  sign  of  the  pluperfect  tense. 
There  never  was  a  verb  in  the  pluperfect  tense,  without 
had  or  hadst,  expressed  or  implied,  joined  to  another  verb. 
Shall,  or  ivill,  is  a  sign  of  the  first  future  tense.     There 
never  was  a  verb  in  the  first  future  tense  without  shall  or 
will,  expressed  or  understood,  joined  to  another  verb. 
>S!hall  have  or  tvill  have  is  a  sign  of  the  second  future 
tense.     There    never  was  a  verb  in  the  second  future 
tense,  without  shall  have  or  will  have,  expressed  or  im- 
plied.    These  signs  are  of  the  greatest  importance.     Im- 
mediately commit  them,  and  you  t'-annot  fail  to  speak  or 
write  a  verb  in  any  mood  or  tense  required.     The  indic- 
ative and  subjunctive  moods  have  six  tenses,  namely:  the 
present,  imperfect,  perfect,  pluperfect,  first  and  second 
future.     The    imperative   mood   has    only   one    tense, 
namely:  the  present.     The    potential   mood   has    four 
tenses,  namely:  the  present,  imperfect,  perfect,  ^indi  plu- 
perfect.    The  infinitive  mood  has  two  tenses,  namely : 
ihe  present  and  perfect.     Every  verb  we  speak  must  be 
in  one  of  these  moods  and  tenses.     It  would  scarcely  be 
necessary  to  remark,  tliat  we  never  give  mood  and  tense 
to  any  part  of  speech  except  the  verb.     I  would  observe, 
that  you  never  can  use  a  perfect  participle  as  a  verb,  with- 
out an  auxiliary.     It  would  therefore  be  incorrect  to  say, 
'  I  seen  him  when  he  done  it.'     But  you  would  say,  '  I 
saw  him  when  he  did  it.'     Neither  can  we  ever  use  the 
imperfect  tense  of  a  verb  with  an  auxiliary ;  as,  '  I  have 
rose  to  remark;'   'he  had  came;''  'they  had  drank;'' 
but  must  use  a  perfect  participle  ;  as,  '  I  have  risen  to  re- 
mark,' '  he  had  come,''  '  they  had  drunk.''    You  can  never 
use  an  auxiliary  verb  with  a  defective  one ;  as, '  I  had  ought.'' 
It  is  as  incorrect  as  to  say,  '  I  had  can,''  or  '  I  had  could.'' 
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I  will  conclude  this  lecture  by  parsing  a  verb,  and  ap- 
plying the  definitions  agreeably  to  the  order  laid  down. 
'  I  smv  a  lady.'  Saw  is  a  verb,  a  word  that  expresses 
action  or  being.  Irregular,  it  will  not  end  in  ed  in  past 
time.  Active,  it  expresses  action.  Transitive,  the  ac- 
tion passes  from  the  agent  /to  the  object  lady.  Indica- 
tive mood,  simply  indicates  or  declares  a  thing.  Imper- 
fect tense,  denotes  past  time.  Of  the  first  person  singular, 
because  the  agent  1  is,  with  which  it  agress.  Rule :  a 
verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative  case  in  number 
and  person. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  LECTURE  ON  THE  VERB. 

Favor  us  with  the  order  of  parsing  a  verb.  Name  a 
regular  verb.  Why  is  it  regular  ?  Name  an  irregular 
verb.  Why  is  it  irregular  ?  Name  a  defective  verb. 
Why  is  it  defective  ?  Name  an  active  verb.  Why  is  it 
active  ?  Give  me  a  rule  by  which  you  may  in  general 
distinguish  an  active  verb.  Name  a  passive  verb.  Why 
is  it  passive  ?  How  is  a  passive  verb  formed  ?  How 
may  a  passive  verb  be  distinguished  ?  Can  one  verb 
alone  ever  be  passive  ?  Name  a  neuter  verb.  Why  is 
it  neuter  ?  Name  an  active  transitive  verb.  Why  is  it 
active  transitive  ?  Name  an  active  intransitive  verb. 
Why  is  it  active  intransitive  ?  What  is  mood  ?  How 
many  moods  are  there  ?  Name  them.  Define  the  in- 
dicative mood.  Define  the  imperative  mood.  Define 
the  potential  mood.  Define  the  subjunctive  mood.  De- 
fine the  infinitive  mood.  What  is  tense  ?  How  many 
are  there  ?  Name  them.  Define  the  present  tense.  De- 
fine the  imperfect  tense.  Define  the  perfect  tense.  De- 
fine the  pluperfect.  Define  the  first  future  tense.  De- 
fine the  second  future  tense.  Speak  the  verb  love  in  the 
indicative  mood,  present  tense,  with  the  personal  pronoun 
/  before  it.     Speak  the  same  verb  in  the  indicative  mood. 
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imperfect  tense.  Speak  it  in  the  indicative  mood,  per- 
fect tense.  Speak  it  in  the  indicative  mood,  pluperfect 
tense.  Speak  it  in  the  indicative  mood,  first  future  tense. 
Speak  it  in  the  indicative  mood,  second  future  tense. 
Speak  the  verb  love  in  the  imperative  mood.  Speak  it 
in  the  potential  mood.  Speak  it  in  the  subjunctive  mood. 
Speak  it  in  the  infinitive  mood.  How  many  person's 
and  numbers  have  verbs  ?  Name  them.  By  what  are 
you  ever  guided  in  giving  the  person  and  number  of  a 
verb  ?  If  we  say,  Caroline  learns,  the  verb  is  of  what 
person  and  number  ?  If  we  say,  the  ladies  walk,  the 
verb  walk,  is  of  what  person  and  number  ? 

What  is  the  conjugation  of  a  verb  styled  ?  What  are 
auxiliary  verbs  ?  Kow  may  we  know  them  ?  Can  a 
verb  in  the  imperative  mood  ever  agi-ee  with  a  noun  ? 
Can  you  ever  put  a  noun  in  the  nominative  case  to  a  verb 
in  the  imperative  mood  1  Can  a  verb  in  the  imperative 
mood  ever  agree  with  the  first  or  third  person  of  the  pro- 
nouns ?  With  what  does  a  verb  in  the  imperative  mood 
always  agree  ?  When  does  a  verb  in  the  imperative  mood 
agree  with  thoii  ?  When  does  a  verb  in  the  imperative 
mood  agree  with  ye  or  you?  Must  every  verb  have  a 
nominative  case,  expressed  or  implied  ?  What  exceptions 
are  there  1  Verbs  following  bid,  dare,  let,  make,  need, 
see,  hear,  and  feel,  are  put  in  what  mood,  without  the 
sign  to  ?  Can  you  give  person  or  number  to  a  verb  in 
the  infinitive  mood  1  Is  there  any  thing  more  to  be  said 
about  it  after  giving  the  mood  and  tense  ?  What  is  it? 
Can  you  ever  use  a  perfect  participle  as  a  verb  without 
an  auxiliary  before  it?  Can  you  ever  use  the  imperfect 
tense  of  a  verb  with  an  auxiliary  before  it  ?  What  must 
you  use  ?  Can  you  ever  use  an  auxiliary  verb  with  a 
defective  one  ?  Favor  me  Math  the  signs  of  the  moods. 
Unless  you  see  some  of  these  signs,  expressed  or  impli- 
ed, the  verb  is  in  what  mood  ?     Favor  us  with  the  sisrns 
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of  ihe  tenses.  Unless  you  see  some  of  these  signs  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  the  verb  is  in  \yhat  tense  ?  How 
many  tenses  have  the  subjunctive  and  indicative  moods  f 
How  many  has  the  potential  mood  ?  How  many  has  the 
infinitive  mood  ?  How  many  has  the  imperative  mood  ? 
Parse  a  verb  in  some  sentence  agreeably  to  the  order  laid 
dov^n,  and  apply  the  definitions. 


LECTURE  ON  THE  ADVERB. 

You  have  been  taught  in  the  introductory  lecture,  what 
adverbs  are,  and  how  to  distinguish  them.  Permit  me 
10  give  you  the  order  of  parsing  an  adverb,  which  is,  An 
adverb,  and  why  ;  ivhat  kind,  lohat  it  qualifies,  and  ap- 
ply the  ride.  An  adverb,  and  why,  is  first  in  order.  On 
this  I  need  not  descant,  you  already  understand  it.  Per- 
mit me  to  inform  you  that  there  are  several  classes  of 
adverbs,  namely,  number,  order,  place,  time,  quantity, 
manner  or  quality,  doubt,  affirmation,  negatioii,  inter- 
rogation, and  comparison. 

1.  Of  number;  as,  'Once,  twice,  thrice.' 

2.  Of  order  ;  as,  '  First,  secondly,  llliirdly.' 

3.  Of  place;  as,  'Here,  there,  where,  elsewhere.' 

4.  Of  time.  Of  time  present ;  as,  '  Now,  to-day.' 
Of  time  past ;  as,  '  Already,  before,  lately,  yesterday.' 
Of  time  to  come ;  as,  '  Tomorrow,  not  yet,  hereafter.' 
Of  time  indefinite  ;  as,  '  Oft,  oftentimes,  sometimes.' 

5.  Of  quantity  ;  as,  '  Much,  little,  sufficiently.' 

6.  Of  manner  or  quality ;  as,  '  Wisely,  foolishly, 
justly,' 

7.  Of  quality.  Adverbs  of  quality  are  the  most  nu- 
merous kind,  and  they  are  generally  formed  by  adding 
the   termination    ly   to   an    adjective    or   participle,     or 
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changing /e  into  ly ;  as,  "Bad,  badly;  cheerful,  cheer- 
fully; able,  ably;  admirable,  admirably." 

8.  Of  doubt ;  as,  "  Perhaps,  peradventure,  perchance." 

9.  0?  affirmation ;  as,  "Verily,  truly,  yes." 

10.  Oi negation;  as,  "Nay,  no,  not." 

11.  Oi interrogation;  as,  "  How,  why,  wherefore." 

12.  Oi  comparison  ;  as.  More,  most,  alike." 
Permit  me  here  to  remark,  that  the  adverb  has  no  gram- 
matical connection  with  any  other  part  of  speech  except 
the  verb,  participle,  adjective  and  adverb.  It  always  qual- 
ifies one  of  them.  I  will  give  you  an  example  where  an 
adverb  qualifies  a  verb ;  as,  the  lady  walks  gracefulhj. 
Here  the  adverb  gracefully  qualifies  the  verb  walks. 
That  is,  it  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  lady  walks. 
Rule :  Adverbs  qualify  verbs.  I  will  give  you  an  ex- 
ample where  an  adverb  qualifies  an  adjective  ;  as,  a  most 
amiable  lady.  Here  the  adverb  most  qualifies  the  adjec- 
tive amiable.  Rule :  Adverbs  qualify  adjectives.  I 
will  give  you  an  example  where  an  adverb  qualifies  a 
participle  ;  as,  I  saw  the  ship  approaching  rapidly.  Here 
rapidly  is  an  adverb,  and  qualifies  the  participle  approach- 
ing. Rule  :  Adverbs  qualify  participles.  I  will  give, 
you  an  example  where  an  adverb  qualifies  another  adverb: 
as,  the  lady  sings  very  sweetly.  Here  very  is  an  adverb, 
qualifying  the  adverb  siveetly.  Rule  :  Adverbs  qualify 
adverbs. 

I  would  here  observe,  that  no  definite  rule  can  be  giv- 
en for  placing  adverbs  in  a  sentence.  We  should  endea- 
vor to  place  them  in  that  position  which  will  render  the 
sentence  the  most  perspicuous  and  agreeable.  Those  ad- 
verbs which  relate  to  adjectives  should  be  placed  before 
ihem,  and  those  which  relate  to  compound  verbs  are  gen- 
erally placed  after  the  auxiliary.  The  repetition  of  a  ne- 
gative word  strengthens  the  negation  ;  as.  No,  no,  no. 
Rut  two  negative  words  should  never  be  used  in  the  same 
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sentence  ;  they  destroy  the  negation,  and  render  the 
meaning  affirmative  ;  as,  'I  do  not  know  nothing  about 
it,'  It  siiould  be,  I  do  not  know  any  thing  about  it ;  or, 
I  know  nothing  about  it.  Adverbs  sometimes  perlbrni 
the  office  of  conjunctions,  and  may  be  termed  adverbial 
conjunctions ;  as,  '  ^gain,  also,  since,  ivhen.'' 

The  definite  article  the  is  frequently  prefixed  to  adverbs 
of  the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees,  to  mark  the 
degrees  more  strongly ;  as,  the  more  I  see  him,  the  bet- 
ter I  like  him.  The  more  and  the  better  are  adverbial 
phrases. 

I  will  conclude  this  lecture,  by  parsing  an  adverb  agree- 
ably to  the  order  laid  down,  and  by  applying  the  defini- 
tions. '  The  lady  walks  gracefidly.''  Gracefully  is  an 
adverb  of  manner,  a  part  of  speech  joined  to  verbs,  ad- 
jectives and  other  adverbs,  to  limit  or  qualify  their  sense, 
qualifying  the  verb  walks.  Rule  :  Adverbs  qualify  verbs. 

QUESTIONS    ON    THE    LECTURE    ON    THE    ADVERBS. 

Favor  us  with  the  order  of  parsing  an  adverb.  Are 
there  different  classes  of  adverbs  ?  Name  them.  Name 
an  adverb  of  number.  Name  one  of  order.  Of  place. 
Of  time.  Of  quantity.  Of  manner  or  quality.  Of  doubt. 
Of  affirmation.  Of  negation.  Of  interrogation.  Of 
comparison.  Can  two  negatives  be  used  in  the  same  sen- 
tence ?  What  do  adverbs  qualify?  Give  an  example 
where  an  adverb  qualifies  a  verb.  Give  an  example  where 
an  adverb  qualifies  an  adjective.  Give  an  example  where 
an  adverb  qualifies  an  adverb.  Give  an  example  where 
an  adverb  qualifies  a  participle.  Can  any  definite  rule  be 
given  for  placing  adverbs  in  a  sentence  ?  What  general 
rule  can  be  given  ?  What  is  the  effect  of  a  repetition  of 
an  adverb  in  a  sentence  ?  Can  two  adverbs  of  negation 
be  used  in  a  sentence  ?  Give  an  example  in  which  there 
is  a  violation  of  this  rule.  Are  there  adverbial  phrases  I 
F 
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Name  one.     Parse  an  adverb  agreeably  to  the  order  laid 
down,  and  apply  the  definitions. 


LECTURE  ON  THE  PREPOSITION. 

You  have  been  taught  in  the  introductory  lecture,  what 
a  preposition  is,  and  hov/  to  distinguish  it.  I  will  now 
give  you  the  order  of  parsing  a  preposition,  which  is  :  Ji 
preposition  and  why,  and  ivhat  it  influences.  From  this 
order,  you  perceive  that  the  preposition  is  a  very  easy 
part  of  speech  to  parse  ;  we  merely  say  it  is  a  preposi- 
tion and  tell  what  it  influences  ;  or  in  other  words,  what 
noun  or  pronoun  it  governs.  Indeed,  but  very  little  can 
be  said  about  it.  But  to  make  use  of  a  suitable  preposi- 
tion, in  speaking  and  writing,  requires  a  correct  taste  and 
a  discriminating  judgment.  Different  relations  should 
be  expressed  by  different  prepositions  ;  as,  we  are  dis- 
appointed of  a  thing  when  we  expect  it,  and  cannot  ob- 
tain it ;  and  disappointed  m  a  thing  when  we  have  ob- 
tained it,  and  find  that  it  does  not  answer  our  purpose. 
In  this  sentence,  '  He  walks  with  a  staff  by  moonlight,' 
the  preposition  with  and  by  are  judiciously  used  and 
properly  placed :  but  if  we  say,  '  He  walks  by  a  staff" 
with  moonlight,'  we  at  once  discover  the  impropriety  of 
their  situation.  I  would  observe,  that  prepositions  should 
always  precede  the  noun  or  pronoun  which  they  govern, 
and  should  never  close  a  sentence.  Although  it  may  be 
considered  a  grammatical  expression  to  say,  '  Whom  does 
this  house  belong  to  V  it  is  certainly  inelegant.  We 
should  say,  '  To  whom  does  this  house  belong  V  Pre- 
positions become  adverbs  when  they  do  not  govern  an 
objective  case  ;  as,  '  It  was  favorably  spoken  of.' 

I  will  conclude  this  brief  lecture,  by  parsing  a  prepo- 
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sition  agreeably  to  the  order  laid  down.  '  He  went  with 
the  lady.'  With  is  a  preposition,  a  part  of  speech  used 
to  connect  words,  showing  the  relation  between  he  and 
iady^  and  governing  it.  Rule  ;  Prepositions  govern  the 
objective  case. 

liUESTIGNS    ON   THE    LECTURE    ON    THE    PREPOSITION. 

Favor  us  with  the  order  of  parsing  a  preposition.  Fa- 
vor us  with  a  list  of  prepositions.  How  should  different 
relations  be  expressed  ?  Should  prepositions  always  pre- 
cede the  noun  or  pronouns  which  they  govern  ?  May  a 
preposition  ever  close  a  sentence  ?  When  do  prepositions 
become  adverbs.  Parse  a  preposition  agreeably  to  the 
order  laid  down. 


LECTURE  ON  THE  CONJUNCTION. 

You  have  been  taught,  in  the  introductory  lecture, 
what  conjunctions  are  and  how  to  distinguish  them.  I 
will  give  you  the  order  of  parsing  a  conjunction,  which 
is^  A  conjunction,  and  why.  Copulative  or  disjunctive, 
and  rvhy,  and  what  it  connects.  You  must  be  able  to 
distinguish  a  copulative  from  a  disjunctive  conjunction. 
Unless  you  can,  you  will  never  be  able  to  speak  or  write 
correctly,  A  knowledge  of  all  the  different /isis  is  very  im- 
portant; but  that  of  the  conjunctions  absolutely  necessary. 
The  conjunction  copulative  serves  to  connect  or  continue 
a  sentence,  by  expressing  addition  of  meaning:  as,  Har- 
riet and  Caroline  improve,  because  they  study.  The  con- 
Junction  disjunctive  serves  not  only  to  connect  and  con- 
tinue a  sentence,  but  io  express  opposition  of  meaning, 
in  different  degrees  ;  as,  '  Hiough  she  is  rich,  yet  she 
is  not  amiable,'  I  believe  you  perceive  the  difference 
between  the  copulative  and  disjunctive  conjunction;  for 
when  I  say,  Harriet  and  Caroline  study,  the  expression 
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implies  that  they  both  study ;  but  v/hen  I  say,  Harriet 
or  Caroline  studies,  the  expression  shows  that  only  one 
studies.  You  perceive,  from  this  lecture,  that  the  con- 
junction is  a  connective  part  of  speech,  and  you  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  parsing  it.  I  would  here  observe,  that 
conjunctions  generally  connect  the  same  cases  of  nouns 
and  pronouns,  so  that  if  you  can  tell  the  case  of  the  first 
noun  in  a  sentence,  you  will  find  no  difficulty  with  those 
v/hich  follow ;  as,  '  fVisdor.i,  virlue  and  happiness  dwell 
with  the  golden  mediocrity.'  Now,  if  you  can  tell  the 
case  of  the  noun  t'jisdom,  you  know  that  of  virtue  and 
happiness^  for  I  repeat,  they  must  be  in  the  same  case. 
Conjunctions  likewise  generally  connect  the  same  moods 
and  tenses  of  verbs. 

I  will  conclude  this  lecture,  by  parsing  a  conjunction, 
copulative  and  disjunctive,  agreeably  to  the  order  laid 
down.  "  Harriet  and  Caroline  study  grammar,  but  they 
do  not  study  rhetoric."  And  is  a  conjunction,  a  part  of 
speech  used  to  connect  words  and  sentences  ;  copulative, 
it  connects  and  continues  the  sentence,  connecting  the 
nouns  Harriet  and  Caroline.  But  is  a  conjunction,  a 
part  of  speech  used  to  connect  words  and  sentences ; 
disjunctive,  it  not  only  serves  to  connect  and  continue 
the  sentence,  but  also  to  express  opposition  of  meaning 
in  different  degrees,  connecting  the  two  members  of  this 
compound  sentence. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  LECTURE  ON  THE  C0^'JUNCTI0N. 

Favor  us  with  the  order  of  parsing  a  conjunction.  Favor 
us  with  the  list  of  conjunctions.  How  many  kinds  are 
there  ?  Name  them.  Define  the  copulative  conjunction. 
Define  the  disjunctive  conjunction.  Do  conjunctions  gen- 
erally connect  the  same  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns  and 
tlie  same  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs?  Parse  a  conjunc- 
tion copulative.  Parse  a  conjunction  disjunctive. 
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LECTURE  ON  THE  INTERJECTION. 

You  have  been  tauglit,  in  the  introdiittory  lecture, 
what  interjections  are,  and  how  to  distinguish  them.  I 
will  ^ve  you  the  order  of  parsing  an  interjection,  which 
is:  An  interjection^  andzchy.  You  perceive,  from  this 
order,  that  little  can  be  said  on  the  interjection.  It  is  a 
word  that  is  used  to  express  tlie  sudden  emotion  of  the 
niiad ;  and  any  word  may  be  an  interjection,  if  used  to 
express  some  sudden  passion  or  emotion.  There  are 
several  classes  of  interjections  :  as,  Of  earnestness,  of 
^rief,  of  wonder,  of  pity,  of  contempt,  of  disgust,  of 
admiration,  of  salutation,  etc.  Of  earnestness  ;  as  oh  ! 
indeed!  etc.  Of  grief;  as.  Ah  !  oh  !  dear  !  Of  wonder: 
as,  Really  !  strange  !  etc.  Of  pity  ;  as,  Alas  I  oh  I  dear  ! 
Of  contempt ;  as,  Hist !  a^vay  !  Of  disgust ;  as.  Fie  ! 
Of  admiration  ;  as,  Surprising  !  Of  salutation  ;  as.  Wel- 
come !  hail !  all  hail !  There  arc  likewise  interjectivo 
phrases  ;  as,  Can  gold  gain  friendship  ?  Impudence  of 
hope!  Impudence  of  hope  is  an  interjective  phrase. 
The  frequent  use  of  interjections  is  not  to  be  recommend- 
ed.    It  indicates  thoughtlessness  rather  llian  sensibility. 

I  will  conclude  this  lecture  by  parsing  an  interjection 
?.greeably  to  the  order  laid  down.  "Alas!  I  have 
alienated  my  friend,  perhaps  for  ever."  Alas  is  an 
'nterjection,  a  part  of  speech  used  to  express  the  sudden 
emotion  of  the  mind. 

QUKSTIOKS  ox  THE  LECTl'RE  ON  THE  INTERJECTIOJSS. 

Favor  us  with  the  order  of  parsing  an  interjection. 
How  many  classes  of  interjections  are  there  ?  Name 
them.  Are  there  interjective  phrases?  Name  one. 
What  does  the  too  frequent  use  of  interjections  indicate? 
Parse  an  interjection  agreeably  to  the  order. 
f2 
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LECTURE  ON  THE  ARTICLE. 

You  have  been  taught  in  the  introductory  lecture  whaJ 
an  article  is,  and  how  to  distinguish  it.  I  will  give  you 
the  order  of  parsing  an  article  ;  which  is,  An  article,  and 
why.  Definite  or  indefinite,  and  why.  If  definite,  say 
what  it  defines,  and  tell  how  it  may  agree  ivith  the 
noun.  If  indefinite,  say  to  ivhat  it  refers,  and  tell  hotv 
if  may  agree  ivith  the  norm.  I  would  observe,  that  in 
the  English  language,  there  are  but  two  articles,  a  or  an, 
and  the.  A  or  an  is  called  the  indefinite  article,  because 
it  is  used  to  point  out  one  single  thing  of  the  kind,  in  an 
indefinite  manner  ;  as,  A  book,  an  apple.  The,  is  called 
the  defi:?ite  article,  because  it  generally  points  out  the 
particular  thing  meant ;  as,  the  lady,  the  gentleman.  A 
or  an  is  never  used  before  a  plural  noun.  The,  is  placed 
before  a  singular  or  plural  noun.  A  becomes  an  before 
a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  a  silent  h ;  as.  An 
acorn,  an  hour.  Here  you  see  that  acorn  begins  with  a 
vowel,  and  hm  hour  is  silent ;  therefore,  an  is  used  instead 
of  a.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  however.  An 
must  not  be  used  before  the  vowel  u,  A^hen  it  is  sounded 
long,  but  a;  zs  A  union,  a  university.  But  it  is  correct 
to  say  an  umbrella,  because  the  u  is  short  in  umbrella. 
A  must  also  be  generally  used  after  the  words  many 
and  such;  as.  Many  a  one,  such  a  one.  An  must  be 
used  when  the  following  words  begin  with  an  h  that  is 
not  silent,  if  the  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable ;  as, 
An  heroic  action,  an  historical  account.  But  when  the 
h  is  sounded,  and  the  accent  is  not  on  the  second  sylla- 
ble, a  only  is  to  be  used ;  as,  A  hand,  a  heathen.  I 
would  here  observe,  that  a  repetition  of  the  article  is 
sometimes  necessary,  or  else  the  adjectives  would  be 
confined   to  the  same  noun,  when  the  qualities  belong  to 
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things  individually  difierent ;  as,  "  The  old  and  neu^ 
Testament."  Here  we  join  inconsistent  qualities.  We 
should  supply  the  article,  and  say  the  old  and  the  new 
Testament. 

I  will  conclude  this  brief  lectui'e,  by  parsing  the  arti- 
cles, definite  and  indefinite,  agi-eeably  to  the  order  laid 
down,  and  applying  the  definitions.  "  A  lady."  A  is 
an  article,  a  word  prefixed  to  nouns  to  limit  their  sense. 
Indefinite,  it  refers  to  lady,  and  agrees  M'ith  lady  in  the 
singular  number.  Rule  :  The  indefinite  article  a  or  an 
agrees  with  nouns  in  the  singular  number  only.  "  The 
men."  Tlie,  is  an  article,  a  word  prefixed  to  nouns  to 
limit  their  sense.  Definite,  it  defines  men,  and  agrees 
with  men  in  the  plural  number,  agreeably  to  rule,  which 
says :  The  definite  article  the  may  agree  U'ith  nouns  in 
the  singiflar  or  plural  number. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  LECTURE  ON  THE  ARTICLE. 

Favor  us  with  the  order  of  parsing  an  article.  How 
many  articles  are  there  ?  Name  them.  Define  the  in- 
definite article.  Define  the  definite  article.  Are  a  and 
an  the  same  articles  ?  When  does  a  become  an  ?  What 
are  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  ?  Could  you  say  "  such 
an  one  ?"  What  would  you  say  ?  How  does  the  definite 
article  agree  with  nouns  ?  How  does  the  indefinite  arti- 
cle, a  or  an,  agree  with  nouns  ?  Give  an  example  where 
the  article  is  improperly  omitted.  Parse  the  indefinite 
article  agreeably  to  the  order.  Parse  the  definite  article 
agreeably  to  the  order. 
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LECTURE  ON  THE  PARTICIPLE. 

You  have  been  taught  in  the  introductory  lecture,  vvhat 
participles  are,  and  how  to  distinguish  them.  I  will  give 
you  the  order  of  parsing  a  participle  ;  which  is,  ./^  parti- 
ciple and  tvhy,  present  or  active,  perfect  or  past,  or 
coonpound  perfect,  and  say  from  rvhat  it  is  derived. 
There  are  three  kinda  of  participles ;  the  present  or 
active,  which  denotes  the  continuation  of  an  action,  and 
always  ends  in  ing,  as  Loving :  The  perfect  or  past, 
which  represents  the  action  as  completely  finished,  and 
generally  ends  in  d,  e,  n,  or  /,  as  Loved,  done,  risen, 
sent :  The  compound  perfect  participle,  which  represents 
the  action  as  completed  before  the  time  referred  to,  and 
is  always  formed  by  prefixing  the  present  participle, 
having  or  being,  to  the  perfect  participle,  thus :  Having 
or  being  loved.  I  would  here  remark,  that  all  participles 
which  are  derived  from  active  verbs  will  govern  the  ob- 
jective case,  the  same  as  the  verbs  from  which  they  are 
derived.  You  perceive,  from  the  order  laid  down  for 
parsing  participles,  that  we  never  apply  gender,  person, 
number,  case  or  mood  or  tense  to  them  ;  and,  althougli 
many  authors  on  grammar  do  parse  them  as  having  a 
connexion  with  other  parts  of  speech,  and  agreeing  with 
them,  or  being  governed  by  them,  yet  we  consider  this 
not  a  necessary  distinction  ;  but  one  which  tends  to  con- 
fuse, rather  than  to  enlighten  the  learner's  mind.  I  would 
observe,  that  although  we  are  able  instantly  to  distinguish 
present  and  compound  perfect  participles,  yet  we  have 
no  rule  to  guide  us  in  distinguishing  perfect  participles 
from  verbs.  Nothing  but  the  good  judgment  of  the  pu- 
pils, and  their  advanced  state  in  grammar,  will  enable 
them  to  distinguish  a  perfect  participle  from  a  verb.  I  will 
give  you  an  example  of  a  perfect  participle  :  "  Charged 
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witii  ricli  gifts,  he  went  to  the  king."  Charged  is  a 
perfect  participle,  derived  from  the  verb  to  charge*  This, 
when  parsing,  is  all  that  is  to  be  said  about  it.  Were  you  to- 
parse  it  as  a  verb,  you  would  find  nothing  expressed  or 
implied  with  which  it  should  agree  ;  therefore  it  must  be 
a  perfect  participle. 

I  will  conclude  this  lecture  by  parsing  a  participle  for 
you,  agreeably  to  the  order  laid  down:  ^'■Receiving  the 
information,  he  left  town."  Receiving  is  a  present  par- 
ticiple, from  the  verb  to  receive.  Present  or  active  re- 
reiving,  perfect  or  passive  received,  compound  perfect 
having  or  being  received.  A  participle  is  a  part  of 
speech  derived  from  a  verb. 

QUESTIONS  ON    THE    LECTURE    ON    THE    PARTICIPLE. 

Favor  us  with  the  order  of  parsing  a  participle.  How 
many  kinds  of  participles  are  there  ?  Name  them.  Do 
we  ever  apply  gender,  person,  number,  case  or  mood  or 
tense  to  a  participle  ?  How  is  a  present  participle 
formed  ?  How  does  the  present  participle  represent  an 
action  ?  How  does  a  perfect  participle  represent  the  ac- 
tion ?  How  does  the  compound  perfect  participle  repre- 
sent the  action  ?  How  is  the  compound  perfect  partici- 
ple formed  ?  Will  participles  that  are  derived  from  ac- 
tive verbs  govern  the  objective  case  ?  Parse  a  participle 
agreeably  to  the  order  laid  down,  and  apply  the  defini- 
tions. 


J.ECTURE  ON  THE  RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

You  have  been  taught  in  the  introductory  lecture,  what 
pronouns  are,  and  how  to  distinguish  them.  This  lec- 
ture is  upon  the  relative  pronouns.  Relative  pronouns 
are  those  parts  of  speech   which  relate,  in  general,  tQ 
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some  word  or  phrase  going  before  them,  which  is  called 
the  antecedent.  They  are  who,  which,  what,  and  that. 
I  would  observe,  that  relative  pronouns  always  agree  with 
the  word  or  phrase  for  which  they  stand,  in  gender  and 
number,  and  frequently  in  person ;  as,  We  who  study, 
improve.  In  this  example,  who  is  a  relative  pronoun, 
and  relates  to  we  for  its  antecedent,  with  which  it  agrees 
in  gender,  person,  and  number,  agreeably  to  the  rule. 
Now  if  you  wish  to  ascertain  the  gender,  person  and 
number  of  the  relative  pronoun  who,  you  must  refer  to 
its  antecedent  ive :  for  it  will  be  of  the  same  gender,  per- 
son and  number.  I  will  here  observe,  that  the  word  who 
is  applied  to  persons  ;  and  which  to  brutes,  and  inani- 
mate things.  This  is  a  nice  distinction,  which  you  must 
be  very  careful  to  observe.  You  cannot  say,  this  is  the 
friend  which  I  love.  Oh,  no.  You  would  say,  this  is  the 
friend  whom  I  love.  You  coald  not  say  this  is  the  bird 
who  sung  so  sweetly.  You  would  say,  this  is  the  bird 
which  sung  so  sweetly ;  and  I  repeat  again,  that  who 
is  applied  to  persons  only,  and  which  to  brutes  and  inani- 
mate things.  If  we  wish,  however,  to  designate  one 
person  of  two,  or  a  particular  person  among  many,  we 
use  tvhichi  as,  "  Which  of  the  two  is  the  person." 
Who  is  the  same  in  both  numbers,  and  you  can  only  as- 
certain its  number  by  referring  to  its  antecedent.  It  is 
thus  declined :  nominative  who,  possessive  whose,  ob- 
jective whom.  So  that  you  perceive  tvho  is  always  in 
the  nominative,  whose  in  the  possessive,  and  whom  in 
the  objective  case.  The  word  that  may  be  three  parts 
fof  speech,  depending  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used 
in  a  sentence.  The  three  parts  of  speech  are  these, 
namely  :  A  relative  pronoun,  a  demonstrative  adjective 
pronoun,  and  a  conjunction..  The  word  that,  is  a  rela- 
tive pronoun  when  you  change  it  into  who  or  which,  with- 
out destroying  the  sense.;  as,  "  He  that  made  us  is  eter- 
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uai."  You  can  say  he  who  made  us  is  eternal.  In  this 
sentence  the  word  that  is  a  relative  pronoun;  you  can 
change  it  into  ivho  without  destroying  the  sense.  "  Mod- 
esty is  a  quality  that  highly  adorns  a  woman."  In  this 
sentence  the  word  that  is  a  relative  pronoun :  you  can 
change  it  into  which ;  as,  Modesty  is  a  quality,  which 
highly  adorns  a  woman.  The  word  that  is  a  demonstra- 
tive adjective  pronoun,  when  it  joins  a  noun,  and  points 
out  the  particular  noun  ;  as,  "  That  lady:  that  gentle- 
man ;"  meaning  a  particular  lady  or  gentleman.  In  this 
situation  it  has  no  case  ;  but  we  apply  the  rule  for  par- 
sing an  adjective.  The  word  that  is  a  conjunction,  when 
it  is  neither  of  the  former;  that  is,  when  you  cannot 
change  it  into  who  or  which,  and  it  does  not  join  a  noun, 
it  must  be  a  conjunction ;  as,  "  I  rejoice  that  you  are 
well."  In  this  sentence  the  word  that  is  a  conjunction. 
You  cannot  change  it  into  who  or  which.  You  cannot 
say,  I  rejoice  who  you  are  well ;  I  rejoice  ivhich  you  are 
well.  Neither  does  it  join  a  noun.  Therefore  it  must 
be  a  conjunction.  I  would  remark  that  the  word  that,  is 
applied  to  persons  and  things.  From  this  explanation 
you  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  word  that,  accurately, 
in  every  situation.  I  would  here  observe,  that  the  rela- 
tive pronoun  that,  is  frequently  preferable  to  who  or 
which;  as  in  the  following  examples:  After  an  adjec- 
tive of  the  superlative  degree  ;  as,  "  He  was  the  best 
grammarian  that  attended  the  lectures."  After  the  ad- 
jective same;  as,  "  this  is  the  same  person  that  I  saw." 
After  the  antecedent  who;  as,  "  Who  that  is  at  all  con- 
versant with  the  customs  and  manners  of  society,  could 
act  thus."  After  a  joint  reference  to  persons  and  things  ; 
as,  "  He  spoke  of  the  men  and  things  that  he  had  seen." 
After  an  unlimited  antecedent ;  as,  "  Thoughts  that 
breathe  and  words  that  burn ;"  and  in  general  where  the 
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propriety  of  ivho  or  which  is  doubtful;  as,  "the  little 
child  thai  I  saw." 

What,  may  be  three  parts  of  speech,  depending  on  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  used  in  a  sentence,  namely  ;  a  com- 
pound  relative  pronoun,  an  interrogative  adjective  pro- 
noun, and  a  relative  pronoun  of  the  interrogative  kind. 
What  is  a  compound  relative,  when  it  is  equivalent  to 
that  lohich,  and  then  you  must  give  a  separate  case  to 
that  and  ichich.  Sometimes  they  are  botli  in  the  nom- 
inative case.  Sometimes  they  are  both  in  the  objective 
case.  Sometimes  one  is  in-  the  nominative,  and  the  other 
in  the  objective  case.  I  will  give  you  an  example  where 
what  is  a  compound  relative  and  equivalent  to  that  udnch, 
or  the  thing  which,  and  they  are  both  in  the  nominative 
case;  as,  "  Whatever  tends  to  promote  our  love  of  vir- 
tue, should  be  diligently  sought."  Here,  that,  the  ante- 
cedent part  of  ivhat,  is  in  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb 
should  be  sought ;  and  ivhich,  the  relative  part  of  ivhat, 
is  in  the  nominative  to  the  verb  tends.  It  reads  thus, 
transposed  ;  that  should  be  sought  diligently,  which  tends 
to  promote  our  love  of  virtue.  I  will  give  you  an  exam- 
ple where  what  is  a  compound  relative, and  equivalent 
to  that  ivhich,  and  they  are  both  in  the  objective  case ; 
as,  '  Endeavor  to  excel  in  whatever  you  undertake.'  Here, 
that,  the  antecedent  part  of  what,  is  in  the  objective 
case,  the  object  of  the  relation  of  the  preposition  in,  and 
governed  by  it.  Which,  the  relative  part  of  ivhat,  is  in 
the  objective  case,  the  object  of  the  action  of  the  active  tran- 
sitive verb  undertake,  and  governed  by  it.  It  reads  thus, 
transposed ;  Endeavor  to  excel  in  that  you  undertake 
which.  I  will  give  you  an  example  where  what  is  a 
compound  relative  pronoun,  equivalent  to  that  ivhich, 
and  one  is  in  the  nominative,  and  the  other  in  the  objec- 
tive case ;  as,  '  Our  ignorance  of  what  is  to  come,  of 
ivhat  is  really  good  or  evil,  should  correct  our  anxiety 
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about  worldly  aflairs.'  Here,  that,  the  antecedent  pavi. 
of  what,  is  in  the  objective  case,  and  governed  by  tiie 
preposition  of.  Which,  the  relative  part,  is  in  the  nom- 
inative case  to  the  verb  is.  It  reads  thus,  trans'posed ; 
Our  ignorance  of  that  u'hich  is  to  come,  or  of  that  which 
is  really  good  or  evil,  should  correct  our  anxiety  about 
worldly  affairs.  The  word  ivhat  is  an  interrogative  pro- 
norainal  adjective,  or  adjective  pronoun,  when  it  joins  a 
noun  ;  as,  '  What  beautiful  situation  is  that  ?  IJliat  book 
did  you  request  me  to  bring  you  from  the  city  V  In  these 
sentences  ivhat  is  an  adjective  pronoun,  and  has  no  case, 
but  we  apply  the  rule  for  parsing  adjectives.  What  is  a" 
relative  pronoun  of  the  interrogative  kind,  when  it  is 
used  in  asking  questions  ;  as,  '  What  signify  the  coun- 
sel and  care  of  preceptors,  when  youth  think  they  have 
no  need  of  assistance  ?'  In  this  situation  it  has  a  case  ; 
and  to  the  learner,  it  would  appear  to  be  in  the  nomina- 
tive case,  though  it  is  not ;  it  is  in  the  objective  case,  the 
object  of  the  action  of  the  active  verb  signify.  It  reads 
thus,  transposed  ;  The  counsel  and  care  of  preceptors 
signify  what?  What  is  sometimes  considered  an  inter- 
jection ;  as,  *  Wliat!  did  you  mean  to  deceive  me  ?' 

I  would  here  observe,  that  nouns  of  multitude  should 
generally  be  represented  by  that;  as,  '  The  family  thai 
I  visited.'  The  pronoun  what  should  never  be  used  in- 
stead of  the  conjunction  that ;  as,  'He  Avould  not  believe 
but  lohat  he  was  there.'  It  should  be,  but  that  he  Avas 
there.  I  would  likewise  observe,  that  what  is  frequently 
used  as  a  compound  relative;  but  never  simply  as  a  rela- 
tive. It  is,  therefore,  incorrect  to  say,  '  This  is  the  book 
what  I  wanted,'  It  should  be,  that  or  ivhich  I  wanted. 
The  word  ichich  is  always  an  adjective  when  it  joins  a 
noun,  as,  '  Which  book  did  you  want  ?'  It  will  be  well, 
perhaps,  to  apprise  you,  that  the  lecture  upon  the  relative 
pronoun  is  more  intricate  than  any  of  the  other  lectures. 
G 
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By  reviewing  it  with  attention,  however,  you  will  soon 
be  able  to  parse  the  relative  pronouns  accurately  in  every 
situation,  and  to  apply  them  justly  in  speaking  and 
writing. 

I  will  conclude  this  lecture  by  parsing  a  compound 
relative  pronoun.  '  AVhatever  purifies,  fortifies  the  heart.' 
TVhat  is  a  compound  relative  pronoun,  including  both 
the  antecedent  and  the  relative,  and  is  equivalent  to  that 
which.  That,  the  antecedent  part  of  what,  is  of  the  neu- 
ter gender,  third  person,  singular  number,  and  in  the  nom- 
inative case  to  the  verb  fortifies.  TVhich,  the  relative 
part  of  what,  relates  to  that  for  its  antecedent  with  which 
it  agrees  in  gender,  person,  and  number.  Rule :  Pro- 
nouns must  agree  with  their  antecedents,  and  the  nouns 
for  tvhich  they  stand,  in  gender,  person,  and  number  ; 
and  is  in  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb  purifies,  agree- 
ably to  rule,  which  says,  the  relative  is  the  nominative 
case  to  the  verb  when  no  nominative  comes  between  it 
and  the  verb  ;  but  when  a  nominative  comes  between  the 
relative  and  the  verb,  the  relative  is  governed  by  some 
word  in  its  own  member  of  the  sentence. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  LECTURE  ON  THE  RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

What  are  relative  pronouns  ?  Name  them.  With  what 
do  they  agree  in  gender,  person,  and  number?  How  may 
you  ascertain  the  gender,  person,  and  number  of  a  rela- 
tive pronoun  ?  To  what  is  who  applied  ?  To  what  is 
lohich  applied  ?  Could  you  say,  this  is  the  friend  which 
I  love  ?  What  would  you  say  ?  Could  you  say,  this  is 
the  bird  who  sung  so  sweetly  ?  What  would  you  say  ? 
Is  tvho  the  same  in  both  numbers  ?  Decline  who.  How 
many  parts  of  speech  may  that  be  ?  Name  them.  Name 
a  sentence  where  the  word  that  is  a  relative  pronoun. 
How  do  you  know  it  to  be  a  relative  pronoun  in  that  sit- 
uation ?     Name  a  sentence  where  that  is  a  demonstrative 
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adjective  pronoun.  How  do  you  know  it  to  be  a  demon- 
strative adjective  pronoun  in  that  situation  ?  Has  it  a 
case  in  that  situation  ?  What  rule  do  we  apply  in  pars- 
ing it  ?  Name  a  sentence  where  the  word  that  is  a  con- 
junction. How  do  you  know  it  to  be  a  conjunction  in 
this  situation  ?  To  what  is  that  applied  ?  Is  it  frequently 
more  elegant  to  use  that,  than  who  or  which  ?  Give  an 
example  of  this  description.  How  many  parts  of  speech 
may  what  be  ?  Name  them.  When  it  is  a  compound 
relative,  and  equivalent  to  that  lohich,  how  do  you  ])arse 
it?  Sometimes  they  are  both  how?  Sometimes  they 
are  both  how  ?  Sometimes  one  is  how,  and  the 
other  how  ?  Give  me  an  example  where  ichat  is 
equivalent  to  that  which,  and  they  are  both  in  the  nom- 
inative case.  Transpose  the  sentence.  Give  me  an  ex- 
ample where  what  is  equivalent  to  that  which,  and  they 
are  both  in  the  objective  case.  Transpose  the  sentence. 
Give  me  an  example  where  ivhat  is  equivalent  to  that 
which,  and  one  is  in  the  nominative  and  the  other  in  the 
objective  case.  Transpose  the  sentence.  When  is  Uie 
word  zchat  an  interrogative  pronominal  adjective,  or  ad- 
jective pronoun  ?  Give  an  example.  How  do  we  parse 
it  in  this  situation  ?  What  is  ivhat  when  used  in  asking 
questions  ?  Give  an  example  where  whxtt  is  a  relative 
pronoun  of  the  interrogative  kind.  Has  it  a  case  in  this 
situation  ?  Should  a  noun  of  multitude  generally  be  re- 
presented by  that  or  tvho?  What  part  of  speech  jg 
jvhich,  when  it  joins  a  noun  ?  Could  you  say,  this  is 
the  book  what  I  wanted  ?  What  would  you  say  ? 
Parse  the  word  what,  where  it  is  a  compound  relative 
pronoun. 
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LECTURE  ON  THE  ADJECTIVE    PRONOUNS. 

You  have  been  taught  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  pro- 
nouns, namely  :  the  personal,  the  relative,  and  adjective 
pronouns.  You  have  heard  the  lectures  on  the  different 
parts  of  speech,  and  I  will  conclude  by  giving  you  the 
lecture  on  the  adjective  pronouns.  Adjective  pronounfi 
■are  of  a  mixed  nature,  partaking  of  the  properties  of  pro- 
nouns and  adjectives.  I  would  inform  you  that  there  are 
three  kinds  of  adjective  pronouns,  namely :  the  demon- 
strative, distributive,  and  indefinite.  Demonstrative  ad- 
jective pronouns  demonstrate,  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
adjective  and  pronoun,  and  agree  with  their  nouns.  They 
are  known  by  the  list.  I  will  give  you  the  list ;  This, 
thol,  these,  and  those.  Distributive  adjective  pronouns 
distribute,  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  adjective  and  pro- 
noun, and  agree  with  their  nouns.  They  are  known  by 
the  list.  I  will  give  you  the  list ;  Each,  every,  and  either. 
Indefinite  adjective  pronouns  do  not  define,  but  partake 
of  the  nature  of  the  adjective  and  pronoun,  and  agree  with 
their  nouns.  They  are  known  by  the  list.  I  will  give 
you  the  list ;  Some,  other,  any,  one,  all,  such,  and  ozon. 
You  must  recollect  that  we  never  give  case  to  adjective 
pronouns,  unless  they  are  used  as  nouns  ;  but  must  ap- 
ply the  rule  to  them  for  parsing  adjectives.  I  Avill  give 
you  an  example  where  adjective  pronouns  are  used  as 
nouns  and  have  cases.  ^  All  like  the  purchase,  and  this 
makes  friends.'  All  and  this  are  adjective  pronouns, 
used  in  the  room  of  nouns.  They,  therefore,  are  parsed 
.IS  nouns,  and  have  cases. 

I  will  conclude  this  lecture  by  parsing  an  adjective 
pronoun.  "TTjaf  man."  Tluif  is  a  demonstrative  ad- 
jective pronoun,  it  demonstrates,  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  the  adjective  and  pronoun,  and  agrees  with  the  noun. 
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jnan.      Rule :     Adjective  pronouns   agree    with  their 
HOinis  ill  number, 

<iUESTIONS  ON  THE  LECTURE  ON  THE  ADJECTIVE  PRONOUNS. 

What  are  adjective  pronouns  ?  How  many  are  there  ? 
Name  them.  Define  demonstrative  adjective  pronouns. 
Favor  us  with  the  list  of  demonstrative  adjective  pro- 
nouns. Define  distributive  adjective  pronouns.  Favor 
us  with  the  list  of  distributive  adjective  pronouns,  De- 
i'me  indefinite  adjective  pronouns.  Favor  us  with  tlie 
list  of  indefinite  adjective  pronouns.  When  do  we  give 
rase  to  adjective  pronouns?  Parse  an  adjective  pronoun 
agreeably  to  the  order. 


REMARKS. 

The  student  having  reviewed  the  preceding  lecturer  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occur,  until  he  can  answer  ail 
the  questions  that  follow,  and  give  original  examples ; 
observing  not  to  proceed  to  a  second  lecture  until  he  can 
answer  the  questions  on  the  first,  may  now  proceed  to 
review  the  following  specimens  of  parsing.  He  will 
then  soon  be  able  to  parse  any  common  sentence,  with, 
or  without  an  application  of  definitions.  Parsing  is  a 
mechanical  thing,  and  no  positive  test  of  the  student's 
grammatical  knowledge  ;  but  it  is  an  important  exercise 
for  learners,  and  must  be  frequently  practised  and  well 
understood  by  them.  For,  by  this  exercise,  agreeably 
to  the  order  laid  down,  they  soon  become  acquainted 
with  every  definition  and  rule. 
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SYNTAX. 


Syntax  treats  of  the  relation,  agreement,  government, 
and  arrangement,  of  words  in  sentences. 

The  relation  of  words,  is  their  dependence  according 
to  the  sense. 

The  agreement  of  words,  is  their  similarity  in  person, 
number,  gender,  case,  mood,  tense,  or  form. 

The  gover7iment  of  words,  is  that  power  which  one 
word  has  over  an  other,  to  cause  it  to  assume  some  par- 
ticular modification. 

The  arrangement  of  words,  is  their  collocation,  or 
relative  position,  in  a  sentence. 

A  sentence  is  an  assemblage  of  words,  making  com- 
plete sense. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  simple  sentence  are  the  sub- 
ject, the  attribute,  and  the  object ;  as,  '  Religion  purifies 
the  Heart.' 

The  subject  is  the  thing  chiefly  spoken  of;  the  at- 
tribute is  the  thing  or  action  affirmed  or  denied  of  it ; 
and  the  object  is  the  thing  afiiscted  by  such  action. 

Sentences  are  of  two  kinds,  si7W/)/e  and  compound. 

A  simple  sentence  conveys  but  one  affirmation  or  ne- 
gation ;  as,  '  Time  flies  swiftly.' 

A  compound  sentence  is  a  sentence  which  may  be  re- 
solved into  two  or  more  simple  ones ;  as,  '  Idleness 
produces  want,  vice,  and  misery.' 

A  clause,  or  member,  is  a  subdivision  of  a  compound 
sentence  ;  and  is  itself  a  sentence,  either  simple  or  com- 
pound. 

A  phrase  is  two  or  more  words  which  express  some 
relation  of  ideas  without  affirmation  or  negation:  as, 
*  To  be  plain  with  you.' 
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Words  that  are  omitted  by  ellipsis,  and  that  are  neces- 
sarily understood,  in  order  to  complete  the  construction, 
must  be  supplied  in  parsing. 


EXAMPLES    OF    PARSING. 

SPECIMENS  OF  SYNTACTICAL  PARSING,  AGREEABLY 
TO  THE  ORDER. 

Having  read  the  preceding  lectures  till  the  student  can 
answer  all  the  questions  which  tbllow  them,  he  may  re- 
view the  following  specimens  of  parsing,  in  which  the 
different  parts  of  speech  are  parsed  agreeably  to  their 
respective  orders.  Students  should  parse  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  until  they  can  parse  any  sentence  correctly. 
In  this  way,  they  will  soon  become  conversant  with 
€very  rule  and  definition. 


The  industrious  student  improves  his  timt. 

The  is  an  article,  a  word  prefixed  to  nouns  to  limit 
iheir  signification.  Definite,  it  defines  student,  and  may 
agree  with  it  either  in  the  singular  or  plural  number, 
agreeably  to  rule,  which  says  :  The  definite  article  the 
agrees  with  nouns  in  the  singidar  or  plural  number  ; 
but  the  indefinite  article  a  or  an  agrees  with  nouns  in 
the  singular  number  only.  Industrious  is  an  adjective, 
a  word  added  to  a  noun  to  express  its  quality  ;  in  the 
positive  degree  of  comparison ;  positive  industrious, 
comparative  more  industrious,  superlative  most  indus- 
trious ;  expressing  the  quality  of  student;  and  belongs 
to  it  agreeably  to  rule,  which  says  :  Every  adjective  or 
adjective  pronoun  belongs  to  a  noun  expressed  or  un- 
derstood.    Student   is  a  noun,  the   name  of  a  thing  ; 
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common,  it  stands  for  kinds  containing  many  sorts  ;  of 
the  masculine  gender,  it  denotes  an  object  of  the  male 
kind ;  of  the  third  person,  spoken  of;  in  the  singular 
number,  it  denotes  but  one  object ;  and  in  the  nominativi' 
ease  to  the  verb  improves ;  the  nominative  case  denotes 
the  agent  or  actor.  Improves  is  a  verb,  a  word  that  sig- 
nifies action  or  being  ;  regular,  it  will  form  its  imperfect 
tense  in  the  indicative  mood  and  perfect  participle  with 
the  addition  of  d  or  cd  to  the  verb ;  active,  it  expresses 
action ;  transitive,  the  action  passes  from  the  agent  stu- 
dent to  the  object  time.  Indicative  mood,  simply  in- 
dicates or  declares  a  thing  ;  present  tense,  denotes  present 
time  ;  of  the  third  person  singular,  because  the  agent 
student  is,  with  which  it  agrees.  Rule  :  A  verb  must 
agree  ivithits  nominative  case  in  number  and  person. 
His  is  a  pronoun,  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun ;  per- 
sonal, it  personifies  student;  of  the  masculine  gender, 
it  denotes  an  object  of  the  male  kind;  of  the  third  per- 
son, spoken  of;  in  the  singular  number,  denotes  but  one 
object;  and  in  the  possessive  case,  and  governed  by  the 
noun  time.  Rule:  Nouns  or  -pronouns  signifying  pos- 
session, are  governed  by  the  nouns  whichihey  possess. 
Time  is  a  noun,  the  name  of  a  thing ;  common,  it  stands 
for  kinds  containing  many  sorts ;  of  the  neuter  gender, 
it  does  not  express  sex ;  of  the  third  person,  spoken  of; 
in  the  singular  number,  it  denotes  but  one  object,  and  in 
the  objective  case,  the  object  of  the  action  of  the  active 
transitive  verb  improves;  and  governed  by  it.  Rule: 
Active  transitive  verbs  govern  the  objective  case. 

Gentlemen,  permit  me  to  address  you. 

Gentlemen  is  a  noun,  the  name  of  a  thing  ;  common, 
it  stands  for  kinds  containing  many  sorts ;  of  the  mascu- 
line gender,  it  denotes  objects  of  the  male  kind  ;  of  the 
second  person,  spoken  to ;  in  the  plural  number,  it  de- 
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notes  more  objects  than  one  ;  and  in  the  nominative  case 
independent.  Rule :  When  ive  address  a  person  or 
thing,  that  person  or  thing  is  put  in  the  nominative 
case  independent.  Permit  is  a  verb,  a  word  that  ex- 
presses action  or  being ;  regular,  it  will  form  its  imper- 
fect tense  in  the  indicative  mood,  and  perfect  participle 
with  the  addition  of  d  or  ed ;  active,  it  expresses  action; 
transitive,  the  action  passes  from  the  agent  ye  or  you  un- 
derstood, to  the  object  me  /  imperative  mood,  commands, 
exhorts,  entreats,  or  permits  a  second  person  to  do  a 
thing ;  present  tense,  denotes  present  time  ;  second  per- 
son, plural,  because  the  agent  ye  or  you  is,  with  which  it 
agrees.  Rule  :  A  verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative 
case  in  number  and  person.  Ye  or  you,  understood,  is 
a  pronoun,  a  w^ord  used  for  a  noun  ;  personal,  it  personi- 
fies gentlemen;  of  the  second  person,  spckeri  i>;  plural 
number,  it  denotes  more  objects  than  one  ;  and  in  the 
nominative  case  to  permit.  Rule :  The  nomimitive  case 
denotes  the  agent  or  actor.  Me  is  a  pronoun,  a  word 
used  for  a  noun  ;  personal,  it  personifies  the  person  speak- 
ing; of  the  first  person,  it  denotes  the  person  speaking; 
singular  number,  it  denotes  but  one  object ;  and  in  the 
objective  case,  the  object  of  the  action  of  the  active 
transitive  verb  permit,  and  governed  by  it.  Rule  :  Ac- 
tive transitive  verbs  govern  the  objective  case.  To  ad- 
dress is  a  verb,  a  word  that  expresses  action  or  being ; 
regular,  it  will  form  its  imperfect  tense  in  the  indicative 
mood,  and  perfect  participle  with  the  addition  of  d  or  ed  ; 
active,  it  expresses  action ;  transitive,  the  action  passes 
to  the  object  you;  infinitive  mood,  represents  a  thing  in 
a  general  and  unlimited  manner,  without  regard  to  person 
or  number  ;  present  tense  denotes  present  time  ;  and  is 
governed  by  the  verb  permit.  Rule  :  A  verb  in  the  in- 
finitive mood  may  be  governed  by  a  noun  or  adjective, 
verb  or  participle.     You  is  a  pronoun,  a  word  used  for 
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a  noun ;  personal,  it  personifies  gentlemen  ;  of  the  sec- 
ond person,  spoken  to  ;  in  the  plural  number,  it  denotes 
more  objects  than  one ;  and  in  the  objective  case,  the 
object  of  the  action  of  the  active  transitive  verb  to  ad- 
dress, and  governed  by  it.  Rule  :  Active  transitive 
verbs  govern  the  objective  case. 


SPECIMENS   OF    PARSING,   AGREEABLY  TO  THE  ORDER 

LAID  DOWN,  BUT  WITHOUT  AN  APPLICATION  OF 

DEFINITIONS. 

When  students  can  parse  and  apply  the  definitions 
fluently,  they  may  parse  agreeably  to  the  following 
method.  The  order  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  ex- 
amples, but  the  definitions  are  omitted. 

EXAMPLES. 

Lorenzo  !  pride  repress. 

Lorenzo,  is  a  noun  proper,  of  the  masculine  gender, 
second  person  singular,  and  in  the  nominative  case  in- 
dependent. Rule  :  Whenever  a  direct  address  is  made 
to  a  person  or  thing,  that  person  or  thing  is  put  in  the 
nominative  case  independent.  Pride,  is  a  noun  common, 
of  the  neuter  gender,  third  person  singular,  and  in  the 
objective  case ;  the  object  of  the  action  of  the  active 
transitive  verb  repress,  and  governed  by  it.  Rule  :  Ac- 
tive transitive  verbs  govern  the  objective  case.  Repress 
is  a  regular  active  transitive  verb,  imperative  mood,  pres- 
ent tense,  second  person  singular,  because  the  agent  thou, 
understood,  is  with  which  it  agrees.  Rule  :  A  verb  must 
agree  with  its  nominative  case  in  number  and  person. 
A  pleasing  prospect  charms  the  eye. 

A  is  an  indefinite  article,  referring  to  prospect,  and 
agrees  with  it  in  the  singular  number.  Rule  :  The  in- 
definite article  a,  agrees  with  nouns  in  the  singular  num- 
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ber  only.  Pleasing  is  an  adjective  in  the  positive  degree 
of  comparison ;  expressing  the  quality  of  prospect,  and 
belongs  to  prospect  agreeably  to  Rule,  which  says,  every 
adjective  or  adjective  pronoun  belongs  to  its  noun,  ex- 
pressed or  implied.  Prospect  is  a  noun  common,  neuter 
gender,  third  person  singular,  and  in  the  nominative  case 
to  the  verb  charms.  The  nominative  case  denotes  the 
agent  or  actor.  Charms  is  a  regular  active  transitive 
verb,  indicative  mood,  present  tense,  third  person  singu- 
lar, because  the  agent  prospect  is,  with  which  it  agrees. 
Rule  :  A  verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative  case  in  num- 
ber and  person.  T'he  is  the  definite  article,  and  defines 
eye,  and  agrees  with  it  in  the  singular  number.  Rule  : 
The  definite  article  the  agrees  with  nouns  in  the  singular 
or  plural  number.  Eye  is  a  noun  common,  neuter  gen- 
der, third  person  singular,  and  in  the  objective  case  ;  the 
object  of  the  action  of  the  active  transitive  verb  charms, 
and  governed  by  it.  Rule :  Active  transitive  verbs  gov- 
ern the  objective  case. 

Joh7i !  let  me  proceed. 

John  is  a  noun  proper,  of  the  masculine  gender,  second 
person  singular,  and  in  the  nominative  case  independent; 
agreeably  to  Rule,  which  says,  (here  repeat  the  rule.) 
Let  is  an  irregular  active  transitive  verb,  imperative 
mood,  present  tense,  second  person  singular,  because 
tlie  agent  thou,  understood,  is  with  which  it  agrees, 
agreeably  to  Rule,  etc.  Thou  understood,  is  a  personal 
pronoun,  second  person  singular,  and  in  the  nominative 
case  to  the  verb  let.  The  nominative  case  denotes  the 
agent  or  actor.  Me  is  a  personal  pronoun,  first  person 
singular,  and  in  the  objective  case,  agreeably  to  Rule,  etc. 
To  proceed,  is  a  regular  active  intransitive  verb,  infini- 
tive mood,  present  tense,  and  is  governed  by  the  verb 
let,  agreeably  to  Rule,  which  says,  etc. 
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Maria  and  Susan  learn  grammar. 
Maria  and  Susan  are  nouns  proper,  of  the  feminine 
gender,  third  person  singular,  and  in  the  nominative  case 
to  the  verb  learn.  Rule  :  The  nominative  case  denotes 
the  agent  or  actor.  And  is  a  conjunction  copulative.  It 
serves  to  connect  Maria  and  Susan ;  and  renders  them 
both  in  the  same  case,  agreeably  to  Kule,  which  says  :- 
Conjunctions  usually  connect  the  same  cases  of  nouns 
and  pronouns,  and  the  same  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs. 
Learn  is  a  regular  active  transitive  verb,  indicative  mood, 
present  tense,  third  person  plural,  agreeing  with  its  nomi- 
natives Maria  and  Susan,  agreeably  to  a  Rule,  which 
says  ;  Tv/o  or  more  nouns  or  pronouns  in  the  singular 
number,  joined  by  the  copulative  conjunction  and,  must 
have  plural  verbs  and  pronouns  to  agree  with  them. 
Grammar  is  a  noun  common,  of  the  neuter  gender,  third 
person  singular,  and  in  the  objective  case ;  the  object  of 
the  action  of  the  active  transitive  verb  learn,  and  gov- 
erned by  it,  agreeably  to  Rule,  which  says  :  Active  transi- 
tive verbs  govern  the  objective  case. 

Caroline  or  Antoinette  studies  rhetoric. 

Caroline  and  Antoinette  are  nouns  proper,  of  the  fem- 
inine gender,  third  person  singular,  and  in  the  nomina- 
tive case  to  the  verb  studies.  Rule :  The  nominative 
case  denotes  an  agent  or  actor.  Or  is  a  disjunctive  con- 
junction, connecting  the  nouns  Caroline  and  Antoiiietie 
in  the  same  case,  agreeably  to  Rule,  which  says  :  Con- 
junctions connect  the  same  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns, 
&c.  Studies  is  a  regular  active  transitive  verb,  in  the  indic- 
ative mood,  present  tense,  third  person  singular,  agreeing 
with  Caroline  and  Antoinette,  agreeably  to  Rule,  which 
says :  Two  or  more  nouns  in  the  singular  number, 
joined  by  a  disjunctive  conjunction,  require  verbs  and 
pronouns    to  agree  with  them  in  the   singular  number. 
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Rhetoric  is  a  noun  common,  of  the  neuter  gender,  third 
person  singular,  and  in  the  objective  case,  the  object  of 
the  action  of  the  active  transitive  verb  studies,  agi*eeably 
to  Rule,  which  says  :  Active  transitive  verbs  govern  lh& 
objective  case. 

Eliza  !  give  me  the  book. 
Eliza  is  a  noun  proper,  of  the  feminine  gender,  second 
person,  singular  number,  and  in  the  nominative  case  in- 
dependent, agreeably  to  Rule,  etc.  Give  is  an  irregular 
active  transitive  verb,  imperative  mood,  present  tense, 
second  person  singular,  because  the  ageni  thou,  under-" 
stood,  is  with  which  it  agrees ;  agreeably  to  Rule,  etc.  ^ 
Me  is  a  personal  pronoun,  first  person  singular,  and  in 
the  objective  case,  the  object  of  the  relation  of  the  pre- 
position ^o,  understood,  and  governed  by  it ;  Rule,  etc. 
TTie  is  the  definite  article,  and  defines  book,  and  may 
agree  with  it,  agreeably  to  Rule,  etc.  Book  is  a  noun 
common  of  the  neuter  gender,  third  person  singular,  anvl 
in  the  objective  case;  the  object  of  the  action  of  the  ac- 
tive transitive  verb  give,  and  governed  by  it  agreeably  to 
Rule,  etc. 

Harriet  having  arrived,  we  proceeded. 
Harriet  is  a  noun  proper,  feminine  gender,  third  per- 
son singular,  and  in  the  nominative  case  absolute,  agree- 
ably to  Rule,  etc.  Having  arrived  is  a  compound  per- 
fect participle,  from  the  verb  to  arrive.  We  is  a  perso- 
nal pronoun,  first  person  plural,  and  in  the  nominative 
case  to  the  verb  proceeded.  Proceeded  is  a  regular  active 
in  transitive  verb,  indicative  mood,^  imperfect  tense,  first 
person  plural,  because  the  agent  we  is,  agreeably  ta 
Rule,  etc. 

Congress  has  adjourned. 
Congress  is  a  noun  proper  of  the  neuter  gender,  third 
person  singular,  and  in  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb 
H 
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has  adjournedi  Has  adjourned  is  a  regular  active  tran- 
sitive verb,  in  the  indicative  mood,  perlect  tense,  third 
person  singular,  agreeing  with  its  nominative  Congress, 
agreeably  to  rule  which  says  :  A  noun  of  multitude  im- 
plying unity  of  idea,  must  have  a  singular  verb. 
77te  audience  were  all  very  attentive. 

Audience  is  a  noun  common,  of  the  neuter  gender, 
third  person  plural,  and  in  the  nominative  case  to  the 
verb  were.  Were  is  an  irregular  neuter  verb,  indicative 
mood,  imperfect  tense,  third  person,  plural,  agreeing  with 
its  nominative  audience,  agreeably  to  Rule,  which  says : 
A  noun  of  multitude  implying  plurality  of  idea,  must 
have  a  plural  verb. 

To  see  the  sun  is  pleasant. 

To  see  the  sun  is  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood,  or  part 
of  a  sentence,  and  used  as  a  noun  common,  of  the  neu- 
ter gender,  third  person  singular,  and  is  in  the  nomina- 
tive case  to  the  verb  is,  agreeably  to  Rule,  which  says : 
A  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood  or  part  of  a  sentence  may 
be  taken  as  one  word,  as  a  noun,  and  put  in  the  nomina- 
tive case  to  another  verb.  7s,  is  an  irregular  neuter  verb, 
in  the  indicative  mood,  present  tense,  third  person  singu- 
lar, agreeing  with  the  aforementioned  part  of  the  sen- 
tence. Rule :  a  verb  must  agree,  &c.  Pleasant  is  an 
adjective  in  the  positive  degree,  expressing  the  quality 
of  the  noun  sight,  understood. 


CONJUGATION  OF  VERBS. 

A  VERB  CONJUGATED  IN  A  BRIEF  MANNER. 

Speak  the  verb  to  love,  in  the  indicative  mood,  present 
tense,  with  the  personal  pronoun  /,  before  it,  in  the  ac- 
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ti  ve  voice.  Answer,  Hove.  Speak  it  in  the  imperfect  tense. 
/  loved.  Speak  it  in  the  perfect  tense.  /  have  loved. 
Speak  it  in  the  pluperfect  tense.  1  had  loved.  Speak  it 
in  the  first  future  tense.  /  shall  or  will  love.  Speak  it 
in  the  second  future  tense.  I  shall  have  loved.  Speak 
the  verb  love  in  the  imperative  mood.  Love  thou.  Speak 
ii  in  the  potential  mood,  present  tense.  I  may,  can,  or 
must  love.  Speak  it  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  present 
tense.  If  I  love.  Speak  it  in  the  infinitive  mood,  present 
tense.  To  love.  Speak  it  in  the  present  or  active,  per- 
fect or  passive,  and  compound  perfect  participles  of  the 
verb.  Present  or  active,  loving;  perfect  or  passive, 
loved;  compound  perfect,  having  or  being  loved. 


INDICATIVE    MOOD. 

Pres.  I  do.  i  have. 

Mp.    I  did.  I  had. 

Per/.  I  have  done.  I  have  had. 

Plup.  I  had  done.  I  had  had. 

1  Fttt.  I  shall  or  will  do.  I  shall  or  will  have. 

2  Fut.  I  shall  have  done.  I  shall  have  had. 

POTENTIAL   MOOD. 

Pres.  I  may  or  can  do.  I  may  or  can  have, 

Imp.    I  might,  could,  would,  or  I  might,  could,  would,  or  should 

should  do.  have. 

Per/,  I  may  or  can  have  done.  I  may  or  can  have  had. 

Phip.  I  might,  could,  would,  or  I  might,  could,  would,  or  should 

should  have  done.  have  had. 

SUBJUNCTIVE    MOOD. 
Pren.  1.  If  I  do.  If  I  have,  &c 

IMPERATIVE    MOOD. 
Pres.  Do  you,  or  Do  you  do.        Have  you,  or  Do  you  have. 

INFINITIVE    MOOD. 

Pres.  To  do.  To  have. 

Per'/.  To  have  done.  To  have  had. 
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PARTICIPLES. 


Pres.  Doing.  Having, 

Perf.  Done.  Had. 

Comp.  perf.  Having  done.  Having  had. 

The  verb  to  be,  conjugated  in  the  Indicative  mood,  in  all  its  tenses : 

INDICATIVE    MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular,  Plural. 

1  I  am  1  We  are 

2  Thou  art  2  Ye  or  you  are 
•3  He,«he  or  it  is                           8  They  are 

Imperfect  Tens<e. 

Singular.  Plural, 

1  I  was  1  We  were 

2  Thou  wast  2  Ye  or  you  were 

3  He  was  3  They  were 

Perfect  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  have  been  1  We  have  been 

2  Thou  hast  been  2  Ye  or  you  have  been 

3  He  has  been  3  They  have  been 

Pluperfect  Tense. 

Si7igular.  Plural. 

1  I  had  been  1  We  had  been 

2  Thou  hadst  been  2  Ye  or  you  had  been 

3  He  had  been  3  They  had  been 

First  Future  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  shall  or  will  be  1  We  shall  or  will  be 

2  Thou  shalt  or  wiitbe  2  Ye  or  you  shall  or  will  be 

3  He  sliall  or  will  be  3  They  shall  or  will  be 

Second  Future  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  shall  have  been  1  We  shall  have  been 

2  Thou  wilt  have  been  2  Ye  or  you  will  have  been 

3  He  will  have  been.  3  They  will  have  been 

The  learner  should  frequently  be  exercised  in  conju- 
gating verbs  agreeably  to  the  first  method ;  that  is,  he 
.should  practice  speaking  them  in  the  different  moods  and 
tenses,  with  the  personal  pronouns  before  them.  Having 
committed  the  signs  of  the  moods  and  tenses,  the  student 
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cannot  fail  to  speak  or  write  a  verb  in  any  mood  and  tense, 
required. 

The  pronoun  you  may  be  used  both  in  the  singular  and 
plural  number.  I  will  therefore  conjugate  the  verb  to  go, 
agreeably  to  this  Rule. 

INDICATIVE    MOOD. 
Present  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

t  I  go     *  1  We  go 

2  Thou  goest  2  Ye  go 

2  You  go  2  You  go 

3  He  goes.  3  They  go 

Imperfect  Tense. 

Sing'nlar.  Plural. 

1  I  went  1  We  went 

2  Thou  wentest  2  Ye  went 

2  You  went  2  You  went 

3  H«  went  3  They  went 

Perfect  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  have  gone  1  We  have  gone 

2  Thou  hast  gone  2  Ye  have  gone 
j^     3  You  have  gone  2  You  have  gone 

3  He  has  gone  3  They  have  gone 

Plmperfcct  Tense, 

Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  had  gone  1  We  had  gone 

2  Thou  hadst  gone  2  Ye  had  gone 

2  You  had  gone  2  You  had  gone 

3  He  had  gone  3  They  liad  gone 

First  Futnre  Tense. 

Singular.  Phiral. 

1  I  shall  or  will  go  1  We  shall  or  will  go 

2  Thou  shalt  or  wilt  go  2  Ye  shall  or  will  go 

2  You  shall  or  will  go  2  You  shall  or  will  go 

3  He  shall  or  will  go  3  They  shall  or  will  go 

Second  Future  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  shall  have  gone  I  We  shall  have  gone 

2  Thou  wilt  have  gone  2  Ye  will  have  gone 

2  You  will  have  gone  2  You  will  have  gone 

3  He  will  have  gone  3  They  will  have  gone 

H   2 
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IMPERATIVE    MOOD. 

Singular.  Plural, 

2  Gotiioa  2  Goye 

2  Go  you  2  Go  you 

POTENTIAL   MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  may,  can,  or  must  go  1  We  may,  can,  or  must  go 

2  Thou  mayest,  canst,  or  must  go  2  Ye  may,  can,  or  must  go 

2  You  may,  can,  or  must  go  2  You  may,  can,  or  must  go 

3  He  may,  can,  or  must  go  3  They  may,  can,  m  must  go 

Imperfect  Tense. 
Singular. 

1  I  might,  could,  would,  or  should  go 

2  Thou  mightst,  couldst,  wouldst,  or  shouldst  go 

2  You  might,  could,  would,  or  should  go  ; 

3  He  might,  could,  would,  or  should  go 

Plural. 

1  We  might,  could,  would,  or  should  go 

2  Ye  might,  could,  would,  or  should  go 

2  You  might,  could,  would,  or  should  go 

3  They  might,  could,  would,  or  should  go 

Perfect  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  may  or  can  have  gone  1  We  may  or  can  have  gone 

2  Thou  mayest  or  canst  have  gone  2  Ye  may  or  can  have  gone 

2  You  may  or  can  have  gone        2  You  may  or  can  have  gone 

3  He  may  or  can  have  gone  3  They  may  or  can  have  gone 

Pluperfect  Tense. 
Sifigular. 

1  I  might,  could,  would,  or  should  have  gone 

2  Thou  mightst,  couldst,  wouldst,  or  shouldst  have  gone 

2  You  might,  could,  would,  or  should  have  gone 

3  He  might,  could,  would,  or  should  have  gone 

Plural. 

1  We  might,  could,  would,  or  should  have  gone 

2  Ye  might,  could,  would,  or  should  have  gone 

2  You  might,  could,  would,  or  should  have  gone 

3  They  might,  could,  would,  or  should  have  gone 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1  If  I  go  1  If  we  go 

2  If  thou  go  2  If  ye  go 

2  If  you  go  2  If  you  go 

3  If  he  go  3  If  they  go 
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INFINITIVE    MOOD. 
Present  tense.  To  go.  Perfect  tense,  To  have  gone. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Present,  Going. 

Perfect,  Gone. 

Compound  perfect.    Having  gone. 


IRREGULAR  VERBS. 

All  writers  on  English  grammar  have  introduced  the 
list  of  irregular  verbs ;  yet  no  one  has  said  for  what  pur- 
pose, nor  have  any  explanations  been  given,  by  which 
learners  could  perceive  the  least  utility  of  this  list.  Now 
grammarians  know  that  this  list  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance ;  that  it  guides  and  directs  them  in  the  most  essen- 
tial points.  For  example  :  Do  you  wish  to  know  whether 
you  shall  say,  ♦  A  meeting  will  be  held,'  or  '  A  meeting 
will  he  holden  ?''  Look  to  the  following  list,  and  that 
decides  it  at  once.  Do  you  ask  :  shall  I  say,  '  I  have 
rose  to  address  yon,'  or  '  I  have  risen  to  address  you  V 
I  refer  you  to  the  list,  and  that  will  direct  you.  Do  you 
ask  :  should  I  say,  '  He  come  with  me,'  or  '  He  came 
with  me  ?'  the  following  list  at  once  directs  you.  For 
information  on  this  subject,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the 
Lecture  on  the  verb. 

In  the  first  example,  '  I  have  rose  to  address  you,'  you 
perceive  it  to  be  false  immediately,  by  a  reference  to  the 
List.  For  you  have  been  told,  in  the  lecture  on  the 
verb,  that  you  never  can  place  an  auxiliary  before  a  verb 
in  the  imperfect  tense,  but  must  always  place  it  before 
the  perfect  participle  of  the  verb.  In  other  words,  that 
you  must  always  take  a  verb  in  the  third  column  to 
place  after  an  auxiliary  verb.     In  the  example,  I  have 
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rose  to  address  you,  you  perceive  that  the  verb  rose  is 
taken  from  the  second  cohimn,  whereas  we  should  have 
taken  risen  from  the  third.  When  the  form  of  the  verb 
is  the  same  in  the  second  and  third  cohimn,  which  is 
sometimes  the  case,  there  is  no  danger  of  mistakes  of 
this  kind. 

In  this  example,  I  seen  him  when  he  do7ie  it,  you 
instantly  perceive  by  a  reference  to  the  list,  that  v/e  use 
perfect  participles  or  verbs  which  are  found  only  in  the 
third  column,  whereas  the  sense  requires  that  we  should 
use  the  imperfec^t  tense  of  the  verbs,  which  is  found  only 
in  the  second  column,  when  it  would  read  thus  ;  I  smv 
him  when  he  did  it.  The  student  must  remember  that 
whenever  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  verb  in  the  third  co- 
lumn as  a  verb,  an  auxiliary  verb  must  precede  it. 

,.  lUREGULAR   VERBS. 


PresctiL 

Pa^t. 

Per/.  Part. 

Abide, 

abode, 

abode. 

Be, 

was, 

been. 

Bear, 

bore  or  bare, 

borne  or  born. 

Beat, 

beat. 

beaten  or  beat. 

Begin, 

began. 

begun. 

Bend, 

bent,  R. 

bent,  R. 

Beseech, 

besought. 

besought. 

Bid, 

bid  or  bade, 

bidden  or  bid. 

Bind, 

bound, 

bound. 

Bite, 

bit, 

bitten  or  bit. 

Bleed, 

bled. 

bled. 

Blow, 

blew, 

blown. 

Break 

broke, 

broken. 

Breed, 

•  bred. 

bred. 

Bring, 

brought, 

brought. 

Build, 

built,  R. 

built,  R. 

Burst, 

burst, 

burst 

Buy, 

bought, 

bought. 

Cast, 

cast, 

cast. 

Catch, 

caught,  R. 

caught,  R. 

Chide, 

chid. 

chidden  or  chid. 

Choose, 

chose, 

chosen. 

Cleave, 

cleft  or  clove, 

cleft  or  cloven. 

Cling, 

clung. 

clung. 
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Present. 

Past. 

Ferf.  Part. 

Clothe, 

clothed  or  clad. 

clothed  or  clad. 

Come, 

came. 

come. 

Cost, 

cost. 

cost. 

Crow, 

crowed  or  crew. 

crowed. 

Creep, 

crept,  R. 

crept,  R. 

Cut, 

cut, 

cut. 

Dare. 

dared  or  durst. 

dared. 

Deal,' 

dealt,  R. 

dealt,  R. 

Dig, 

dug,  R. 

dug,  R. 

Do, 

did. 

done. 

Draw, 

drew. 

drawn. 

Dream, 

dreamt,  R. 

dreamt,  R. 

Drive, 

drove. 

driven. 

Drink, 

drank, 

drunk. 

Dwell, 

dwelt,  R. 

dwelt,  R. 

Eat, 

ate  or  eat. 

eaten. 

Fall, 

fell. 

fallen. 

Feed, 

fed. 

fed. 

Feel, 

felt, 

felt. 

Fight, 

fought, 

fought 

Find, 

found. 

found. 

Flee, 

fled, 

fled. 

FUng, 

flung, 

flung. 

Fly, 

flew. 

flovm. 

Forsake, 

forsook, 

forsaken. 

Freeze, 

froze, 

frozen. 

Get, 

got, 

got  or  gotten. 

Gild, 

gilt,  R. 

gilt,  R. 

Gird, 

girt,  R. 

girt,  R. 

Give, 

gave, 

given. 

Go, 

went, 

gone. 

Grave, 

graved, 

graved  or  graven. 

Grind, 

ground. 

ground. 

Grow, 

grew. 

■  grown. 

Hang, 

hung,  R. 

hung,  R. 

Have, 

had. 

had. 

Hear, 

heard, 

heard. 

Heave, 

heaved  or  hove, 

heaved,  or  hoven. 

Hew, 

hewed, 

hewed  orhevm. 

Hide, 

hid. 

hidden  or  hid. 

Hit, 

hit. 

hit. 

Hold. 

held, 

held. 

Hurt, 

hurt. 

hurt. 

Keep, 

kept. 

kept. 

Kneel, 

kneeled  or  knelt, 

kneeled  or  knelt 

Knit, 

knit,  R. 

knit,  R. 

Know, 

knew. 

known. 

Lade, 

laded. 

laden,  R. 

Lay, 

laid. 

laid. 
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''resent. 

Past. 

Perf.  Part. 

Lean, 

leaned  or 

leant. 

leaned  or  leant. 

Lead, 

led. 

led. 

Leave, 

left. 

left. 

Lend, 

lent. 

lent 

Let, 

let, 

let. 

Lie, 

lay, 

lain. 

Light, 

lighted  or 

lit, 

lighted  or  lit. 

Lose, 

lost. 

lost. 

Make, 

made. 

made. 

Mean, 

meant,  R. 

meant,  R. 

Meet, 

met, 

met. 

Mow, 

mowed, 

mowed  or  mown. 

Pay, 

paid. 

paid. 

Put, 

put. 

put. 

Quit, 

quitted  or 

quit, 

quitted  or  quit. 

Read, 

read, 

read. 

Reave, 

reft,  R. 

reft,  R. 

Rend, 

rent. 

rent. 

Rid, 

rid, 

rid. 

Ride, 

rode. 

ridden  or  rode. 

Ring, 

rung  or  rang, 

rung. 

Rise, 

rose. 

risen. 

Rive, 

rived, 

riven,  or  rived. 

Ron, 

ran. 

run. 

Saw, 

sawed. 

sawed  or  sawn. 

Say, 

said. 

said. 

See, 

saw, 

seen. 

Seek, 

sought, 

sought. 

Seethe, 

seetiied  o; 

•sod. 

seethed  or  sodden. 

SeU, 

sold. 

sold. 

Send, 

sent, 

sent. 

Set, 

set, 

f^et. 

Shake, 

shook, 

shaken. 

Shave, 

shaved, 

shaved  or  shaven. 

Shear, 

sheared. 

sheared  or  shorn. 

Shed, 

shed. 

shed. 

Shine, 

shone,  R. 

shone,  R. 

Shoe, 

shod, 

shod. 

Show, 

showed. 

shown,  R. 

Shoot, 

shot, 

shot. 

Shut, 

shut. 

shut. 

Shred, 

shred. 

shred. 

Shrink, 

shrunk, 

shrunk. 

Sing, 

sung  or  sang. 

sung. 

Sink, 

sunk  or  sank. 

sunk. 

Sit, 

sat. 

sat. 

Slay, 

slew. 

slain 

Sleep, 

slept, 

slept. 

Slide, 

slid, 

slidden  or  slid. 

IRREGULAR  VERBS. 
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Present 

Past. 

Pevf.  Part. 

Sling, 

slung, 

slung. 

Slink, 

slunk. 

slunk. 

Slit, 

slit,  R. 

slit,  R. 

Smite, 

smote. 

smitten  or  smit* 

Sow, 

sowed, 

sowed  or  sown. 

Speak, 

spoke, 

spoken. 

Speed, 

sped, 

sped. 

Spend, 

spent, 

spent. 

Spill, 

spilt,  R. 

spilt,  R. 

Spin, 

spun. 

spun. 

Spit, 

spit  07-  spat. 

spit. 

SpUt, 

split. 

split 

Spread. 

spread, 

spread. 

Spring, 

sprung  or  sprinj;, 

sprung. 

Stand, 

stood, 

stood. 

Steal, 

stole. 

stolen. 

Stick, 

stuck, 

stuck. 

Sting, 

stung. 

stung. 

Stride, 

strode  or  strid, 

stridden. 

Strike, 

struck, 

struck. 

String, 

strung,  R. 

strung,  R. 

Strive, 

strove,  R. 

striven,  R. 

Strow, 

strowed. 

strowed  or  strown. 

Swear, 

swore. 

sworn. 

Sweep, 

swept, 

swept. 

Swell, 

swelled. 

swelled  or  swollen. 

Swim, 

svmm  or  swam, 

swum. 

Swing, 

swung. 

swung. 

Take, 

took. 

taken. 

Teach, 

taught, 

taught. 

Tear, 

tore. 

torn. 

Tell, 

told. 

told. 

Think. 

thought, 

thought. 

Thrive, 

thrived  or  throve, 

thrived  or  thriven. 

Throw, 

threw, 

thrown. 

Thrust, 

thrust, 

thrust. 

Tread, 

trod, 

trodden  or  trod, 

Wake, 

waked  or  woke. 

waked. 

Wear, 

wore. 

worn. 

Weave 

wove. 

woven. 

Weep, 

wept,  R. 

wept,  R. 

Win, 

won. 

won. 

Wind, 

wound,  R. 

wound. 

Wont, 

wont,  R. 

wont. 

Work, 

worked  or  wrought, 

worked  or  wrought 

Wring, 

■wrung,  R. 

wrung. 

Write, 

wrote, 

Tmtten. 
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FALSE  LANGUAGE, 

UNDER  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  RULES,  CORRECTED. 

RULE.     A  verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative  case 

in  number  and  person. 

In  the  following  examples  of  false  language  under  this 
rule,  the  verb  is  the  only  word  that  is  ungrammatical. 
After  giving  the  example  in  false  language,  the  same  sen- 
tence will  be  corrected,  and  a  reason  assigned  why  it  is 
false. 

EXAMPLES. 

A  variety  of  pleasing  objects  charm  the  eye. 

Corrected.  A  variety  of  pleasing  objects  charms  the 
eye. 

Charm  is  ungrammatical ;  it  should  be  charms,  be- 
cause its  nominative  variety  is  a  singular  noun,  and  re- 
quires a  singular  verb,  and  charm  is  plural,  therefore  this 
rule  is  violated.  If  you  ask  how  shall  I  know  that  va- 
riety is  a  singular  noun  ?  I  answer,  it  expresses  but  one 
object.  Or  if  you  ask,  how  shall  I  know  the  verb  charms 
is  singular  ?  I  will  give  you  two  good  reasons  :  the  first 
and  most  important  is,  the  nominative  variety  is  singular ; 
the  second  is,  it  ends  in  s.  Why  could  not  objects  be  in 
the  nominative  case  to  the  verb  charms  ?  Because  it  has 
a  preposition  immediately  preceding  it,  therefore  it  must 
be  in  the  objective  case. 

Perhaps  you  may  ask,  how  shall  I  know  that  charm  is 
a  plural  verb  ?  I  answer,  adding  s  to  a  verb  makes  it 
singular.  Taking  it  away  in  the  indicative  mood,  present 
tense,  third  person,  makes  it  plural.  The  effect  is  exactly 
contrary  to  that  of  the  noun.  Adding  s  to  a  noun  makes 
it  plural ;  but  I  repeat,  adding  s  to  a  verb  makes  it  sin- 
gular. 
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Disappointments  sinks  the  heart. 

Corrected,     Disappointments  sink  the  heart. 

Sinks  is  ungrammatical ;  it  should  be  sink,  because 
its  nominative  disappointments  is  a  plural  noun  and  re- 
quires a  plural  verb,  and  sinks  is  singular.  Do  you  ask, 
how  shall  I  know  that  disappointments  is  a  plural  noun? 
i  answer,  it  expresses  more  objects  than  one,  and  ends 
in  s.  Do  you  ask,  how  shall  I  know  that  sink  is  a  plural 
verb  1  I  answer,  because  the  nominative  disappointments 
is  plural,  and  the  verb  does  not  end  in  s. 

Has  the  goods  been  sold  to  advantage  ? 

Corrected.     Have  the  goods  been  sold  to  advantage  l 

Has  been  sold  is  ungrammatical ;  it  should  be,  have 
been  sold;  because  its  nominative  goods  is  a  plural  noun, 
and  requires  a  plural  verb,  and  has  been  sold  is  singular. 

One  of  the  boys  are  here. 

Corrected.     One  of  the  boys  is  here. 

c^j'e  is  ungrammatical ;  it  should  be  is,  because  its 
nominative  one  is  an  adjective,  used  as  a  noun  in  the  sin- 
gular number,  and  requires  a  singular  verb,  and  ai'e  is 
plural,  therefore  the  rule  is  violated. 

Two  of  the  boys  was  there. 

Corrected.     Two  of  the  boys  were  there. 

fVus  is  ungrammatical ;  it  should  be  were,  because  its 
nominative  two  is  an  adjective,  used  as  a  noun  in  the  plural 
number,  and  requires  a  plural  verb,  and  tvas  is  singular. 

What  says  his  friends  to  this  ? 

Corrected.     What  say  his  friends  to  this  ? 

Says  is  ungrammatical ;  it  should  be  say,  for  its  nomi- 
native yr/enc/s  is  a  plural  noun,  and  requires  a  plural  verb, 
and  says  is  singular. 

Not  one  of  the  authors  who  mentions  this  incident  is 
entitled  to  credit. 

Corrected.  Not  one  of  the  authors  who  mention  this 
incident,  &c. 

I 
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Mentions  is  ungranimalical ;  it  should  read  mention  ; 
because  the  nominative  who  stands  for  authors  ;  conse- 
quently is  in  the  plural  number,  and  requires  a  plural 
verb,  and  mentions  is  singular. 

RULE.  Two  or  more  nouns  or  pronouns  in  the  sin- 
gular number,  joined  by  the  copulative  conjunction 
AND,  expressed  or  understood,  require  plural  verbs 
and  pronouns  to  agree  with  them. 

EXAMPLES. 

The  gentleman  and  his  brother  is  in  town. 

Corrected.  The  gentleman  and  his  brother  arc  in  town. 

Is  is  ungrammatical ;  it  should  be  are,  because  its  nom- 
inatives gentleman  and  brother  are  nouns  in  the  singular 
number,  joined  by  the  copulative  conjunction  and,  and 
require  a  plural  verb,  and  is  is  singular ;  therefore,  this 
rule  is  violated. 

The  lady  and  her  sister  has  been  introduced. 

Corrected.  The  lady  and  her  sister  Acrve  been  introduced. 

Has  been  introduced  is  incorrect,  it  should  be  have 
been  introduced  ;  because  its  nominatives  lady  and  sister 
are  singular  nouns,  joined  by  the  copulative  conjunction 
and,  and  require  a  plural  verb,  and  has  been  introduced 
is  singular. 

What  signifies  the  counsel  and  care  of  preceptors, 
when  youth  think  they  have  no  need  of  assistance? 

Corrected.  What  signify  the  counsel  and  care  of 
preceptors,  when  youth  think  they  have  no  need  of 
assistance  ? 

Signifies  is  ungrammatical,  it  should  be  signify ; 
because  its  nominatives,  counsel  and  cure,  are  singular 
nouns,  connected  by  a  copulative  conjunction,  and  re- 
quire a  plural  verb,  and  signifies  is  singular. 

John  and  Joseph,  who  was  here  yesterday,  intends  to 
call  to-morrow. 
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Corrected.  John  and  Joseph,  who  were  liere  yester- 
day, intend  to  call  to-morrow. 

Was  is  ungrammatical,  it  should  be  were :  because  ila 
nominative  who  is  a  relative  pronoun,  used  in  the  place 
of  John  and  Joseph ;  consequently  it  requires  a  plural 
verb,  and  was  is  singular.  Intends  is  likewise  ungram- 
matical, it  should  be  intend ;  because  its  nominatives 
John  and  Joseph  are  singular  nouns,  joined  by  a  copula- 
tive conjunction,  and  require  a  plural  verb,  and  intends 
is  singular. 

Wisdom,  virtue  and  happiness  dwells  with  the  golden 
mediocrity. 

Corrected.  Wisdom,  virtue  and  happiness  dwell  with 
the  golden  mediocrity. 

Dwells  is  ungrammatical,  it  should  be  dwell ;  for  its 
nominatives  wisdom,  virtue  and  happiness  are  singular 
nouns  joined  by  a  copulative  conjunction,  and  require  a 
plural  verb,  and  divells  is  singular. 

Note.  When  nouns  and  pronouns  of  diflerent  persons 
aro;  connected  by  a  copulative  conjunction,  as,  John  and 
thou  and  /,  the  student  would  naturally  enquire,  In  what 
person  must  the  verb  be  ?  or,  if  he  personify  them  by  a 
plural  pronoun,  in  what  person  must  the  pronoun  be 
spoken  or  Avritten  ?  Answer  :  The  second  person  takes 
place  of  the  third,  and  the  first  of  both  ;  as,  John  and 
thou  and  I  are  attached  to  our  country. 

RULE.  Two  or  more  nouns  or  pronouns,  in  the  si-i- 
gular  number,  connected  by  a  disjunctive  conjunction, 
expressed  or  understood,  require  verbs  and  pronouns 
to  agree  with  them,  in  the  singular  number. 

EXAMPLES. 

Harriet  or  Caroline  intend  to  commence  the  study  of 
Rhetoric. 
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Corrected.  Harriet  or  Caroline  intends  to  commence 
the  study  of  Rhetoric. 

Intend  is  ungrammatical,  it  should  be  intends  ;  because 
its  nominatives  Harriet  and  Caroline  are  singular  nouns, 
connected  by  a  disjunctive  conjunction,  and  require  a  sin- 
gular verb,  and  intend  is  plural ;  therefore  this  rule  is  vio- 
lated. The  student  will  perceive  that  the  effect  of  this 
rule  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  one  vs^hich  precedes  it. 

Ignorance  or  negligence  cause  our  mistakes. 

Corrected.  Ignorance  or  negligence  causes  our  mis- 
takes. 

Cause  is  ungrammatical,  it  should  be  causes  ;  for  ig- 
norance and  negligence  are  singular  nouns,  joined  by  the 
disjunctive  conjunction  or,  and  require  a  singular  verb, 
and  cause  is  pluraL  We  know  cause  to  be  a  plural  verb  : 
if  it  were  not,  it  would  end  in  s. 

John  or  Joseph  have  commenced  their  lesson. 

Corrected.  John  or  Joseph  has  commenced  his  lesson. 

Have  commenced  is  ungrammatical,  it  should  be  has 
commenced ;  because  its  nominatives  John  and  Joseph 
are  singular  nouns,  connected  by  a  disjunctive  conjunc- 
tion, and  require  a  singular  verb,  and  have  com'menced  is 
plural.  Their  is  likewise  ungrammatical,  it  should  be 
his  ;  because  it  is  a  pronoun  used  to  personify  John  or 
Joseph,  one  of  them,  not  both ;  consequently  it  should 
be  singular,  and  their  is  pliaral. 
is  plural. 

One  or  the  other  have  the  books  in  their  possession. 

Corrected.  One  or  the  other  has  the  books  in  his 
possession. 

Have  is  ungrammatical,  it  should  be  has,  because  its 
nominatives  one  and  other,  are  adjective  pronouns,  used 
as  nouns  in  the  singular  number,  joined  by  the  disjunc- 
tive conjunction  or,  and  require  a  singular  verb,  and  have 
is  plural. 
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RULE.  A  noun  of  multitude  may  have  a  vrrb  or  pro- 
noun to  agree  ivithit,  either  in  the  singular  or  plural 
number.  If  unity  of  idea  is  implied,  it  requires  a 
singidur  verb.  If  plurality,  it  requires  a  plural  verb. 

EXAMPLES. 

Congress  have  adjoiirneil. 

Corrected.     Congress  has  adjourned. 

Although  Congress  is  a  noun  of  multitude,  and  iHight 
have  a  plural  verb,  yet  tlie  import  of  the  vvord  does  not 
convey  plurality  of  idea,  but  unity  ;  therefore  this  rulv 
is  violated. 

The  multitude  pursues  pleasure  as  its  chief  good. 

Corrected.  The  multitude  pursue  pleasure  as  their 
chief  good. 

Although  multitude  is  a  noun  of  multitude,  and  might 
have  a  singular  verb,  yet  the  import  of  the  word  does  not 
convey  unity  of  idea,  but  plurality.  Its  should  be  their. 
because  multitude,  for  vvhich  it  stands,  is  used  as  a  plu- 
ral noun. 

The  meeting'  have  established  several  salutary  regu- 
lations. 

Corrected.  The  meeting  has  c^tabliuhed  several  salu- 
tary regulations. 

Although  meeting  is  a  noun  of  multitude,  and  might 
have  a  plural  verb,  yet  the  import  of  the  word  does  not 
convey  plurality,  but  unity  of  idea. 

The  audience  was  all  very  attentive. 

Corrected.     The  audience  iverc  all  very  attentive. 

Was  is  incorrect,  it  should  be  loere;  for  although  au- 
dience is  a  noun  of  multitude,  and  might  have  a  singular 
verb  like  icus,  yet  the  import  of  the  word  conveys  plu- 
rality of  idea ;  therefore  we  must  give  it  a  plural  verb, 
and  say  tvere.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  judgment  of 
the  student  in  giving  suitable  verbs  to  nouns  of  midti> 
tude. 

i2 
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It  is  in  accordance  with  the  best  modern  practice,  to  give 
di  plural  verb  to  a  noun  of  multitude  wherever  it  is  ad- 
missible ;  as,  '  The  plaintiff's  counsel  are  of  opinion.' 

Every  lady  should  be  careful  of  their  reputation. 

Corrected.  Every  lady  should  be  careful  of  her  re- 
putation. 

Tlieir  is  ungrammatical ;  it  should  be  her;  because  it 
is  used  to  personify  the  noun  lady,  which  is  singular, 
and  the  pronoun  their  is  plural ;  consequently  this  Rule  is 
violated. 

Note.  On  the  four  preceding  rules  are  based,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  agreement  and  government  of  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

RULE.  Pronouns  must  agree  with  their  antecedents, 
and  nouns  for  which  they  stand,  in  gender,  number, 
and  frequently  in  person. 

EXAMPLES. 

They  which  desire  to  follow  the  paths  of  peace  will 
certainly  find  it. 

Corrected.  They  who  desire  to  follow  the  paths  of 
peace  will  certainly  find  them. 

Wliich  is  ungrammatical ;  it  should  be  who  ;  because 
it  relates  to  persons  for  its  antecedent,  and  not  to  brutes 
or  inanimate  things.  It  is  likewise  ungrammatical ;  it 
should  be  them  ;  because  it  is  used  to  personify  the  noun 
paths,  which  is  plural,  and  it  is  singular ;  therefore  this 
rule  is  violated. 

Some  person  left  their  umbrella  here  the  other  evening. 

Corrected.  Some  person  left  his  or  her  (as  the  case 
may  be)  umbrella  here  the  other  evening. 

Their  is  ungrammatical ;  it  should  be  his  or  her_;  be- 
cause it  is  used  to  personify  the  noun  person,  which  is 
singular,  and  their  is  plural.  Indeed,  it  is  as  false  as  to 
say,  '  Caroline  improves  because  they  studies.' 
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RULE.  The  relative  is  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb, 
when  no  nominative  comes  between  it  and  the  verb  ,- 
but  when  a  nominative  comes  betiveen  the  relative  and 
the  verb,  the  relative  is  governed  by  some  luord  in  its 
own  member  of  the  sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

They  who  have  labored  to  instruct  us  in  the  paths?  of 
science  and  virtue,  are  the  persons  vi^ho  we  ought  to  love 
and  respect,  and  who  we  ought  to  be  grateful  to. 

Corrected.  They  who  have  labored  to  instruct  us  iu 
the  paths  of  science  and  virtue,  are  the  persons  whom 
we  ought  to  love  and  respect,  and  to  whom  we  ought  to 
be  grateful. 

Who  is  ungrammatical ;  it  should  be  whom  ;  because 
it  is  the  object  of  the  action  of  the  active  transitive  verb 
to  love,  and  has  a  nominative  between  it  and  the  verb ; 
consequently  in  the  objective  case.  The  last  who  in  this 
sentence,  should  be  whom,  because  it  is  the  object  of  the 
relation  of  the  preposition  to,  which  should  precede  it ; 
therefore  this  rule  is  violated. 

Who  do  you  think  I  saw  ? 

Corrected.     Tfliom  do  you  think  I  saw  ? 

Who  is  ungrammatical ;  it  should  be  ivhom  ;  because 
it  is  the  object  of  the  action  of  the  active  transitive  verb 
saw,  therefore,  in  the  objective  case  ;  and  you  have  been 
told,  in  the  lecture  on  the  relative  pronouns,  that  who  is 
always  in  the  nominative  case.  Indeed,  the  preceding 
example  is  as  false  as  to  say,  '  I  saw  she.' 

Who  does  the  house  belong  to  ? 

Corrected.     To  whom  does  the  house  belong  ? 

Who  is  ungrammatical ;  it  should  be  tvhom  ;  because 
it  is  the  object  of  a  relation,  and  governed  by  the  prepo- 
sition to,  which  should  precede  it. 

It  is  a  rule,  laid  down  by  one  of  the  first  of  Rhetori- 
cians, that  a  preposition  should  never  close  a  sentence, 
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but  should  always  precsd©  the  word  which  it  governs. 
I  know,  myself,  of  no  excepli'on"  to  this  rule,  Perliaps 
ydu  will  ask,  is  it  not  grammatictil  to  say,  '■Whom  did 
you  go  with  V  I  answer,  it  is  considered  grammatical, 
but  inelegant.  It  would  be  better  to  say,  '■With  whom 
did  you  go  ?'  Some  have  supposed  that  in  a  sentence, 
like  the  following,  we  would  find  an  exception  to  this  rule ; 
as,  '  The  work  is  well  spoken  of/  But  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  best  grammarians,  that  of,  in  this  sentence,  is  not 
used  as  a  preposition,  but  a;s  an  adverb. 

RULE.  The  imperfect  tense  of  a  verb  can  never  be 
used  icith  an  auxiliary,  but  ice  must  use  a  perfect 
participle,  unless  the  imperfect  tense  and  perfect 
participle  of  the  verb  are  the  same,  ivhich  is  some- 
times the  case. 

EXAMPLES.  ,fl 

I  have  rose  to  address  you. 

Corrected.     I  have  risen  to  address  you. 

Have  rose  is  ungrammatical ;  it  should  be  have  risen  j: 
because  rose  is  the  imperfect  tense  of  the  verb  rise,  and 
not  the  perfect  participle  risen  ;  for  the  verb  is  varied  thus  : 
present  tense,  rise;  imperfect  tense,  rose;  perfect  parti- 
ciple, risen. 

Philosophers  have  sometimes  mistook  the  source  of 
happiness. 

Corrected.  Philosopher  have  sometimes  mistaken 
the  source  of  happiness. 

Have  mistook  is  ungrammatical,  it  should  be,  have 
mistaken,  because  you  never  can  use  the  imperfect  tense 
of  the  verb  with  an  auxiliary,  but  must  use'  the  perfect 
participle. 

I  have  drank  sufficient. 

Corrected.     I  have  drunk  sufficient. 

Have  drank,  is  ungrammatical ;    it   should   be   hav& 
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drunk  ;  for  drank  is  the  imperfect  tense  of  the  verb,  and 
can  never  be  used  with  an  auxiliary,  as  have ;  but  we 
must  use  the  perfect  participle  drunk.  To  some  it  may 
appear  uncouth  to  say  have  drunk;  but  it  is  strictly 
grammatical,  and  I  think  not  inelegant,  and  is  used  by 
the  most  fashionable  and  correct  speakers.  Indeed,  I 
know  of  no  exception  to  this  rule 

RULE.     The  perfect  participle  of  a  verb,  as  seen,  done, 

COME  &c.,  can  never  be  used  as  a  verb,  ivithout  an 

auxiliary  verb  precedes  it :  but  the  imperfect  tense  of 

the  verb  must  be  used. 

examples. 

I  seen  him  when  he  done  it. 

Corrected.     I  saiv  him  when  he  did  it. 

Seen  and  done  are  ungrammatical,  because  tliey  arfr 
perfect  participles,  used  as  verbs  without  an  auxiliary  verb 
preceding  them,  when  the  sense  requires  the  imperfect 
tense  of  the  verb  to  be  used  ;  as,  saiv,  and  did. 

She  come  with  me  this  evening. 

Corrected.     She  came  with  me  this  evening. 

Come  is  ungrammatical ;  it  should  be  came  ;  for  we  can 
never  use  the  perfect  participle  of  a  verb,  as  come,  without 
an  auxiliary  ;  but  must  use  the  imperfect  tense  of  the  verb 
came. 

RUTiE.     An  auxiliary  can  never  be  used  with  a  defec- 
tive verb. 

EXAMPLE. 

I  had  ought  to  go.     Yes,  you  had. 

Corrected.     I  oitght  to  go.     Yes,  you  ought. 

Had  ought  is  incorrect ;  it  should  be  ought ;  for  you 
can  never  place  an  auxiliary  verb  before  a  defective  one. 
In  the  last  example;  "  Yes  you  had,"  it  is  evident  that 
ought  is  necessarily  understood  to  follow  had;  which 
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would  make  the  answer  to  the  proposition  read  thus; 
"  Yes,  I  had  ought."  You  understand  this  rule ;  you 
know  what  auxiliary  verbs  are ;  you  have  received  the 
list.  You  know  what  defective  verbs  are  ;  you  have  had 
the  list  given  to  you. 

RULE.  All  verbs  expressive  of  hope,  desire,  intention 
or  command,  must  be  followed  by  the  present  tense  of 
the  infinitive  mood. 

EXAMPLE. 

I  intended  to  have  gone  to  Philadelphia. 

Corrected,     I  intended  to  go  to  Philadelphia. 

To  have  gone  is  ungrammatical ;  it  should  be,  I  intended 
to  go  ;  for  to  go  was  then  present  to  me,  and  must  still 
be  considered  as  present  when  I  bring  back  that  time  and 
the  thought  of  it. 

Do  you  not  perceive  that  in  the  preceding  example  there 
is  an  intention  ?  Hence,  agreeably  to  this  rule,  you  must 
use  the  present  tense,  to  go,  and  not  the  perfect  tense,  to 
■have  gone. 

RULE.  Adjectives  must  not  be  used  in  tlie  place  of 
adverbs.  Tflien  quality  is  implied,  mi  adjective 
shoidd  be  used  ;  but  ivh-eji  manner,  an  adverb. 

EXAMPLE. 

The  lady  plays  beautiful. 

Corrected..     The  lady  plays  beautifully. 

Beautiful  is  ungrammatical :  it  should  be  beautifully  ; 
for  we  wish  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  lady 
plays^  and  not  the  quality  of  a  noun. 

RULE.  Adverbs  should  be  pkiced  in  that  position  which 
will  render  the  sentence  the  most  perspicuous  and 
agreeable.  Those  adverbs  which  relate  to  adjectives 
should  be  placed  before  them,  and  those  which  relate 
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to  compound  verbs  are  generally  placed  after  the. 
auxiliary. 

EXAMPLE. 

I  saw  the  man,  and  he  appeared  to  be  indisposed  se- 
verely. 

Corrected.  I  saw  the  man,  and  he  appeared  to  be  -se- 
rerely  indisposed. 

Indisposed  severely  is  an  incorrect  expression ;  it  shouhl 
be  severely  indisposed ;  for  this  last  expression  will  ren- 
der the  sentence  more  perspicuous  and  agreeable. 

RULE.  Tivo  adverbs  of  negation  can  never  be  used, 
in  English,  in  the  same  sentence.  They  destroy  one 
another,  and  are  equivalent  to  an  affirmative. 

EXAMPLE. 

I  did  not  hear  nothing  concerning  him. 
Corrected.     I  did  not  hear  any  thing  concerning  him. 
The  preceding  example  is  false  ;  for  we  use  two  nega- 
tive adverbs,  not  and  no,  in  the  same  sentence. 

RULE.  Conjunctions  tisually  connect  the  same  cases 
of  nouns  and  pronouns,  and  the  same  moods  and  tenses 
of  verbs. 

EXAMPLES. 

My  brother  and  him  were  very  intimate. 

Corrected.     My  brother  and  he  were  very  intimate. 

This  sentence  is  false,  because  the  conjunction  a7id 
should  connect  the  same  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns. 
This  has  not  been  done.  Brother  is  a  noun  in  the  nom- 
inative case  to  the  verb  were,  and  him  is  a  pronoun  in  the 
objective  case. 

You  can  say  he  and  /were,  but  you  can  never  say  him 
and  me  were.  You  can  never  put  the  objective  form  of 
the  pronoun  in  the  nominative  case  to  a  verb. 
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RULE.     Nouns  or  pronouns  signifying  possession,  are 
governed  by  the  nouns  which  they  jmssess. 

EXAMPLE. 

My  friend  spoke  of  the  ladys  harp. 

Corrected.     My  friend  spoke  of  the  lady'^s  harp. 

Ladys  is  iin grammatical ;  it  should  be  lady''s  ;  for,  as 
it  is  in  the  possessive  case,,  the  apostrophe  ought  not  to 
be  omitted. 

RULE.     The  neuter  verb  be,  (or  its  inflections)  has  the 
same  case  after  it  as  before  it. 

EXAMPLES. 

It  is  Ihem,  or  I  am  mistaken. 

Corrected.     It  is  they,  or  I  am  mistaken. 

Tliem  is  ungrammatical ;  it  should  be  they  ;  because 
it  has  the  pronoun  it  in  the  nominative  case  before  it ; 
consequently  a  pronoun  in  the  nominative  case  must  fol- 
low it. 

I  took  it  to  be  she. 

Corrected.     I  took  it  to  be  her. 

She  is  incorrect ;  it  should  be  her  ;  because  it  has  the 
pronoun  it  in  the  objective  case  before  it. 
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NOTE  i.  Suitable  prepositions  should  be  used  to 
express  the  different  relation  words  have  to  each  other  : 
it  would,  therefore,  be  incorrect  to  say,  *  I  shall  be  there 
/>«/  four  o'clock,'  but  we  should  say,  '  I  shall  be  there  «' 
four  o'clock ;'  for  although  they  are  both  prepositions, 
one  would  show  the  relation  better  than  the  other.  We 
wish  to  be  there  at  the  time,  not  by  the  side  of  it. 

NOTE  2,  The  negative  adverb  no  should  not  br 
substituted  in  the  place  of  not ;  therefore  it  would  be 
incorrect  to  say,  '  He  may  believe  me  or  no,"  but  we 
should  say,  *  He  may  believe  me  or  not.''  To  show  the 
impropriety  of  the  first  expression,  we  will  supply  what 
is  understood,  and  it  will  read,  '  He  may  believe  me  or 
no  believe  me." 

NOTE  3.  Conjunctions,  you  have  heard,  usually 
'•onnect  the  same  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns  ;  it  is, 
therefore,  incorrect  to  say,  '  Let  that  remain  a  secret  be- 
tween you  and  I.'  It  should  read,  '  Let  that  remain  r. 
secret  between  you  and  me,'  because  between  is  a  prepo- 
sition, and  governs  the  pronoun  you  in  the  objective  case  ; 
r'onsequently  the  pronoun  /,  which  follows,  must  be  in 
the  same  case,  as  it  is  connected  by  the  conjunction  and 
to  the  pronoun  you.  If  you  can  decline  the  personal 
pronouns,  you  perceive  instantly  that  the  pronoun  I, 
v/hich  is  always  in  the  nominative  case,  is  put  for  the 
pvonoun  nie,  which  is  always  in  the  objective  case. 

VOTE  4.  When  a  verb  has  nominatives  of  different 
persons  or  numbers,  connected  by  or  or  nor,  it  musi 
:igree  with  that  which  is  placed  nearest  to  it,  and  be 
understood  to  the  rest.  Therefore  it  would  be  false  to 
say,  '  One  or  both  iva^  there  ;'  but  we  should  say,  '  One 
or  both  were  there  ;  because  the  latter  word  both  is  «.sed 
K 
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as  a  noun  in  the  plural  number,  and  the  word  one  is  in 
the  singular. 

NOTE  5.  The  word  what  is  sometimes  improperly 
used  in  the  place  of  that;  as,  'I  could  not  believe  but 
what  he  was  there,'  This  sentence  should  read,  '  I 
could  not  believe  but  that  he  was  there  ;'  for  the  relative 
pronoun  what  can  never  be  substituted  in  the  place  of 
the  conjunction  that. 

NOTE  6.  Inconsistent  qualities  should  not  be  joined 
in  order  to  avoid  repetitions.  Therefore  it  would  be 
incorrect  to  say,  '  The  old  and  new  testament ;  but  we 
should  say,  the  old  and  the  new  testament ;  for  the  same 
thing  cannot  be  both  old  and  neiv  at  the  same  time. 

NOTE  7.  When  adjectives  are  necessarily  plural,  the 
noun  which  follows  them  must  be  plural.  Therefore  it 
would  be  false  language  to  say,  '  Twelve  foot ;'  but  we 
should  say,  '  Twelve  feet ;'  for  the  adjective  twelve  is 
plural,  and  the  nounybo^  is  singular. 

NOTE  8.  In  the  use  of  adjectives,  the  most  distin- 
guishing quality  should  be  placed  next  to  the  noun. 
Therefore  it  is  incorrect  to  say,  '  Omitting  the  \hree  first 
verses:'  but  we  should  say,  '  Omitting  the  first  three;'' 
for  this  plain  reason  ;  there  cannot  be  three  first. 

NOTE  9.  When  adjectives  are  connected  by  con- 
junctions, the  shortest  and  simplest  should  be  placed  first ; 
therefore  it  would  be  inelegant  to  say,  '  He  is  more 
accomplished  and  agreeable  than  his  brother,'  but  we 
should  say,  '  He  is  more  agreeable  and  accomplished 
than  his  brother ;  for  accomplished  is  the  longer  and 
more  important  adjective. 

NOTE  10.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  best  grammari- 
ans to  use  the  comparative  degree  of  the  adjective  when 
only  two  things  are  compared,  and  the  superlative  de- 
gree when  more  than  two  are  compared;  therefore 
jt   would  be    incorrect   to    sav,  '  She  is   the  tallest   oi 
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the  two,'  but  we  should  say,  '  She  is  the  taller  of  the 
two  ;'  for  here  we  compare  two  things  only.     ' 

NOTE  11.  Regular  verbs  should  not  be  used  as  if 
they  were  irregular,  but  should  be  made  to  end  regular- 
ly in  ed;  therefore  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say.  Have 
learnt,  have  proven,  because  learned  and  proved  are  re^ 
gular  verbs,  and  should  not  end  in  t  and  n. 

NOTE  12.  The  following  words  are  correspondents 
to  each  other,  and  should  be  used  in  pairs  together,  name- 
ly ;  either  and  or,  and  neither  and  nor :  therefore  it  is 
incorrect  language  to  say,  '  Neither  he  or  his  friends  were 
there.' 

NOTE  13.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  best  grammari- 
ans to  use  the  plural  form  of  the  verb  in  the  subjunctive 
mood,  when  the  nominative  case  is  singular,  if  doubt 
and  future  time  are  both  implied ;  therefore  it  would  be 
inelegant  to  say,  '  If  he  ivas  to  write,  they  would  not  re- 
gard it,'  but  we  should  say,  '  If  he  ivere  to  write  ;'  for 
in  this, sentence  doubt  and  future  time  are  both  implied  ; 
consequently  we  use  icere  instead  of  teas. 

Observation.  This  practice  is  in  direct  opposition  lo 
a  plain  rule  of  grammar ;  but  grammarians  have  made  it 
an  exception.  It  appears  more  elegant  to  say,  '  Though 
he  slay  me  yet  will  I  trust  in  him,'  than  to  say,  '  Though 
he  slays  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him.' 

NOTE  14.  We  should  never  introduce  a  superfluous 
noun  or  pronoun  in  a  sentence,  and  leave  it  without  a 
governing  word ;  therefore  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say, 
*  These  ladies,  they  are  all  very  agreeable ;'  but  ■«■  e 
should  say,  '  These  ladies  are  all  very  agreeable  ;'  for 
they  in  this  example  would  be  superfluous,  and  left  with- 
out any  verb,  expressed  or  implied,  with  which  it  could 
agree. 

NOTE  15.  The  word  learned  should  not  Le  used  for 
taught;   therefore  it  is  incorrect  language  to  say,.'l 
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ioarncd  that  boy  English  grammar/  but  we  should  say, 

■  1  taught  that  boy  English  grammar  ;'  for  learn  implies 
■M  receive  knowledge,  and  teach  to  impart.  The  boy 
learned,  not  I.     I  taught,  he  learned. 

NOTE  16.  It  has  formerly  been  the  practice  of  cor- 
.  ect  speakers  and  writers  to  use  a  present  participle  with 
he  inflections  of  the  verb  to  be,  and  not  a  compound  per- 
:'ect  participle  ;  as,  •  The  liouse  is  now  building  ;'  but  a 
new  and  fashionable  mode  appears  to  obtain  with  sonu- 
'vriters  of  using  the  (compound  participle  after  is  ;   as, 

■  The  house  is  now  being  built.^  Without  adducing  the 
trguments  of  those  who  have  advocated  the  propriety  of 
•lie  use  of  either  of  the  preceding  expressions^  it  will  be 
-uHicient  to  say,  that  many  gentlemen,  who  have  enjoy- 
'd  all  that  deep  learning  and  high  cultivation  could  be- 
stow, have  used  and  defended  the  use  of  the  last  men- 
noned  expression.  At  the  present  period,  (1836)  the 
writer  of  this  note  has  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  a  ve- 
.y  large  niajjority  of  welt  educated  men  in  the  United 
"States  are  decidedly  opposed  to  this  mode  of  coaistruction. 

NOTE  17.  An  imperfect  or  a  compound  participle. 
j)receded  by  an  article,  an  adjective,  or  a  noun  or  pronoun 
of  the  possessive  case,  becomes  a  verbal  noun;  and,  as 
-uch,  it  cannot  govern  an  object  after  it.  A  word  which 
nay  be  the  object  oi  i\\G  participle  in  its  proper  construc- 
iion,  requires  the  preposition  of,  to  eO'Sinect  it  with  the 
>'erbal  noun. 

NOTE  18.  In  expressing  a  comparison^  if  both  nouns 
•efer  to  the  same  subject,  the  article  should  not  be  insert- 
ed ;  if  to  difierent  subjects,  it  should  not  be  omitted : 
bus,  if  we  say,  '  He  is  a  better  teacher  than  poet,'  vye 
ompare  different  qualifications  of  the  same  man  ;  but  if 
we  say,  '  He  is  a  better  teacher  than  a  poet,'  we  refer  to 
different  men. 

NOTE   19.  Some  grammarians  say  that  but  and  save. 
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when  they  denote  exception,  should  govern  the  objective 
case,  as  prepositions ;  but  this  is  not  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  best  authors.  The  objective  case  of  nouns 
being  like  the  nominative,  the  point  can  be  proved  only 
by  the  pronouns  ;  as,  '  There  is  none  but  he  alone.' — 
Perkin^s  Theology,  1608.  'There  is  none  other  but 
he.'' — Mark,  xii.  32.  '  No  man  hath  ascended  up  to 
heaven,  but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven.' — John,  iii. 
13.  '  Not  that  any  man  hath  seen  the  Father,  save  he 
which  is  of  God.' — John,  vi.  46.  '  Few  can,  save  he 
and  /.' — Byron^s  Werner. 

NOTE  20.  When  two  or  more  antecedents  connect- 
ed by  and,  serve  merely  to  describe  one  person  or  thing ; 
they  are  in  apposition,  and  do  not  require  a  plural  pro- 
noun :  as,  '  This  great  philosopher  and  statesman  con- 
tinued in  public  life  till  his  eighty-second  year.' — '  The 
same  Spirit,  light,  and  life,  which  enlighteneth,  also 
sanctifieth,  and  there  is  not  another.' 

NOTE  21.  A  neuter  verb  between  two  nominatives 
should  be  made  to  agree  with  that  which  precedes  it ; 
as  *  Words  are  wind :'  except  when  the  terms  are  trans- 
posed, and  the  proper  subject  is  put  after  the  verb  by 
question  or  hyperbaton ;  as,  '  His  pavilion  were  dark 
waters  and  thick  clouds  of  the  sky.'  Bible. 

NOTE  22.  When  two  or  more  nominatives  connect- 
ed by  and,  serve  merely  to  describe  one  person  or  thing ; 
they  are  in  apposition,  and  do  not  require  a  plural  verb : 
asv  '  This  philosopher  and  poet  was  banished  from  hi* 
country.'—'  Toll,  tribute,  and  custom,  was  paid  unto 
ihem.'—Ezra,  iv.  20. 

NOTE  23.  But  when  the  nominatives  require  differ- 
ent forms  of  the  verb,  it  is  more  elegant  to  express  the 
verb,  or  its  auxiliary,  in  connexion  with  each  of  them'; 
as, '  Either  thou  art  to  blame,  or  I  aw.' — '  Neither  wef& 
4heir  numbers,  nor  wa*  their  destination  known.' 
x2 
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NOTE  24.  When  two  nominatives  connected  by 
<md,  are  emphatically  distinguished ;  they  belong  to  dif- 
ferent propositions,  and  (if  singular)  do  not  require  a 
plural  verb :  as,  '  Ambition,  and  not  the  safety  of  the 
state,  was  concerned.* — Goldsmith. 

NOTE  25.  The  noun  means,  and  some  others,  have 
the  same  form  in  both  numbers  :  they  should  therefore 
be  used  without  change  of  number,  with  an  adjective 
singular  or  plural,  as  the  sense  requires ;  as,  '  By  this 
means  they  bear  witness  to  each  other.' — Burke.  Mean, 
ia  this  sense,  is  not  in  good  use. 

NOTE  26.  The  pronoun  you,  though  originally  and 
properly  plural,  is  now  generally  applied  alike  to  one 
person  or  to  more. 

NOTE  27.  When  an  object  acquires  a  new  name  or 
character  from  the  action  of  a  verb,  the  new  appellation 
is  put  in  apposition  with  the  object  of  the  active  verb, 
and  in  the  nominative  after  the  passive ;  as,  '  They 
named  the  child  John—The  child  was  named  John.* — 

*  They  elected  him  president — He  was  elected  president.* 

NOTE  28.  Nouns  signifying  the  precise  time,  dis- 
tance, place  or  value  of  a  thing,  are  put  in  the  objective 
ease  without  a  preposition :  as,  '  He  lived  in  town  two 
years.*  '  He  walked  a  mile.*  *  My  hat  is  worth  Jive 
dollars.*     '  We  traveled  due  north.* 

NOTE  29.  The  infinitive  sometimes  depends  on  a 
verb  understood;  as,  '  To  be  candid  with  you,  \_I  con- 
fess'] I  was  in  fault.'  Some  grammarians  have  errone- 
ously taught  that  the  infinitive  in  such  sentences  is  put 
absolute. 

NOTE  30.  The  word  as,  though  usually  a  conjunc- 
tion or  an  adverb,  has  sometimes  the  construction  of  a 
relative  pronoun ;  as,  '  The  Lord  added  to  the  church 
daily  such  [persons]  as  should  be  saved.' — .^cts,  ii.  47. 

♦  He  then  read  the  conditions  as  follow.* 
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NOTE  31.  When  titles  are  mentioned  merely  as 
titles,  the  article  should  not  be  used ;  as,  '  He  is  styled 
Marquis.'' — '  Ought  a  teacher  to  call  his  pupil  Master?'' 

NOTE  32.  The  word  ivorth  is  often  followed  by  an 
objective  or  a  participle,  which  it  appears  to  govern;  as, 
'  If  your  arguments  produce  no  conviction,  they  are  worth 
nothing  to  me.' — Beattie.  '  To  reign  is  worth  ambi- 
tion.'— Milton.     '  If  life  is  worth  thy  having.' 

NOTE  33.  The  words  in  each  of  the  following  pairs, 
are  the  t^xo\)&x  correspondents  to  each  other;  and  care 
should  be  taken,  to  give  them  their  right  place  in  the 
sentence : 

1.  Though — yet ;  as,  Though  he  were  dead,  T/e?  shall 
he  live.' — John,  xi.  25. 

2.  Whether — or ;  as, '  Whether  there  be  kw  or  many.' 

3.  Either — or;  as, '  He  was  either  ashamed  or  afraid.' 

4.  Neither — nor;  as,  'John  the  Baptist  came  neither 
eating  bread  nor  drinking  wine.' — Luke,  vii,  33. 

5.  Both — and;  as,  'I  am  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks 
and  to  the  Barbarians.' — Eom.  i.  14. 

6.  Such — as ;  as,  *  An  assembly  such  as  earth  saw 
never.' — Cowper. 

7.  Such — that;  with  a  finite  verb  following,  to  ex- 
press a  consequence :  as,  '  My  health  is  such  that  I 
cannot  go.' 

8.  As— as;  with  an  adjective  or  an  adverb,  to  express 
equality  :  as,  '  The  peasant  is  as  gay  as  he.' — Cowper. 

9.  As — so ;  with  two  verbs,  to  express  equality  or 
proportion :  as, '  As  two  are  to  four,  so  are  six  to  twelve.' 

10.  So — as;  with  an  adjective  or  adverb,  to  limit  its 
degree  by  comparison ;  as,  '  How  can  you  descend  to  a 
thing  so  base  as  falsehood  V 

11.  So — as  ;  with  a  negative  preceding,  to  deny  equali- 
ty :  as,  '  No  lamb  was  e'er  so  mild  as  he.' — Langhorne. 

12'.  So — as ;  with  an  infinitive  following,  to  express 
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a  consequence  :  as,  '  These  difficulties  were  so  great  as 
to  discourage  him.' 

13.  So — that ;  with  a  finite  verb  following,  to  express 
a  consequence :  as,  '  He  was  so  much  injured,  that  he 
could  not  walk.' 

NOTE  34.  When  two  antecedents  connected  by  and, 
are  emphatically  distinguished  ;  they  belong  to  different 
propositions,  and  (if  singular)  do  not  require  a  plural 
pronoun :  as,  '  The  butler,  and  7iot  the  baker,  was  re^ 
stored  to  his  office.' — '  The  good  man,  and  the  sinner 
too,  shall  have  his  reward.' — '  Truth,  and  truth  only,  is 
worth  seeking  for  its  own  sake.' 

NOTE  35.  In  connecting  words  that  express  time, 
the  order  and  fitness  of  time  should  be  observed.  Thus: 
instead  of, '  I  have  seen  him  last  week,''  say,  '  I  saw  hira 
last  week  ;'  and  instead  of, '  I  saw  him  this  week,''  say, 
'  I  have  seen  him  this  week.'' 

NOTE  36.  Verbs  of  comynanding,  desiring,  expect' 
ing,  hoping,  intending,  permitting,  and  some  others,  in 
all  their  tenses,  refer  to  actions  or  events,  relatively  pre- 
sent or  future  :  one  should  therefore  say,  '  I  hoped  you 
would  come  '—not, '  would  have  come  ;'  and, '  I  intended 
to  do  it  '—not, '  to  have  done  it ;  &c. 

NOTE  37.  A  future  contingency  is  best  expressed 
by  a  verb  in  the  Subjimctive  present ;  and  a  mere  sup- 
position with  indefinite  time,  by  a  verb  in  the  Subjunc- 
tive imperfect :  but  a  conditional  circumstance  assumed 
as  a  fact,  requires  the  Indicative  mood  :  as,  'If  thou /or- 
3ake  him,  he  will  cast  thee  off  forever.' — '  If  it  ivere  not 
so,  I  would  have  told  you.' — '  If  thou  went,  nothing 
would  be  gained.'—'  Though  he  is  poor,  he  is  contented.' 

NOTE  38.  The  speaker  should  generally  mention 
himself  last ;  as,  '  Thou  or  1  must  go.' — '  He  then  ad-= 
dressed  his  discourse  to  my  father  and  we.*     But  in  con- 
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fessirlga  fault  he  may  assume  the  first  place  f  as,  */and 
Robert  did  it.'— M  Edgeworth. 

NOTE  39.  Two  or  more  distinct  subject  pfcrases 
connected  by  or  or  nor,  require  a  singular  verb;  as, 
'  That  a  drunkard  should  be  poor,  or  that  a  fop  slwuld 
he  ignorant^  is  not  strange/ 

NOTE  40,  Care  should  be  taken,  to  give  every  yerit 
its  appropriate  form  and  signification.  Thus  :  say,  'He 
lay  by  the  fire  '—not,  '  He  laid  by  the  fire.' — '  He  hml 
entered  into  the  connexion ' — not,  '  He  ivas  entered  iwto 
the  connexion.' — ■'  I  woidd  rather  stay  ' — not,  '  I  ktfd 
rather  stay.' 

NOTE  41.  Those  verbs  which  require  an  object, 
.should  not  be  used  intransitively  j  as,  '  1  will  not  allotc 
of  it.'  Expunge  of,  that  allotv  may  govern  the  pro- 
noun it. 

NOTE  42.  Participles  have  the  same  government  as 
the  verbs  from  which  they  are  derived  3  the  prepositiwv 
of,  therefore,  should  not  be  used  after  the  partieipte, 
when  the  verb  does  not  require  it.  Thus,  in  phrases 
like  the  following,  of  is  improper  :  '  Keeping  of  one  day 
in  seven.' — 'By  preaching  of  repentance.' — '  They  lett 
beating  of  Paul.' 

'  On  receiving  the  information,  he  left  town.'  In  this 
sentence  receiving,  although  not  preceded  by  the,  nor  fol- 
lowed by  of,  may  be  parsed  as  a  participial  noun,  in  the 
objective  case,  and  governed  by  on,  and  still  govern  the 
noun  information  in  the  objective  case.  At  any  rate.  h»- 
Ibrmation  is  the  object  of  the  actiott. 

NOTE  43.  After  verbs  signifying  to  ptrsevere  or 
to  desist,  the  participle  in  ing,  relating  to  the  nominativev 
may  be  used  in  stead  of  the  infinitive  connected  to  tlie 
verb  ;  as,  "So  when  they  continued  ashing  him." — 
John,  viii.  7. 

But  in  sentences   like   the   following,  the  participle 
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eeems  to  be  improperly  made  the  object  of  the  verb  :  « I 
Intend  doing  it/ — '  I  remember  meeting  him.' — Better, 
'I  intend  to  do  it.' — '^I  remember  to  havt  met  him.' — 
Verbs  dit  not  govern  participles. 

NOTE-  44.  Whenever  any  of  those  words  which  are 
commonly  used  adverbially,  are  made  to  relate  directly 
to  nouns  or  pronouns,  they  must  be  reckoned  adjectives,. 
and  parsed  by  Rule  4th ;  as,  '  The  above  verbs.'— i)r. 
Adam,  '  God  onlyJ' — Bible.  '  He  alone.'— Id.  'A 
far  country.' — Id.  *No  wine — No  new  thing — No 
greater  joy.'' 

NOTE  45.  Ever  is  preferable  to  7iever,  in  sentences 
like  the  following :  '  Though  he  were  ever  so  rich,  he 
would  not  be  satisfied.'  '  He  is  mistaken,  though  ever 
so  wise.' 

NOTE  46.  Conjunctions  should  not  be  unnecessAri- 
\j  accumulated :  'But  and  if  that  evil  servant  say  in  his 
heart.'— il/«iL  xxiv.  48. 

NOTE  47.  The  several  proper  nouns  which  distin- 
guish an  individual,  are  always  in  apposition;  and  in 
parsing,  should  be  taken  together  as  one  word  ;  as,  Marcus 
TuUius  Cicero,  General  George  Washington. 

NOTE  48,  The  pronominal  adjectives,  each,  one, 
either,  and  neither,  are  always  in  the  third  person  singu- 
lar ;  and  when  they  are  the  leading  words  in  their  clauses, 
they  require  verbs  and  pronouns,  to  agree  with  them  ac- 
cordingly t  as,  "Each  of  you  is  entitled  to  his  share.' 
— '  Let  no  one  deceive  himself 

NOTE  49.  The  pronominal  adjectives  either,  and 
neither  relate  to  two  things  only :  when  more  are  refer- 
red to,  any  and  none  should  be  used  in  stead  of  them ; 
as,  ^£ny  of  the  three  '—not,  'Either  of  the  three.' — 
'None  of  the  four  '—not,  "Neither  of  the  four/ 

Some  writers  of  distinction  have  deemed  this  rule  an 
arbitrary  one  j  and  have,  in  speaking  of  '  France,  Eng- 
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land  and  America,'  violated  it  by  saying  'Neither  of  the 
three.' 

NOTE  60.  A  pronoun  sometimes  represents  a  phrase 
or  sentence;  and  in  this  case,  the  pronoun  is  always  in 
the  third  person  singular  neuter:  as,  'She  is  very  hand- 
some ;  and  she  has  the  misfortune  to  know  i7.' 

NOTE  51.  When  a  preposition  begins  or  ends  a 
sentence  or  clause,  the  terms  of  relation  are  transposed ; 
as,  '  To  a  studious  man,  action  is  a  relief.'' — Burgh. 
'Science  they  [the  ladies]  do  not  pretend  to.' 

NOTE  52.  In  parsing  a  preposition,  if  the  learner 
he  at  any  loss  to  discover  the  two  terras  of  relation,  let 
him  ask  and  answer  two  questions :  first,  with  the  inter- 
rogative what  before  the  preposition,  to  find  the  ante- 
cedent ;  and  then,  with  the  same  pronoun  after  the  pre- 
position, to  find  the  subsequent  term.  These  questions 
answered  according  to  the  sense,  will  always  give  the 
true  terms.  If  one  term  is  obvious,  find  the  other  in 
this  way  ^  as,  '  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night 
unto  night  showeth  knowledge.' — Psal.  What  unto  day  ? 
Answer,  'Uttereth  unto  day. ^  Tfliat  vrnto  night  1  An- 
swer, 'Showeth  unto  night.^ 

NOTE  53.  ^'lll,  when  used  as  a  noun,  may  have  a 
singular  or  a  plural  verb  and  pronoun  to  agree  with  it. 
As  a  general  rule  when  it  relates  to  persons,  it  is  used  in 
the  plural  number;  as,  'All  are  determined  to  be  there.' 
And  when  it  relates  to  things,  the  singular  number  should 
be  used  ;  as,  'The  buildings  are  destroyed,  and  all  is  lost.' 

NOTE  54.  When  the  use  of  the  preposition  pro- 
duces ambiguity  or  harshness,  the  expression  must  be 
varied.  Thus,  the  sentence,  '  He  mentions  Neivton's 
writing  of  a  commentary,'  is  both  ambiguous  and  awk- 
ward. If  the  preposition  be  omitted,  the  word  writing 
will  have  a  double  construction,  which  is  inadmissible. 
Some  would  say,  *  He  mentions  Neivton  vjriting  a  com- 
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mentary-v'  This  is  still  worse ;  because  it  makes  the 
leading  word  in  sense  the  adjunct  in  construction.  The 
meaning  may  be  correctly  expressed  thus  :  '  He  men- 
lions  that  Newton  torote  a  commentary.' — '  By  his  study- 
ing the  Scriptures,  he  became  wise.'  Here  his  serves 
only  to  render  the  sentence  incoin-er»t :  all  such  posses- 
si  ves  are  to  be  expunged. 

*  When  I  received  tfie  iiiformatlon  of  my  having  been 
put  in  nomination.'' 

The  construction  of  sentences  according  to  the  preced- 
ing example  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

NOTE  55.  '  There  are  glaring  errors  do  escape  his 
notice.^  This  construction  is  faulty.  Better  say:  there 
are  glaring  erroi's  that  do  escape  his  notice. 

NOTE  56.  Adjectives  always  express  the  quality  of 
some  noun,  expressed  or  understood.  Therefore,  they 
never  should  be  used  to  express  the  quality  of  pronoun.* 
or  verbs.  Several  respectable  modern  writers  on  gram- 
mar say,  that  adjectives  frequently  express  the  quality  of 
pronouns,  and  give  the  following  as  examples.  '  Though 
■he  is  young.'  To  me,  this  disposition  appears  not  onl\ 
absurd,  but  directly  in  opposition  to  the  true  aiEjeaning  oi 
the  expression.  The  true  meaning  of  the  expression,  I 
consider  to  be  this :  Though  he  is  a  yoitng  man  or  person  ; 
not  that  he  is  a  young  he.  ^  I  am  miserable.''  Now,  1 
believe  the  true  meaning  of  iJiis  sentence  to  be,  I  am  a 
miserable  man  or  person;  not  u  miserable  f,  a  misera- 
ble me. 

NOTE  57.  The  present  fashionable  mode,  when 
speaking  of  two  or  mote  young  ladies  of  the  same  name, 
is,  not  to  say  as  was  formerly  said,  if  the  name  be  Smith, 
the  Miss  Smiths  or  the  Misses  Smiths,  but  the  Misses 
Smith.  Some  doubt  the  grammatical  accuracy  of  this 
last  expression  ;  but  it  appears  to  obtain  in  polite  publi- 
cations in  the  first  cities  in  Europe  and  America. 
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NOTE  58.  Many  barbarous  words  of  uncouth  sound 
are  still  used  by  our  best  speakers  and  writers,  notwith- 
standing there  are  those  of  the  same  import  more  pleag- 
ing  to  the  ear  ;  as,  whilst  for  while  ;  amidst  for  amid  ; 
doivmoards  for  downward;  upicards  for  upward;  to- 
rvards  for  toward  ;  mnoiigst  for  among ;  bctivixt  for 
between. 

NOTE  59.  Beside  and  besides  are  very  improperly 
used  promiscuously,  the  one  for  the  other.  When  ah  ad- 
verb, the  Mord  besides  should  always  be  used  :  when  a 
preposition,  we  should  use  beside.  Noways  is  a  vulgar 
corruption  from  nowise.  '  From  whence  ;'  from,  in  this 
phrase  is  redundant.  '  I  had  rather ;'  this  sentence  is 
strangely  ungraramatical :  it  should  read,  I  would  rather. 

NOTE  60.  '  If  Icoidd  believe  him  it  woidd  give  me 
great  pleasure.'  The  student  might  enquire  in  what 
mood  the  verb  could  believe  is  :  as  the  indicative  may  be 
changed  to  the  subjunctive,  by  pretixing  the  sign,  so  may 
the  potential  become  the  subjunctive  ;  as,  '  If  1  could  be- 
lieve him,'  &c. 

NOTE  61.  'He  ivas  writing  a  letter  when  I  left 
him.' 

The  student  might  enquire,  should  I  parse  was  wri- 
ting as  one  word,  as  a  verb  ?  I  answer.  No.  Most  mo- 
dern writers  on  English  grammar  consider  participles  as 
a  distinct  part  of  speech.  Consequently  we  cannot  parse 
them  as  verbs  or  with  verbs.  In  parsing  this  sentence  we 
say,  was  is  an  irregular  neuter  verb,  indicative  mood, 
imperfect  tense,  third  person  singular,  because  the  agent 
is,  &c.  Writing  is  a  present  or  active  participle,  derived 
from  the  active  verb  to  write.  Letter  is  a  noun  in  the 
objective  case,  the  object  of  the  action  of  the  active  par- 
ticiple writing.  If  we  parse  zvas  and  ivriting  together, 
as  a  verb,  it  must  be  a  passive  one  ;  consequently,  let- 
ter would  be  left  without  any  word  to  govern  it.  Let- 
1. 
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te7'  is  plainly  the  object  of  the  action  of  the  participle 
writing ;  therefore,  in  the  objective  «ase,  and  governed 
by  it. 

NOTE  62.  When  a  verb  comes  between  two  nomina- 
tives of  diflerent  numbers,  it  usually  agrees  with  that 
which  is  nearest  to  it ;  as,  '  The  wages  of  sin  is  deatlu' 

NOTE  63.  Whoever  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  he 
who  ;  as,  '  Whoever  thinks  he  can  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  English  grammar,  without  close  application,  will  find 
i)imseif  mistaken.' 

NOTE  64.  '  The  king  himself  went  to  the  house, 
and  spoke  for  some  time  in  his  favor.'  Although  him- 
self is  in  the  objective  form,  yet  it  is  in  the  nominative 
case  to  the  verb  tvent ;  that  is,  it  is  put  by  apposition,  in . 
the  same  case  with  king. 

'  He  who  made  the  ear,  can  he  not  hear  ?'  In  this  sen- 
tence, he  is  in  the  nominative  case  to  can  hear,  under- 
stood. 

NOTE  65.  The  following  are  inelegant  expressions  : 
The  then  ministry,  for  The  ministry  of  that  time  ;  The 
above  discourse,  for  The  preceding  discourse. 

NOTE  66.  The  verb  lay  is  often  used  for  lie  ;  as,  I 
will  lay  down,  instead  of,  I  will  lie  down.  Lay  is  tran- 
sitive ;  I  will  lay  myself  down.  But  when  no  object 
follows,  the  neuter  verb  lie  should  be  used  ;  as.  Let  me 
lie  down. 

NOTE  67.  AVhen  a  relative  is  preceded  by  two 
nominatives  of  different  persons,  the  relative  and  the 
verb  may  agree  with  either  ;  as,  '  /  am  the  man  ivho 
command  you  ;'    or,    '  I  am  the  man  who  commands  you.' 

NOTE  68.  We  should,  in  general,  avoid  contrac- 
tions ;  as,  cant  for  can  not ;  wont  you,  for  will  you 
not ;  ant  you,  for  are  you  not.  They  should  be  used  ve- 
ry sparingly  even  in  ordinary  conversation,  and  never  by 
a  speaker  in  public.     Correct  public  speakers,  in  the  Se- 
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natc,  at  the  Bar,  and  in  the  sacred  Desk,  generally  avoid 
them.  Nothing  can  degrade  the  subject  or  lessen  the 
eloquence  of  a  speaker  more  than  a  liberal  use  of  con- 
tractions. Let  an  uneducated  man  rise  to  address  a 
public  assembly,  and  you  will  find  his  language  made  up 
of  contractions. 

NOTE  69.  When  the  comparative  degree  is  employ- 
ed, the  latter  term  should  never  include  the  former.  There- 
fore it  is  false  to  say,  '  Iron  is  more  useful  than  all  the 
metals.'     It  should  read,  than  all  the  other  metals. 

NOTE  70.  When  the  superlative  degree  is  employ- 
ed, the  latter  term  of  comparison  should  never  include' 
the  former  :  as,  '  A  fondness  for  show  is,  of  all  other  fol- 
lies the  most  vain.'    The  word  other  should  be  excluded. 

NOTE  71.  When  the  words  this  and  that,  these  or 
those  are  contrasted,  this  or  these  should  represent  the 
latter  of  the  antecedent  terms,  and  that  or  those  the 
former. 

NOTE  73.  '  James  as  well  as  Edward  goes  out  in 
the  Packet  Ship  Fame.'  In  the  preceding  example,  it  is 
evident  that  the  verb  should  be  singular.  James  is  the 
only  nominative  to  the  verb  goes.  The  student  then 
inquires,  how  shall  I  parse  Edward  ?  Although  some 
grammarians  consider  the  expression,  '  as  loell  us,''  in 
this  sentence,  equivalent  to  '^  together  with,'  consequent- 
ly having  the  force  of  a  preposition,  and  governing  Ed- 
ward in  the  objective  case ;  yet  agreeably  to  most  gram- 
marians, Edward  would  be  considered  in  the  nominative 
case  to  the  verb  goes,  understood. 

NOTE  73.  Conjunctions  implying  doubt  or  uncer- 
tainty, require  the  subjunctive  mood. 

NOTE  74.  Conjunctions  which  express  no  doubt ^ 
require  the  indicative  mood. 

NOTE  75.    Methinks.    This  word  carries  stupidity 
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on  the  front  of  it,  and  ought  not  to  be  used  except  as  a 
poetical  license.     We  may  as  well  say  me  go  ;  me  is. 

NOTE  76.  Some  verbs,  naturally  neuter,  have  an 
active  transitive  form,  and  govern  the  objective  case :  as, 
'  Her  lips  blush  deeper  sweets.' 

REMARKS. 

Although  the  preceding  lectures  were  prepared  and  delivered  with 
entire  success,  several  years  before  Gold  Brown  published  his  English 
Grammar  ;  as  will  appear  by  a  reference  to  the  date  of  recommenda- 
tions in  this  work;  the  author  would  again  acknowledge  his  obligation 
to  that  writer  in  several  of  the  most  important  notes  and  obsenations 
in  the  preceding  collection.  He  takes  great  pleasure  m  recommending 
the  critical  student  to  that  excellent  treatise,  for  farther  information  on 
this  subject. 
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We  should  avoid  the  following  incorrect  and  lovj  ex- 
pressions : 

Ary  one,  and  nary  one,  instead  of  either  and  neiilicr  ^ 
as,  Ary  one  of  them  will  do  it. 

In,  for  ing  ;  as,  Cunnin,  for  Cunm'n^^ 

As,  for  so  ;  as,  This  is  not  as  good  as  that. 

From,  for  of ;  as,  this  is  Mr.  B.from  New  York. 

By,  for  at ;  as,  I  shall  be  there  by  four  o'clock. 

»S'«?/s  I,  for  said  I,  is  a  common  error.  We  frequentl y 
hear  the  word  jest  used  ior  just :  and  sich  for  such:  as, 
He  has  Jes?  sich  a  book. 

Goorf  is  frequently  used  for  great :  as.  He  had  a  good 
many  scholars. 

Viz.  is  improperly  used  for  namely,  according  to  Walker. 

Site,  instead  of  number  or  quantity  ;  as,  what  a  site 
of  people. 

Made  out,  for  succeeded  in  :■  as,  I  made  out  to  get  it. 

Sauce  for  vegetables  :■  as,  I  prefer  potatoes  to  any 
other  sauce. 

Poorly  for  ill;  as,  My  friend  is  very  poorly. 

To  for  at ;  as,  I  have  been  to  Philadelphia. 

In  for  zn/o;  as,  Let  me  get  in  the  stage. 

Near  for  /o,  or  at ;  as.  The  minister  near  the  Court  of 
St.-  James. 

Over  for  under;  as,  he  wrote  orer  the  signature  of  Junius. 

Lengthy,  for  /on"",  diffuse  or  prolix:  as,  It  was  a 
lengthy  sermon. 

r^'tVf  for  wither :  as,  the  leaves  wilt.  Wilt  is  not  in 
any  dictionary. 

Muggy,  for  damp,  close :  as.  This  is  a  muggy  morning. 

Span  for  pair :  as,  A  sp«?i  of  horses. 

Be  instead  of  am:  as,  Be  you  going  ?     I  6e. 
l2 
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Calculate  for  intend,  expect,  suppose,  think  :  as,  I  cal- 
culate to  go. 

I  should  admire  to  go,  for  I  should  he  pleased  to  go. 

Awful  for  disagreeable :  as.  An  awful  looking  man. 

Balance  for  remainder;  as.  The  balance  of  the  bill. 

Musical  for  humorous  ;  as,  A  musical  fellow. 

Like  for  as;  as.  Like  he  does. 

Mighty  for  tje?-?/;  as.  Mighty  good. 

Learnt  for  learned,  and  proven  for  proved,  are  common 
errors. 

iSoczfi?  for  society :  as,  A  socia/  library. 

T^f/y  for  «eaf,  cleanly :  as,  A  fif/y  girl. 

£/^/«/  fori7Z  tempered,  or  wicked:  as.  An  M^/y  man. 

5i^  for  Zaro-e :  as,  A  big  man. 

Seldom  ever,  for  seldom  or  never:  as,  I  seldom  ever  go. 

Have  got  to  go,  for  I  must  go,  is  a  common  error. 

Tarry  for  sifoy  or  s/q/3 :  as.  Will  you  tarry  this  eve- 
ning ?     The  verb  tarry  is  obsolete  in  England. 

Woidd  for  should,  is  a  common  error:  as,  IXwouldseevn. 

Tough  for  hard  or  difficult :  as.  Tough  times. 

21tg-/t^  wia^cA  for  wnVA  difficulty  :  as,  I  got  it ;  but  it  was 
a  tight  match. 

Has  arrived  for  is  arrived,  is  a  common  error. 

At  is  sometimes  improperly  used  for  by :  as,  Sales  at 
auction. 

The  adjective  derogatory,  should  never  close  a  sen- 
tence, but  the  word  degrading  should  be  used  in  its  stead. 

Von  for  that:  as,  Yon  man,  yon  house. 

Hack  for  coach,  or  hackney  coach :  as,  Call  for  a  hack. 

Chirk  for  comfortable :  as.  He  is  quite  chirk. 

Dint  for  force :  as.  By  dint  of  argument.  By  rfznf  of 
study.     This  is  truly  a  low  expression. 

Plenty  for  plentiful,  is  a  common  error  ;  as,  The  article 
is  plenty  in  the  market. 

Firstly  is  frequently  used  improperly  for  first. 
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QUESTIONS  ON  THE  AC4REEMENT  xiND  GOV- 
ERNMENT OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

When  you  speak  or  write,  singular  nouns  or  pronouns, 
require  what  verbs  I     Give  me  an  example. 

When  you  speak  or  write,  plural  nouns  or  pronouns, 
require  what  verbs  ?     Give  an  example. 

When  you  speak  or  write,  two  or  more  nouns  or  pro- 
nouns in  the  singular  number,  joined  by  a  copulative  con- 
junction, require  what  verbs  and  pronouns  to  agree  with 
them  ?     Give  an  example. 

When  you  speak  or  write,  two  or  more  nouns  or  pro- 
nouns, in  the  singular  number,  joined  by  a  disjunctive 
conjunction,  require  what  verbs  and  pronouns  to  agree 
with  them  ?     Give  an  example. 

When  you  speak  or  write,  a  noun  of  multitude  or  col- 
lective noun,  signifying  unity  of  idea,  requires  what  verb 
and  pronoun  to  agree  with  it  ?     Give  an  example. 

When  you  speak  or  v/rite,  a  noun  of  multitude  or  col- 
lective noun,  signifying  plurality  of  idea,  requires  what 
verb  and  pronoun  to  agree  with  it  ?     Give  an  example. 

Is  it  true  or  false  language  to  say,  '  A  variety  of  pleas- 
ing objects  charm  the  eye  V  Make  good  English  of  it. 
Why  is  it  false  ? 

Is  it  true  or  false  language  to  say,  '  There  is  five  ladies 
in  the  assembly  V  Make  good  English  of  it.  Why  is 
it  false  ? 

Is  it  true  or  false  language  to  say,  '  The  lady  and  her 
sister  has  arrived?'  Make  good  English  of  it.  V/hy  is 
it  false  ? 

Is  it  true  or  false  language  to  say,  '  The  lady  or  her 
sister  have  arrived  V  Make  good  English  of  it.  Why  is 
it  false  ? 

Is  it  true  or  false  language  to  say,  '  Congress  have 
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adjourned?'     Make   good   English   of    it.     Why  is   it 
false? 

Is  it  true  or  false  language  to  say,  '  The  committee  wai 
divided  in  their  sentiments  V  Make  good  English  of  it. 
Why  is  it  false  ?. 

Is  it  true  or  false  language  to  say,  '■Some  person  left 
their  umbrella  here  the  other  evening?'  Make  good 
English  of  it.     Why  is  it  false  ? 

Is  it  ti'ue  or  false  language  to  say,  '  Some  people  never 
learn  to  speak  correct  ?'  Make  good  English  of  it.  AVhy 
is  it  false  ? 

Is  it  true  or  false  language  to  say,  '  He  come  Avith  me  V 
Make  good  English  of  it.     Why  is  it  false  ? 

Is  it  true  or  false  language  to  say,  '  I  have  rose  to  ad- 
dress you  ?'     Make  good  English  of  it.     Why  is  it  false  '■. 

Is  it  true  or  false  language  to  say,  '  I  had  ought  to  go  V 
Make  good  English  of  it.     Why  is  it  false  ? 

Is  it  true  or  false  language  to  say,  '  Who  do  you  be- 
lieve ?'     Make  good  English  of  it.     Why  is  it  false  ? 

Is  it  true  or  false  language  to  say,^  '  Who  does  the 
house  belong  to  ?'  Make  good  English  of  it.  Why  is  it 
false  ? 

Would-  it  be  grammatical  to  say,  '  Whom  does  the 
house  belong  to  ?'     Would  it  be  elegant  ? 

Is  it  correct  English  to  say,  '  The  house  is  situated 
pleasantly?'     Make  good  English  of  h.     Why  is  it  false  ? 

Could  you  say,  '  I  do  not  know  nothing  about  it  V 
Make  good  English  of  it.     Why  is  it  false  ? 

Is  it  true  or  false  language  to  say,  '  She  and  me  are  of 
the  same  age  ?'  Make  good  English  of  it.  Why  is  it  false  ? 

Is  it  true  or  false  language  to  say,  '  A  meeting  will  be 
holden  this  evening?'  Make  good  English  of  it.  Why 
is  it  false  ? 

Is  it  correct  English  to  say,  '  Many  an  one,  such  an 
one  ?'    Make  good  English  of  it.     Why  is  it  false  ? 
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Would  you  say,  '  Give  me  a  good  glass  of  water  V 
Make  good  English  of  it.     Why  is  it  false  ? 

Is  it  correct  English  to  say,  '  Omitting  the  three  first 
verses  ?'     Make  good  English  of  it.     Why  is  it  false  ? 

Would  it  be  correct  English  to  say,  '  An  university, 
an  union  V  Make  good  English  of  these  expressions. 
Why  are  they  false  ? 

Would  it  be  correct  English  to  say,  '  I  shall  be  there 
by  four  o'clock  ?'  Make  good  English  of  it.  Why  is  it 
false  ? 

Is  it  correct  language  to  say,  '  I  learned  him  to  read  V 
Make  good  English  of  it.     Why  is  it  false  ? 

Is  it  true  language  to  say,  '  You  may  believe  me  or  no  ?' 
Make  good  English  of  it.     Why  is  it  false  ? 

Is  it  correct  language  to  say,  '  This  is  the  mostdelight- 
fulest  situation  I  ever  saw  ?'  Make  good  English  of  it. 
Why  is  it  incorrect  ? 

Is  it  correct  language  to  say,  '  She  is  the  tallest  of  the 
two  ?'  Make  good  English  of  it.  Why  is  it  incor- 
rect ? 

Is  it  correct  English  to  say,  '  Have  learnt,  have  proven  ?' 
Make  good  English  of  these  expressions.  Why  are 
they  false  ? 

Is  it  correct  language  to  say,  '  A  house  is  being  built  V 
What  is  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  best  speak- 
ers concerning  sentences  of  this  description  ? 

Is  it  correct  language  to  say,  '  A  house  to  let  ?'  Make 
good  English  of  it.     Why  is  it  false  ? 

Is  it  true  or  false  language  to  say,  '  I  intended  to  have 
gone  to  Philadelphia  ?'  Make  good  English  of  it.  Why 
is  it  false  ? 

Is  it  correct  language  to  say,  '  The  old  and  new  testa- 
ment V     Make  good  English  of  it.     Why  is  it  false  ? 

Is  it  correct  language  to  say,  '  It  is  him  ?'  Make  good 
English  of  it.     Why  is  it  false  ? 
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Is  it  true  or  false  language  to  say,  '  I  took  it  to  be  he  ?' 
Make  good  English  of  it.     Why  is  it  false  ? 

Is  it  correct  language  to  say,  '  One  or  both  was  there  ?' 
Make  good  English  of  it.     Why  is  it  incorrect  ? 

Is  it  correct  language  to  say,  '  I  could  not  believe  but 
what  he  was  there  ?  Make  good  English  of  it.  Why  is 
it  false  ? 

Is  it  correct  language  to  say,  '  These  ladies,  they  are 
all  very  agreeable  ?  Make  good  English  of  it.  Why  is 
it  false? 

Is  it  correct  language  to  say,  '  Neither  Eliza  or  her 
sister  Vv'as  there  ?'  Make  good  English  of  it.  Why  is 
it  false  ? 

Is  it  correct  English  to  say,  '  If  he  is  but  discreet,  he 
will  succeed  ?'  Make  good  English  of  it.  Why  is  it 
incorrect  I 
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PROMISCUOUS  EXAMPLES   OF  FALSE  LANGUAGE. 

I  have  never  heard  who  they  invited. 

The  most  important  and  first  quality  in  a  woman  is 
suavity  of  disposition. 

Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  fear,  as  well  as  admiration. 

Neither  the  President  or  his  Secretary  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact. 

I  had  rather  have  been  there  than  not. 

He  is  an  old  venerable  man. 

Must  thee  return  this  evening  ? 

Had  I  knew  it  I  should  not  have  went. 

Life  and  death  is  in  the  power  of  the  tongue. 

I  saw  the  person  that  I  took  to  be  she. 

I  consider  it  an  useful  invention. 

He  did  it  as  private  as  he  possibly  could. 
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The  account  of  these  transactions  were  incorrect. 

They  have  chose  the  wisest  part. 

The  year  when  he  died  is  not  mentioned. 

He  spent  his  whole  life  in  doing  of  good. 

They  know  scarcely  that  temperance  is  a  virtae. 

He  was  the  instructer  who  taught  my  brother  and  I. 

We  may  add  this  observation,  however. 

When  reading,  give  every  letter,  and  every  syllable 
their  proper  sound. 

Every  lady  and  every  gentleman  have  contributed  their 
share. 

Of  all  other  crimes,  ingratitude  is  the  basest. 

The  lady  which  you  saw  has  left  town. 

i  intended  to  have  called  last  week. 

Elizas  book  is  defaced. 

What  is  latitude  and  longitude  ? 

The  Ladle's  books  were  sent. 

Cicero  was  more  eloquent  than  any  Roman. 

Tell  me  whether  you  will  write  to  him  or  no. 

We  have  no  more  bnt  five  loaves  and  two  fishes. 

This  rule  is  the  best  which  can  be  given. 

I  have  never  seen  no  other  way. 

Give  me  them  books. 

Every  lady  should  be  careful  of  their  reputation. 

Every  one  of  these  theories  are  now  exploded. 

These  clothes  does  not  fit  me. 

He  is  not  so  sick  but  what  he  can  laugh. 

It  was  then  my  intention  to  have  visited  Philadelphia. 

The  circumstances  of  this  case  is  different. 

In  his  letters  there  are  not  only  correctness  but  elo- 
quence. 

Rain  is  seldom  or  ever  seen  at  Lima. 

This  Piano  Forte  is  not  as  good  as  the  one  my  friend 
]7urchased. 

Time  glides  swift  and  imperceptible  away. 
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Come  and  set  down. 

A  good  mans  word  is  sufficient  security. 

Sit  that  down  there. 

My  father  and  him  were  very  mtimate. 
'     Who  should  I  see  but  the  Doctor. 
!     My  two  last  letters  were  not  answered. 
'     I  seen  him  when  he  done  it. 

I  could  not  believe  but  what  it  was  a  reality. 

Tliey  that  receive  him  kindly  I  v/ill  reward. 

It  was  the  boy  and  not  the  cat  which  broke  the 
plates. 

If  he  have  failed,  it  was  not  ray  fault. 

No  pains  nor  cost  were  spared  to  render  it  permanent. 

In  peace  of  mind  consists  our  strength  and  happiness. 

Reason  and  truth  is  always  in  unison. 

The  road  to  virtue  and  happiness,  are  open  to  all. 

The  ship  with  all  her  crew  were  lost. 

A  good  reader  will  make  himself  to  be  distinctly 
heard. 

Let  each  esteem  others  better  than  themselves. 

The  wife  and  fortune  whom  he  gained  did  not  make 
him  happy. 

Twenty-four  pence  is  two  shillings. 

On  one  side  was  beautiful  meadows. 

Rye  or  barley,  when  they  are  scorched,  may  supply 
the  place  of  Coffee. 

It  could  notvhave  been  her. 

It  is  not  me,  that  he  is  angry  with. 

Miss  Campbell  begs  leave,  very  respectfully,  to  pres- 
ent her  compliments  to  Mrs.  Langdon  and  solicits  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  this  evening. 

Proof  and  not  assertion  are  what  are  required. 

Me  being  but  a  boy  they  took  no  notice  of  me. 

Be  careful  in  forming  of  connections. 

He  went  and  laid  down. 
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I  never  have  and  never  shall  be  compensated. 

This  book  is  not  printed  as  well  as  that. 

My  letter   was  began   and   nearly  half  wrote   v.-hen 
yours  came. 

He  was  extreme  covetous  in  all  his  dealings. 

The  property  of  the  rebels  were  confiscated. 

Philosophers  have  sometimes  mistook  the  source  of 
happiness. 

IN  either  he  or  his  brother  were  at  the  meeting. 

I   set  down   and  listened   to  her   performance    with 
pleasure. 

Did  you  understand  who  I  was  speaking  of. 

His  education  has  been  neglected  much. 

I  cannot  agree  with  him  neither. 

She  is  the  taller  of  the  three. 

It  was  proved  to  be  him  that  opened  the  letter. 

I  will  show  you  the  way  how  it  is  done. 

The  properties  of  the  mirror  depends  on  reflected  light 

Was  you  present  at  the  last  meeting? 

I  do  not  intend  to  turn  a  critic  on  this  occasion. 

The  certificate  was  wrote  on  parchment. 

He  will  not  be  pardoned  unless  he  repents. 

I  prevailed  with  your  father  to  consent. 

True  politeness  has  it's  seat  in  the  heart. 

Always  act  as  justice  and  honor  requires. 

With  him  is  wisdom  and  strength. 

Them  that  intend  to  go  must  be  in  readiness. 

Did  you  say  it  was  him  ? 

Let  neither  partiality  or  prejudice  appear. 

By  this  means  an  universal  opposition  was  excited. 

He  has  two  brothers,  one  of  which  I  am  acquainted 
with. 

Now,  my  son,  I  am   fully  reconciled  to  thee  ;  and  I 
freely  pardon  your  fault. 

His  pulse  are  too  quick. 

M 
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Every  man  is  entitled  to  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
freedom  of  opinion,  if  he  does  not  pervert  it  to  the  in- 
jury of  others. 

Errors  that  originates  in  ignorance,  is  generally  ex- 
cusable. 
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'  My  quondam  tutor  is  dead.' 
My  former  totor  is  dead. 
'  I  will  take  no  part,  pro  or  co7i.' 
I  will  take  no  jiart  for  or  against. 
'  Although  it  will  do  no  good,  still 

I  will  do  li  pro -forma.' 
'  Althoughit  will  do  no  good,  still 

I  will  do  it  for  form's  sake. 
'  He  labored/*™  bono  publico' 
He  labored  for  the   good  of  the 

public. 

•  Let  the  Bible  be  your  vade  me- 

cum.' 
J,et  the  Bible  be  your  constant 
companion. 

*  When  wicked  men  bear  sway, 

we   exclaim,    O   tempo-ra,    O 

mores  .'' 
When  wicked  men  bear  sway,  we 

exclaim,   O   the   times,  O   the 

manners ! 
'  The  meeting  was  adjourned  si?it 

die: 
The  meeting  was  adjourned  with 

out  day,  or  indefinitely. 
'  The  case  on  trial  was  Johnson 

versus  (vs.)  Stokes.' 
The   case   on  trial  was  Johnson 

against  Stokes. 
'  The  letter  was  sent  via  Boston. 
The  letter  was  sent  by  the  way 

of  Boston. 
'  His   valet  de  chambre    [varla 

de-shombr]  constantly    attends 

him.' 
<His  footman  always  attends  him. 
'  Vide  such  a  page,' 


See  such  a  page. 
Johnson  was  appointed  postmas- 
ter, vice  Dickson  removed.' 
Johnson  was  appointed  postmas- 
ter, in   place   of  Dickson,  re- 
moved. 
Some  place  the  summwmboiium 
in  pleasure.' 
Some  place  the  chief  good  in  plea- 
sure. 
'  The  bill  passed,  nsmi-7ie  contra- 

di-cente  (nem,  con.) 
The  bill  passed,  no  one  opposing 
it. 
The  bill  passed  una  voce.' 
The  bill  passed  unanimously. 
The  priest  went  into  the  sanctum 
sancto-rum.' 
The  priest  went  into  the  most 

holy  place, 
'  He  was  acquitted  by  proving  an 

ali-bi.' 
He  was  acquitted  by  proving  him- 
self elsewhere. 
'  The  robbers  attacked  him  td  et 

ar7nis.' 
The  robbers  attacked  him  with 

force  and  arms, 
'Things   that   are   equal   to   the 
same  are  equal  to  one  another, 
and  -nice  versa.' 
Things  that  are  equal  to  the  same 
are  equal  to  one  another,  and 
the  reverse. 
'  The  business  was  done  se-cun- 

dum  artem.' 
The  business  was  done  according 
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to  art,  or  according  to  custom 

'Miss  C.'s  head-dress  was  quite 
aufait  [o-fa.]' 

Misa  C.'s  head  dress  was  just  as 
it  shoald  be. 

<  The  alteration  may  be  made  if  it 
can  be  done  salvo  sensuJ 

The  alteration  may  be  made  if  it 
can  be  done,  preserving  the 
sense. 

'  Good  order,  in  school,  is  a  sine 
qua  non.^ 

Good  order,  in  school;  is  an  indis- 
pensable requisite. 

'  I  will  give  an  account  of  the  tran- 
saction salvo  pudo-re.' 

I  will  give  an  account  of  the  tran- 
saction without  offence  to  mo- 
desty. 

'  Quoderat  de-mon-strandum  (or 

Q.  E.  B.y 

Which  was  to  be  proved. 

'  That  remark  was  apropos^{ap-TO- 

po.]' 
That  remark  was  pertinent. 
'The   beaji  monde  [pronounced 

bo-mond]   are  precise  in  their 

manners. 
The  fashionable  world  are  precise 

in- their  maimers. 
'  And  thus  you  may  proceed,  ad 

inji-nitum' 
And  thus  you  may  proceed,  to 

endless  extent. 
'  This  may  be  repeated  ad  libitum.^ 
This  maybe  repeated  atpleasure. 
'  I  am  for  Bieu  et  mon  droit.'' 
I  am  for  God  and  my  country. 
'I  am  troubled  with  enmii  [on-we]' 
I  am  troubled  with  lassitude. 
'  He  is  an  ex  President.' 
He  is  a  president  out  of  office. 
'  It  is  ipso  facto  the  case.' 
Ft  is  in  fact  the  case. 
♦The  book   contains  muJtum  in 

paj-vo.'  I 

The  book  contains  much  in  a  little  { 

space;  j 

'  A  letter  dated  2d  ultimo,  (or  ult.y 
A  letter  dated  the  2d  of  last  month.  ' 


'  It  is  copied  literatim.' 
It  is  copied  letter  for  letter. 
'  She  is  indeed,  suaviter  in  moda.' 
She  is  indeed  agi-eeable  in  manner. 
'  The  business  is  now  siib  judice.' 
The  business  is  now  under  con- 
sideration. 
'  This  is  the  minimum  duty.' 
This  is  the  smallest  duty. 
'  Veni,  vidi,  vici.' 
I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered, . 
'  McjacetJ' 
Here  (he)  lies. 
'  The  speaker  pro  tempo-re.' 
The  speaker   for   the    time,   (or 
during  the  absence  of  the  regu- 
lar officer. 
'Things  should  be  estimated  ad 

va-lo-rem.' 
Things  should  be  estimated   ac- 
cording to  their  ralue. 
'  His  Mna  mater  has  sent  forth 

many  excellent  scholars.' 
The  University  at  which  he  was 
graduated  has  sent  forth  many 
excellent  scholars. 
'  He  drew  conclusions  a  pos-te-ri- 

ori.' 
He  drew  conclusions  from  what 

followed. 
'  He  drew  conclusions  a  pri-o-ri.'~ 
He  drew  conclusions  from  what 

had  gone  before. 
'The    contract  was    made    bona 

fide: 
The  contract  was  made  in  good 

faith. 
'That  painting  is  a  chef  d'atuvri'. 

[sha-doovr.]' 
That  painting  is  a  masterpiece. 
'  He  is  non  compos  mentis.' 
He  is  not  of  sound  mind. 
'  The    people  rebelled    en  massi> 

[ong-mas.]' 
The  people  rebelled  in  a  body. 
'  The  motto  of  the  United  Statcsr 

is,  E  plnri-bus  vnum: 
'['he  motto  of  the  United  States  is. 

One  formed  of  many. 
'  The  vice-president  of  the  Uni(e<i 
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States  is  president  of  the  senate 
ex  of-Jici-o  [ex  of-fish-o.]' 
The  vice-president  of  the  United 
States  is  president  of  the  senate 
by  virtue  of  his  office. 

•  An  ex  parte  council  is  called.' 
A  council  on  one  side  is  called. 

•  The  judge  issued  a  writ  of  ha- 

beas corpus.^ 
'i'he  judge  issued  a  writ  by  which 

(he  said.)  You  may  have  the 

body. 
'  There  are  no  data  from  which 

to  calculate.' 
There  is  nothing  given  from  which 

to  calculate. 

•  He  made  his  debxtt  [de-bu]  last  i 

evening.' 
He  made  his  first  appearance  last 

evening. 
'  The  aifair  remains  in  statu  quo.' 
The   affair  remains  in   the  same 

state  as  before.  | 

•  The  statement  was  false  in  toto.'  I 
The  statement  was  false  in  every  ! 

part.  '  I 

'  His  ipse  dixit  needs  proof.' 
His  assertion  needs  proof.  j 

•  Im-primis,  I  will  notice  that  cir-  i 

cumstance.'  ! 


In  the  first  place,  I  will  notice  that 

circumstance. 
'  He  came  in  propri-a  pev-sona' 
He  came  in  person. 
'  Some  men  are  fond  of  a  jeu  de 

mot  [zhu  de-mo.]' 
Some  men  are  fond  of  a  pun. 
'  She  is  distinguished  for  jeu  d'' es- 
prit [zhu-de-spre.]' 
She  is  distinguished  for  her  witty 

speeches. 
'  J\Jemento  mori.^ 
Remember  that  thou  must  die. 
'  To  succeed   in  that,  was  the  ne 

plus  ultra  of  his  wishes? 
To  succeed  in  that,  was  the  utmost 

extent  of  his  wishes. 
'  Washmgton  was  pater  patH-x.' 
Washington  was  the  father  of  his 

country. 
'  Some    are  employed  per  diem, 

others  ^ec  annum.'' 
Some  are  employed  by  the  day, 

others  by  the  year. 
'  He  believes  that  kings  reign  Jure 

di-vino.' 
He  believes  that  kings  reign  by  a 

divine  right. 
'When  this  is  said,  exeunt  omnesJ 
When  this  is  said,  all  go  out. 
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Transposition  in  grammar,  is  the  taking  of  difficult 
blank  verse  or  poetry,  and  placing  the  words  in  their  na- 
tural or  grammatical  order, 

RULE. 

Place  articles  first ;  place  adjectives  before  the  nouns 
of  which  they  express  the  quality ;  place  the  noun  or 
pronoun  next  which  is  in  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb  ; 
place  the  verb  next ;  if  it  be  active  transitive,  let  the  ob- 
ject of  the  action  follow ;  let  adverbs  be  joined  to  the 
words  they  limit  or  qualify  ;  and  supply  every  ellipsis. 
When  a  noun  occurs  in  the  nominative  case  independent. 
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place  0  before  it,  and  begin  with  it.  If  tlie  word  that 
occurs  as  a  relative  pronoun,  change  it  into  who  or 
which,  as  the  case  may  require. 


LANGUAGE    AS    EXPRESSED. 
Can  gold  gain  friendship  1  Impudence  of  hope ! 
As  well  mere  man  an  angel  might  beget ! 
Love,  and  love  only,  is  the  loan  for  love. 
Lorenzo  !  pride  repress,  nor  hope  to  find 
A  friend  but  what  has  found  a  friend  in  thee. 
All  like  the  purchase,  few  the  price  will  paj', 
And  this  makes  friends  such  miracles  below. 

TRANSPOSED    AGREEABLY   TO    THE    RULE. 
Gold  can  gain  friendship  1  Impudence  of  hope  ! 
As  well  mere  man  might  beget  an  angel. 
Love  is,  and  love  is  only  the  loan  for  love. 
0  Lorenzo !  thou  repress  pride,  nor  thou  hope  to  find 
A  fl-iend,  except  him  who  has  found  a  friend  in  thee. 
All  persons  like  the  purchase,  few  persons  will  pay  the  price, 
And  this  circumstance  makes  friends  to  be  such  miracles  below. 

LANGUAGE    AS    EXPRESSED. 
Seize,  mortals  !   seize  the  transient  hour ; 

Improve  each  moment  as  it  flies ; 
Life's  a  short  summer — man  a  flow'r  ; 

He  dies — alas !  how  soon  he  dies ! 

TRANSPOSED. 
Oh,  mortals !  ye  seize  the  transient  hour; 

Ye  improve  each  moment  as  it  flies. 
Life  is  a  short  summer,  man  is  a  flower ; 

He  dies — alas !  how  soon  he  dies  \ 

LANGUAGE    AS    EXPRESSED. 
"  Live  while  you  live,"  the  epicure  would  say, 
"  And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day." 
"  Live  while  you  live,"  the  sacred  preacher  cries, 
"  And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies." 
Lord !  in  my  view,  let  both  united  be ; 
E  live  in  pleasure,  when  I  live  to  thee ! 

TRANSPOSED. 
YouUve  while  you Uve,  the  epicure  would  say, 
And  you  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day  ;  . 
You  live  while  you  live,  the  sacred  preacher  crieS, 
And  you  give  each  moment  to  God  as  it  flies. 

0  Lord  !  thou  let  both  to  be  united  in  my  view ; 

1  live  in  pleasure  when  I  live  to  thee. 
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PUNCTUATION. 

The  following  general  rules  on  punctuation  have  been 
selected  from  one  of  the  latest  and  best  publications  on 
this  subject.  Pauses  that  are  made  in  the  natural  flow 
of  speech,  have,  in  reality,  no  definite  and  invariable  pro- 
portions. There  are  exceptions  to  almost  every  rule  that 
can  be  given.  As  we  should  never  send  the  shortest  note 
to  a  friend  without  punctuating  it,  it  will  be  well,  after 
reviewing  the  following  rules,  to  notice,  with  careful  at- 
tention, the  Bible  and  other  books  that  have  been  punc- 
tuated by  men  of  acknowledged  abilities. 

Punctuation  is  the  art  of  dividing  composition,  by 
points,  or  stops,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  more  clearly 
ihe  sense  and  relation  of  the  words,  and  of  noting  the 
different  pauses  and  inflections  required  in  reading. 

The  following  are  the  principal  points,  or  marks  :  The 
Comma  [,],  the  Semicolon  [;],  the  Colon  [:],  the  Pe- 
riod [.],  the  Dash  [ — ],  the  Note  of  Interrogation  [?], 
the  Note  of  Exclamation  [!],  and  the  Parenthesis  [()]. 

The  Comma  denotes  the  shortest  pause  ;  the  Semico- 
lon, a  pause  double  that  of  the  comma ;  the  Colon,  a 
pause  double  that  of  the  semicolon ;  and  the  Period  or 
Full  Stop,  a  pause  double  that  of  the  colon. 

OF    THE     COMMA. 

The  Comma  is  used  to  separate  those  parts  of  a  sen- 
tence which  are  so  nearly  connected  in  sense  as  to  be  on- 
ly one  degree  removed  from  that  close  connection  which 
admits  no  point. 

A  simple  sentence  does  not,  in  general,  admit  the  com- 
ma ;  as,  '  The  weakest  reasoners  are  the  most  positive.' 
But  in  the  following  example,  a  comma  is  necessary: 
'  The  assemblage  of  vast  bodies,  is  divided  into  differ- 
ent systems.' 

OF    THE     SEMICOLON. 

The  Semicolon  is  used  to  separate  those  parts  of  a  com- 
pound sentence,  which  are  neither  so  closely  connected 
as  those  which  are  distinguished  by  the  comma,  nor  so 
little  dependent  as  those  which  require  the  colon  :  as,  '  In 
the  regions  inhabited  by  angelic  natures,  mingled  felicity 
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forever  blooms ;  joy  flows  there  with  a  perpetual  and 
iibundant  stream,  nor  needs  any  mound  to  check  its 
course.' 

OF   THE    COLON. 

The  Colon  is  used  to  separate  those  parts  of  a  com- 
pound sentence,  which  are  neither  so  closely  connected 
as  those  which  are  distinguished  by  the  semicolon,  nor 
so  little  dependent  as  those  which  require  the  period :  as,. 
'Avoid  evil  doers  :  in  such  society,  an  honest  man  may 
become  ashamed  of  himself.  See  that  moth  fluttering 
incessantly  round  the  candle :  man  of  pleasure,  behold 
thy  image !' 

OF   THE    PERIOD. 

The  Period  or  Full  Stop,  is  used  to  mark  an  entire  and 
uidependent  sentence,  whether  simple  or  compound :  as, 
•  Every  deviation  from  truth  is  criminal.  Abhor  a  false- 
hood. Let  your  words  be  ingenuous.  Sincerity  posses- 
ses the  most  powerful  charm.' 

The  period  is  generally  used  after  abbreviations :  as, 
A.  D.,  Pro  tem.,  Ult.,  i.  e. 

OF   THE    DASH. 

The  Dash  is  used  to  denote  an  unexpected  pause,  of 
variable  length,  and  should  seldom  or  never  be  used. 

OF   THE    NOTE     OF    INTERROGATION. 

The  Note  of  Interrogation  is  used  to  designate  a  ques- 
tion: as, 

"  In  life,  can  love  be  bought  with  gold  1 
Are  friendship's  pleasures  to  be  sold  ?" 

OF   THE    NOTE    OF    EXCLAMATION. 

The  Note  of  Exclamation  is  used  to  denote  some  strong 
01  sudden  emotion  of  the  mind :  as, 

«  O  !  let  me  listen  to  the  words  of  life !" 
OF  THE  PARENTHESIS. 

The  Parenthesis  is  used  to  distinguish  a  clause  that  is 
hastily  thrown  in  between  the  parts  of  a  sentence  to 
which  it  does  not  properly  belong,  and  should  not  be 
used  too  frequently  :  as, 

"  To  others  do  (the  law  is  not  severe) 
What  to  thyself  thou  wishest  to  be  done." 
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VERSIFICATION. 

Poetry,  says  Dr.  Blair,  is  the  language  of  passion,  or 
of  enlivened  imagination. 

Versification  is  the  art  of  arranging  words  into^  lines  of 
correspondent  length,  so  as  to  produce  harmony  by  the 
regular  alternation  of  syllables  differing  in  quantity. 

The  Quantity  of  a  syllable,  is  the  relative  portion  of 
time  occupied  in  uttering  it.  In  poetry  every  syllable  is 
considered  to  be  either  long  or  short.  A  long  syllable  is 
said  to  be  equal  to  two  short  ones. 

Rhyme  is  a  similarity  of  sound,  between  the  last  syl- 
lables of  different  lines.  Blank  verse  is  verse  without 
rhyme. 

POETIC    FEET. 

A  line  of  poetry  consists  of  successive  combinations  of 
syllables,  called/fc/.  A  poetic/oo/  consists  either  of  two 
or  of  three  syllables. 

The  principal  English  feet  are  the  Iambus,  the  Tro- 
chee, the  Anapsest,  and  the  Dactyl. 

1.  The  Iambus  is  a  poetic  foot  consisting  of  a  short 
syllable  and  a  long  one  ;  as,  betray,  confess. 

2.  The  Trochee  is  a  poetic  foot  consisting  of  a  long 
syllable  and  a  short  one  ;  as,  hatefill,  pettish. 

3.  The  Anapsest  is  a  poetic  foot  consisting  of  two  short 
syllables  and  one  long  one  ;  as,  contravene,  acquiesce. 

4.  The  Dactyl  is  a  poetic  foot  consisting  of  one  long 
syllable  and  two  short  ones  ;  as,  laborer,  possible. 

We  have,  accordingly,  four  kinds  of  verse,  or  poetic 
measure ;  Iambic,  Trochaic,  Anapsestlc,  and  Dactylic, 

SCANNING. 

Scanning  is  the  dividing  of  verses  into  the  feet  which 
compose  them. 
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APPENDIX. 

A  BRIEF  LECTURE  ON  RHETORIC. 

Rhetoric  teaches  us  to  affect  the  passions  by  suitable 
illustrations  and  imagery  ;  and  to  arrange  our  arguments 
to  the  best  advantage,  so  as  to  make  the  deepest  impres- 
sion on  the  feelings  and  judgment  of  those  whom  wo 
address. 

The  following  are  the  chief  ligures  of  speech  :  Simile 
or  Comparison,  Metaphor,  Allegory,  Irony,  Hyperbole, 
Antithesis,  Climax  or  Gradation,  Personijication,  Apos- 
trophe, Interrogation  and  Exclamation. 

Simile  or  Comparison.,  is  that  figure  by  which  we 
compare  one  thing  with  another,  for  the  sake  of  illustra- 
tion ;  as  when  it  is  said,  '  The  actions  of  princes  are  like 
those  great  rivers,  the  course  of  which  every  one  be- 
holds, but  their  springs  have  been  seen  by  few.' 

Metaphor,  is  a  comparison  expressed  without  the  signs 
of  comparisons ;  as,  when  we  say  of  a  minister,  that  '  He 
is  the  pillar  of  the  state,'  we  speak  in  metaphor.  '  I  will 
be  unto  her  a  wall  of  fire  round  about ;  and  will  be  the 
glory  in  the  midst  of  her.'  In  this  sentence  we  speak 
metaphorically. 

Allegory,  is  a  continuation  of  several  metaphors,  so 
connected  as  to  form  a  kind  of  parable  or  fable.  Thus 
the  Psalmist,  in  the  80th  Psalm,  presents  us  with  a 
beautiful  example  of  an  allegory,  where  he  represents  the 
Israelites  under  the  image  of  a  vine.  '  Thou  hast  brought 
a  vine  out  of  Egypt ;  thou  hast  cast  out  the  heathen 
and  planted  it.  Thou  preparedst  room  before  it ;  and 
didst  cause  it  to  take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land. 
Return,  we  beseech  thee,  O  God  of  hosts,  look  down 
from  Heaven,  and  behold,  and  visit  this  vine.' 
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Irony,  is  a  figure,  in  which  we  urge  one  thing,  and 
mean  the  contrary,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  our  meaning. 
The  subjects  of  irony  are  vices  and  follies  of  all  kinds. 
We  have  a  remarkable  example  of  irony  in  the  sacred 
writings.  When  the  prophet  Elijah  challenged  the  priests 
of  Baal  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  deity,  he  mocked  them, 
and  said,  '  Cry  aloud,  for  he  is  a  god  ;  either  he  is  talk- 
ing, or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  on  a  journey ;  or  perad- 
venture  he  sleepeth,  and  must  be  awaked.' 

Hyperbole,  gives  us  the  highest  idea  of  an  object,  and 
magnifies  it  beyond  its  natural  dimensions  ;  as,  '  I  saw 
their  chief,  tall  as  a  rock  of  ice ;  his  spear,  the  blasted  fir; 
his  shield,  the  rising  moon ;  he  sat  on  the  shore,  like  a 
cloud  of  mist  on  the  hill.' 

Antithesis,  is  the  contrast  or  opposition  of  two  objects 
in  a  sentence ;  as,  '  If  Cato  may  be  censured,  severely  in- 
deed, but  justly,  for  abandoning  the  Cause  of  liberty,  which 
he  would  not,  however,  survive  ;  what  shall  we  say  of 
those,  who  embrace  it  faintly,  pursue  it  irresolutely, 
grow  tired  of  it  when  they  have  much  to  hope,  and  give 
it  up  when  they  have  nothing  to  fear  ?' 

Climax,  or  Gradation,  is  a  figure  by  which  we  rise 
from  one  circumstance  to  another,  till  our  idea  is  raised 
to  the  highest.  The  following  is  an  example  of  a  beauti- 
ful climax,  taken  from  the  charge  of  a  judge  to  the  jury, 
in  the  case  of  a  woman  accused  of  murdering  her  t>wn 
child :  '  Gentlemen,  if  one  man  had  any  how  slain 
another ;  if  an  adversary  had  killed  his  opposer,  or  a 
woman  occasioned  the  death  of  her  enemy  ;  even  these 
criminals  would  have  been  capitally  punished  by  the 
Cornelian  law ;  but  if  this  guiltless  infant,  that  could 
make  no  enemy,  had  been  murdered  by  its  own  nurse, 
what  punishment  would  not  then  the  mother  have  de- 
manded? With  what  cries  and  exclamations  would 
she  have  stunned  your  ears  !     What  shall  we  say,  then 
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when  a  woman,  guilty  of  homicide,  a  mother,  of  the  mur- 
der of  her  innocent  child,  hath  comprised  all  those  mis- 
deeds in  one  single  crime  ?  a  crime,  in  its  own  nature  de- 
testable ;  in  a  woman,  prodigious;  in  a  mother,  incredible; 
and  perpetrated  against  one  whose  age  called  for  compas- 
sion, whose  near  relation  claimed  aftection,  and  whose 
innocence  deserved  the  highest  favor!' 

Personification,  is  a  figure  by  which  we  attribute  lifq 
and  the  use  of  reason  to  inanimate  objects  and  irrational 
creatures  ;  as,  *  The  ground  thirsts  for  rain.'  '  The  fields 
smile  with  plenty.' 

Apostrophe,  is  a  figure  by  which  we  address  absent 
persons  or  inanimate  objects  which  we  personify ;  as, 
'  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.'  *  O  death !  where 
is  thy  sting  ?     O  grave  !  where  is  thy  victory  ?' 

Interrogation,  is  a  figure  which,  by  asking  the  ques- 
tion, gives  ardor  and  energy  to  our  discourse  ;  as,  '  How 
long  will  you,  Catiline,  abuse  our  patience  ?  Do  you  not 
perceive  that  your  designs  are  discovered  ?' 

Exclamation,  is  a  figure  that  expresses  some  strong 
emotion  of  the  mind,  and  is  generally  followed  by  a  note 
of  admiration  ;  as,  '  O  that  my  head  were  waters,  and 
mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and 
night,  for  the  slain  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  !  O 
that  I  had  in  the  wilderness  a  lodging  place  of  wayfaring 
men !' 

Rhetorical  disposition  or  arrangement,  is  the  placing 
of  the  arguments,  or  the  parts  of  a  discourse,  oration 
or  composition,  in  the  most  suitable  and  impressive 
order.  ; 

The  parts  of  a  discourse  are  sometimes  fiveand  some- 
times six,  namely :  the  Exordium,  the  Narration,  the 
Proposition,  the  Confirmation,  the  Refutation,  and  the 
Peroration. 

In  the  Exordium,  or  beginning  of  a  discourse,  the 
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v/riter  or  speaker  gives  some  intimation  of  his  subject 
and  solicits  favor  and  attention. 

The  Narration,  is  a  brief  recital  of  the  facts  connect- 
ed with  the  case  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

In  the  Propositmi,  is  given  the  true  state  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  specifying  the  points  maintained,  and  those  in 
ivhich  the  writer  or  speaker  differs  from  his  adversary. 

The  Confirmation  assembles  all  the  proofs  and  argu- 
ments that  can  be  adduced. 

In  the  Refutation,  the  writer  or  speaker  answers  the 
arguments  and  objections  of  his  opponent. 

In  the  Peroration,  he  sums  up  the  strong  and  prin- 
cipal arguments,  and  endeavors  to  excite  the  passions  in 
his  favor. 


A  BRIEF  LECTURE  ON  EPISTOLARY  COM- 
POSITION. 

Composition  is  now,  very  justly,  esteemed  one  of  the 
first  and  most  important  exercises  in  our  Seminaries  of 
learning.  As  the  Epistolary  style  is  more  generally 
brought  into  requisition  among  all  classes  of  persons,  than 
any  other,  I  have  introduced  the  following  brief  obser- 
vations, (some  of  which  are  selected,)  for  the  sake  of 
those  young  persons  whose  opportunities  on  this  subject, 
may  have  been  limited. 

The  Epistolary  style  deserves  to  be  cultivated  more, 
than  any  other,  for  the  reason  previously  assigned.  It 
appears  at  first  view  to  stretch  into  a  very  wide  field,  for 
there  is  no  subject,  whatever,  on  which  a  person  may  not 
convey  his  thoughts  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  a  letter. 

Much  of  the  merit  and  agreeableness  of  epistolary  com- 
position, will  depend  on  its  introducing  us  to  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  writer.    Its  first  and  fundamental  re- 
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quisite  is,  to  be  natural,  simple  and  concise.  Graceful 
Letters  are  those  in  which  the  language  flows  easily,  and 
without  any  appearance  of  study.  Ease  should  be  a  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  the  epistolary  style. 

In  epistolary  composition  the  style  is  varied  as  the  sub- 
ject demands.  The  impassioned  lover  would  employ  one 
style.  The  humble  dependent  another.  The  suppliant, 
that  dictated  by  distress,  another.  The  great  rule  is,  to 
follow  nature,  and  to  avoid  an  aflected  manner. 

The  most  interesting  letters,  are  commonly  those  that 
liave  been  written  with  the  greatest  facility.  A  corres- 
pondence between  two  persons,  is  merely  a  conversation 
reduced  to  writing,  in  w-hich  one  party  says  all  that  he 
wishes  to  communicate ;  replies  to  preceding  enquiries 
and  in  his  turn  proposes  questions  without  interruption: 
while  the  other  takes  precisely  the  same  course  in  his 
answer. 

In  writing  to  the  most  intimate  friend,  a  certain  degree 
of  attention,  both  to  the  subject  and  the  style,  is  certain- 
ly necessary.  It  is  no  more  than  we  owe  to  ourselves 
and  the  person  with  whom  we  correspond.  We  must  al- 
so remember  that  every  letter  is  of  some  importance  ;  and 
the  moment  we  seal,  superscribe,  and  send  it,  that  mo- 
ment we  relinquish  forever  all  control  over  it. 

Circumstances  may  so  change,  and  aflairs  assume 
such  an  aspect,  as  eventually  to  cause  a  brief  note,  writ- 
ten without  premeditation,  to  become  a  document  of  the 
greatest  interest. 

An  imprudent  expression,  in  conversation,  may  soon 
be  forgotten,  and  pass  away  ;  but  in  a  letter  it  is  other- 
wise. It  always  stands  a  record  against  us  in  its  origi- 
nal freshness. 

Every  young  person  claiming  the  least  pretensions  to 
a  common  English  education,  should  be  able  to  write  a 
decent  letter.  Still,  how  frequently  do  we  hear  persons 
N 
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exclaiming,  '  that  they  do  not  know  what  to  write  about !' 
Such  an  observation  is  a  disgrace  to  the  person  who  makes 
it.  If  your  friend,  to  whom  y4)u  wish  to  write,  were  to  en- 
ter your  room,  and  you  have  nothing  to  communicate, 
then  I  grant  you  have  nothing  to  write ;  and  the  sooner 
you  dispense  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  the  better. 

A'knowledge  of  our  own  language  is  very  desirable, 
especially  an  acquaintance  with  Orthography.  The  mis- 
spelling of  one  word  has  stamped  upon  the  writer  the  epi- 
thet of  illiterate,  even  for  life.  In  exhibiting  your  sen- 
timents in  a  letter,  the  best  rule  is  to  copy  nature.  Our 
principal  care  should  be,  to  write  no  reflection  which  is  in- 
consistent with  truth,  and  to  express  no  sentiment  which 
cannot  be  avowed  by  honor  and  by  duty.  Let  every  expres- 
sion in  your  letters  have  the  air  of  sincerity.  It  will  be 
well  to  remember,  that  the  style  in  v/hich  a  letter  is  be- 
gun, should  be  continued  to  the  end,  unless  some  varia- 
tion is  demanded  by  an  entire  change  of  the  subject. 
Perhaps  the  best  model  of  the  epistolary  style  in  the  En- 
glish language,  are  the  letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague  ;  and  in  the  French,  that  of  Madam  De  Sevigne, 

Never  publish  a  letter  without  the  consent  of  the  au- 
tlior  ;  for  he  who  betrays  the  secrets  of  a  friend,  forfeits 
all  title  to  esteem. 

During  your  whole  lives,  write  to  your  Instructors  and 
Instructresses  with  as  much  respect  and  gratitude  as  t© 
your  parents. 

Every  letter,  that  is  not  insulting,  merits  a  reply,  and 
you  cannot,  consistentl)'^  with  the  rules  of  etiquette,  de- 
lay this  reply  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

Never  send  a  letter  v/ith  interlineations,  rasures  or  re- 
ferences ;  for,  nothing  but  the  most  unpardonable  neglect 
could  have  introduced  them. 

Nothing  should  be  left  in  your  Letters  for  the  reader  to 
guess ;  as,  "  I  suppose  she  alludes  here  to  her  sister." 
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"  I  wonder  whether  she  means  last  Monday  or  the  Mon- 
day preceding."  For  the  want  of  a  litde  attention,  pas- 
sages by  which  a  great  deal  of  information  is  intended^ 
become  completely  inexplicable.  Brevity  and  precision 
are  cardinal  virtues  in  epistolary  composition.  Select 
such  facts  and  as  many  of  them  as  you  can,  as  will  prove 
most  interesting  to  your  correspondent.^ 

Punctuation  should  never  be  neglected,  even  in  the 
shortest  note,  of  invitation  or  thanks,  to  a  friend.  If  you 
neglect  it,  you  leave  to  the  ingenuity  of  your  correspon- 
dent the  task  of  discovering  where  your  sentences  begin 
and  end. 

Some  persons  forget  their  spelling  book  and  begin 
sentences  without  a  capital,  and  when  speaking  of  them- 
selves, in  the  first  person,  place  a  small  i  instead  of  a 
Capital. 

In  writing  for  the  press,  remember  that  one  line  or 
horizontal  stroke  of  the  pen,  drawn  under  a  word,  de- 
notes that  the  word  is  to  be  printed  in  italic  characters  /■ 
two  lines  denote  small  capitals  ;  and  three  lines  de- 
note LARGE  CAPITALS. 

Letters  should  be  written  on  fine  paper ;  and  we  should 
always  use  a  whole  sheet.  A  suitable  margin  on  the 
left  hand,  of  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half.^ 
should  be  observed  ;  but  on  the  right,  the  lines  should 
extend  to  the  edge.  Postscripts  should  be  avoided  if 
possible.  They  are  only  admissible  to  record  some  event 
that  has  transpired  since  the  letter  was  closed,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  a  third  person  a  compliment. 

Folding  a  letter,  fashionably  and  correctly,  is  what  very 
few  ever  attain ;  although  to  acquire  it  is  but  the  work 
of  a  moment.  A  letter  should  always  be  sealed  with 
wax,  not  with  a  wafer,  and  stamped  with  your  own  pri- 
vate impress.  This  is  the  only  security  on  which  we 
can  depend,  against  impositions.. 
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The  absurd  custom  of  adding  Esqr.  to  the  names  of 
persons  not  entitled  to  that  appellation  should  be  dis- 
carded. Officers  of  Government  are  entitled  to  no  other 
appellation  than  that  which  is  prescribed  by  law. 

Whenever  we  write  letters  which  are  of  more  impor- 
tance to  ourselves  than  to  those  %vith  whom  we  corre- 
spond, we  should  ahvays  pay  the  postage  ;  consequently, 
we  should  ever  pay  tlit  postage  on  business  letters  ;  and 
the  rules  of  etiquette  would  impel  us  to  pay  the  postage 
on  all  letters  addressed  to  Ladies.  If  your  letters  are 
addressed  to  persons  in  foreign  countries,  the  postage 
must  be  paid  on  them  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be 
shipped ;  otherwise  they  will  not  be  forwarded.  If  they 
are  destined  to  the  British  Provinces  as  Montreal  or 
Quebec,  the  postage  need  not  be  paid ;  as  an  arrange- 
ment to  that  effect  has  been  made  between  the  Postmas- 
ters C4eneral  of  the  United  States,  and  that  of  the  Cana- 
das.  But  the  postage  must  be  paid  on  all  letters  mailed 
in  the  Canadas,  and  addressed  to  citizens  in  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  the  line,  or  they  will  not  cross  it,  A 
few  additional  remarks,  relative  to  folding  and  superscrib- 
ing a  letter,  will  close  these  observations.  All  fantastic 
modes  of  folding  a  letter  should  be  avoided.  The  simplest 
and  most  common  is  the  best.  After  a  letter  has  been 
correctly  folded,  it  will  add  much  to  its  exterior  beauty, 
if  the  following  directions  are  observed  in  placing  the 
superscription  upon  it.  It  should  be  placed  neither  too 
high  nor  too  low  ;  but  rather  approaching  the  lower  than 
the  upper  edge.  It  should  commence  near  the  left  hand  side 
of  the  paper,  and  the  beginning  of  each  succeeding  line 
should  be  nearer  the  right  edge  than  the  line  that  precedes 
it.  A  proper  division  of  the  lines  should  also  be  observed. 

Note.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  remarks  in  the  preceding  lee. 
turc  are  selected  from  that  excellent  work,  "  The  Lady's  Ovsti  Bt)ok," 
which  ought  to  he  in  the  hands  of  every  person  to  whom  it  is  dedicated. 
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JOHNSON'S    LETTER. 

Dr.  Johnson's  famous  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  on  declining 
his  offer  of  patronage,  which  young  persons  are  requested  to  peruse,  - 
not  only  on  account  of  the  punctuation,  but  on  several  other  ac- 
counts, which  relate  to  Epistolary  composition. 

1st.  Observe  the  exact  position  of  the  Author-'' s  place  of  resi- 
dence ;  the  month  ;  day  of  the  month  ;  and  year. 

2d.  Observe  the  exact  position  on  the  paper  (rf  the  name  of  the 
noble  Lord  to  whom  he  wrote. 

3d.  Observe  the  exact  position  of  the  pronoun  I,  after  the  noun 
Lord ;  and  the  place  of  commencement  for  the  next  line, 

4th.  Observe  the  exact  position  of  all  those  words,  which  follow 
the  word  exultation  ;  including  the  ivnier's  name. 

^andonj  ^emicazy'  7^  1755. 

c/    nave   •ueen    ui/s^    tniMniedj  'vu 

^leMj  t7i  corned  mu  ^Z) €cit,c7iazu  *J  zecoi/i'Diend 
ed  'lo  tAc  ^u€vucS_,  weie  to^iUen  vu  -f/.c-ti'}'^  •ti^md* 
^nifi..  ^0  {Jic  40  cUd-iinaaidned^  t^  a7i  mi-nour ,, 
wnic/ij,  i^etna  vezu  u^ue  accUi>fo?/zed  'fo  4a7}ct{/Z''i 
fiom  me  n^ai\,  ^  4^?i(}i(/  mc-^'  ^veil  no-iit  <£€  <if^ 
C€4/vej  07^  t-n  wnai  tetnid  ^  ac/zn&z'jiedae.  /r/ie9ij 
ti^ion  ^^o^nie  (JmaAi  6n€c^c^aa&77^en4^J  %y  ^iMi  vi^ik^ 
cd  yotir^  ^ozddAi^i,  u^^  ti^ad  ov6'c^2oet6d  itm 
ine-  «<5<^  <?/  mandindj  m/  me  cncntzn't'men^  o4 
you/y^  addiea.ij  and  coi(,id  nc^  4oz'lea^/^  /<?  ^ctdd 
tno/f  fjr  97110^  waH  '77t'u4e^4  <'^^6  vcmiqueti/?'-" 
n2 


^le 
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ma-^  ^eaa^d  4o7-^  w/itcA  ^y  4aw  Me  wc^ul  co7i^ 
{d}zm7Ta/  m{4  i^  4otind  rjiu  aUendance  ac  iifiie 
encaazaaedj,  mai  nemie'i"  ^ctide  ^lof^  incdMiy 
woavd  4i{y4f €'?'■'  me  to  co-n'Unue  ii.  /t  nejt  Jf' 
nad  once  addte44ed  you/i"  <t£o^d^lif^  m  ^lu^mic^, 
•J  nad  exnatid'kd  aii 'ine  a/ii  o4  ^Uea^tna  wAicti 
a  zeitzed and itncouzuy  acnoiOT'^  can  ^loaae^d.  Jf' 
nad  done  aM  ina'f  ^  ccaid/  and  no  man  ia 
?/j&t'C  fiua^ed  io  mm^e  ntd  aM  neatecfed^  -ue  U  ev^ 
er  <io  it^me.  ^evc7^  'ueaidj  'nzT/-  ^oidj,  nave 
nc-ti/  fia4dedj  'dmce  ^  ^i/at'fed  in  '^ott/r^  oahvazd 
'ioonidj  o^  wa^  ze^iuMed  fzom  yoiM^  doo'/'^j'  du'i=> 
ina  wntc/i  •fiTize  Jf  nave  veen  ^iMd/itna  07t  77iu 
2{Jo^4  'idiourm  dt'f4tcii>ut€a J  o4  ^tfnicn  ii  id  u,deie4d 
4o  eo-m'h'Cainj  and  nave  moaafi^  iij  at  UMtj  io 
me  vetne  o4  fmSiication^  ti'imot'd  07te  act  o4  a4^ 
aidtoMcej  one  w&id  of  encoiMaae77ie7ifj  07'^  one- 
<^7niie  o4  favoiM'^.  ^dcn  'i:uaime7it  Jt  did  7tot 
^x^iectj  4o7"  tJ  neve-T"  nad  a 
Une  ^eft/ie^d  i7t  ^c/imiv  a'le^l^  at  ladt  a 
ted  tvitn  -ttfovej  and  4o[i7id  n(,77i  a  7iatf,v 


ton    t^efoie. 
aai?!^ 


Ud  no4  a  0^^atto7ij  onu  .^otdj 


one 


imco7icein  on  a  7710/71  &fzua,aU7ia  407^ 
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ti4e  in  Me  wafto^^  andj  wnen  /ic  /la-i  zeacned 
at&andj  enct(/tnvei4  ntjn  wU/i  nef'k 9  tJAe  rcC^ 
.  Itce  iimtcn  yoto  nave  'veen  Meaiied  ic  ia/ie  o4  9ii'^- 
Mmu/Ldj  dad  ti  t/een  eait'O^^  Aad  t/een  Aind:  ifu4 
it  nad  '^een  demued  'tiU  J^  a77i  i7idif4eie?ztj  and 
canned  eniej/'  it;  tiM  ^ ao^t  <}oiifaty,  and  cami 
net  imJiazt  it  /  tii^  ^  a}n  Ano^mtj  and  do 
nc^t  nfant  it.  J'  no^te  it  it  no  t'czu  cunicat 
a^^ezi^  not  ^  con4e<}<}  o^/ia-atic-^t^  wneze  no  wn^ 
e4it  nad  ^een  uceivedj  ot^  to  w  wnwitiina  tuat 
tne  0^aMfcd  <moutd  conaidc'r  one  a4  ou'i?ia  tnat 
4?  a  ^ ationj  timicn  ^ tot'ide?icc  nod  cn-atfied 
9Jie  to  do  4oy^  myaeCi-  a^avina  catiied  on  my 
wo'iK  tmM  jfai^  witA  do  uttie  oviiaation  to  anu 
4a/vot(/ie')^  oj  lea^nitrnj  Jf  (^nait  not  w  di4aA' 
^iointed  tmuan,  Jf  mcuid  concmde  itj  i4  /e^d  ^e 
^lodditdej  ^{/itd  U4a  /  4o^  tj  dcme  deen  tona 
awadened  4z(y>n  tuat  dteam  o4  mfie^  in  ^imicn 
Jt  once  waited  mudeid  tcitn  do  onucn  ^cudrntionj 
"     ^o.d. 

djdni^i  d  mo^t  nu,77iStCj 
t^modt  o^'edicyzt  dezvantj 
'L/a.m.     lodn^on. 
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A  letter  sMould  generally  be  folded,  when  the  paper 
will  admit,,  so  as  to  be  about  five  inches  long  and  three 
broad,  thus : 
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A  BRIEF  LECTURE  ON  ELOCUTION. 

Elocution  is  the  art  of  reading  and  speaking  wiih 
science  and  effect.  Allow  me  to  remark,  that  the  most 
delightful  and  important  part  of  a  good  education  is  to  be 
able  to  read  well.  It  has  been  said  that  not  one  gentle- 
man in  ten,  who  has  graduated  at  our  first  colleges,  can 
read.  This  is  undoubtedly  true.  We  are  too  apt  to  con- 
sider reading  as  we  do  speaking,  as  natural  to  us  :  we  do 
not  regard  it  scarcely  as  an  art ;  but  it  is  an  art,  a  most 
difficult  art ;  and  our  ignorance  of  that  circumstance,  or 
our  omitting  to  give  it  due  consideration,  is  the  principal 
cause  of  our  deficiency.  In  an  infant  just  beginning  to 
articulate,  you  will  observe  every  inflection  that  is  recog- 
nised in  the  most  accurate  treatise  on  Elocution.  You 
will  observe  farther,  an  exact  proportion  in  its  several 
cadences,  and  a  speaking  expression  in  its  tone.  I  re- 
peat, you  will  observe  all  these  things  in  almost  every 
infant.  Select  a  dozen  young  ladies  of  education  from 
any  of  our  Academies,  ask  them  to  read  a  piece  of  ani- 
mated composition,  you  will  be  truly  fortunate  if  you 
can  find  one  of  tlie  twelve  that  can  raise  or  depress  her 
voice ;  inflect  or  modulate  it,  as  the  variety  of  the  subject 
demands.  What  occasions  this  ?  What  has  become  of 
the  inflections,  the  cadences,  and  the  modulations  of  the 
infant  ?  They  have  been  neglected,  or  have  been  placed 
under  the  direction  of  unskillful  persons.  They  have 
not  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Artist  that  he  might 
apply  them  to  their  proper  use.  They  have  been  laid 
aside,  spoiled  ;  abused  ;  and  will  probably  never  be  good 
for  any  thing.  Notwithstanding  the  science  of  Elocution 
is  esteemed  lightly  by  some,  and  entirely  neglected  by 
others,  no  person  can  be  deemed  well  educated,  or  quali- 
fied to  hold  a  respectable  rank  in  well  bred  society,  who 
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cannot  read  and  speak  in  a  correct  and  impressiTe  manner. 
Let  him  who  imagines  that  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  read, 
attempt  this  single  line, 

'  To  die,  to  sleep,  no  more  v 
And  he  will  soon  become  convinced  of  his  error.     In, 
this  brief  lecture  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  more,  than 
give  an  outline  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  art. 

Previous  to  entering  upon  the  inflections  of  the  voice, 
I  would  observe,  that  correct  pronunciation,  by  many 
©f  those  w^hose  province  is  to  speak  in  public,  is  shame- 
fully neglected.  The  monosyllable  GOD^  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  is  pronounced  in  the  sacred  desk,  in  at  least 
four  distinct  ways ;  each  one  differing  from  the  other  as 
Hiuch  as  the  following ;  namely,  '  oblege  or  oblige.^ 

Correct  pronunciation  may  truly  be  considered  one  of 
the  first  marks  of  a  well  educated  lady  or  gentleman.  If 
a  vulgar  pronunciation  designates  the  illiterate  and  ill 
bred ;  so  perhaps  nothing  more  readily  distinguishes  the 
scholar,  than  a  correct  and  fashionable  pronunciation. 
In  almost  every  section  of  our  country,  there  are  public 
speakers,  both  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  senate,  and  at  the  bar, 
who  are  acknowledged  as  standards  of  taste  and  correct- 
ness, in  pronunciation.  These  should  be  attentively 
observed.  Their  very  looks,  tones  and  gestures,  should 
be  noticed,  and  their  pronunciation  carefully  recollected. 

All  the  varieties  of  sound  in  the  human  voice  may  be 
refen-ed  to  the  following  general  heads :  Quality,  Force, 
Time,  Abruptness,  and  Pitch. 

The  detail  of  these  five  genera,  and  the  multiplied 
combination  of  their  species,  cannot  be  expected  here. 

By  qimlity,  we  mean  to  describe  the  kind  of  voice : 
as  rough,  smooth,  hoarse,  full,  thin,  slender,  soft,  and 
musical. 

By  force,  we  mean  strong,  weak,  feeble,  loud  and  faint. 

By  time,  we  mean  long,  short,  quick,  rapid,  and  slow. 
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By  abruptness,  we  mean  a  sudden  and  full  discharge 
of  sound. 

By  pitch,  is  meant  rise,  fall,  high  and  low. 

Souads  are  termed  Concrete  and  Discrete. 

The  Concrete,  is  a  continuous  or  moving  sound,  as  in 
drawing  the  bow  across  the  string  of  a  violin  while  the 
finger  is  moving  up  or  down. 

The  Discrete  sound  is  heard  on  a  wind  Instrument,  as 
ihe  Flute,  in  proceeding  from  one  note  to  another. 

Intonation  is  the  art  of  performing  the  movements  of 
pitch  through  the  several  scales. 

Cadence  is  the  ability  to  close  in  the  melody  by  recit- 
ing its  last  sound  in  the  key  note. 

The  five  genera,  previously  defined,  may  be  divided 
into  thirty  five  elements  of  speech,  and  each  of  these  may 
be  heard  under yb«r  different  sorts  of  voice  ;  namely,  the 
natural,  the  falsetto,  the  tvhispering,  and  the  orotund 
or  that  improved  manner  of  speaking,  singing,  or  musical 
sound  rarely  heard  in  ordinary  speech. 

The  inflections  of  the  voice,  though  numerous,  may 
be  reduced  to  the  rising  inflection,  the  falling  inflection, 
the  monotone,  and  the  circumflex. 

The  rising  inflection  inclines  the  voice  upward ;  and 
is  invariably  heard  in  the  direct  question  ;  as,  '  Will  you 
go  to  day  V 

The  falling  inflection  inclines  the  voice  downward  and 
is  heard  in  the  answer  to  the  question  ;  as,  '  No  ;  I  shall 
go  to  morrow.' 

The  monotone  is  a  sameness  of  sound  on  successive 
syllables  ;  as,  '  He  rode  upon  a  cherub  and  did  fly.' 

The  circumflex  is  a  winding  or  twisting  of  the  voice, 
or  the  uniting  of  the  rising  and  falling  inflections ;  as, 
'They  tell  us  to  be  moderate;  but  they,  they  revel  in 
profusion !' 

I  will  give  you  examples  where  the  rising  and  falling 
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inflections  are  both  heard  in  the  same  sentence  ;  as, '  Did 
he  travel  for  health  or  pleasure  V  '  Does  she  resemble 
her  father,  or  mother  ?' 

I  would  also  remark  that  the  direct  question  Avhich 
admits  the  answer,  yes  or  7io,  has  the  rising  inflection, 
and  the  answer  then  has  the  falling  inflection ;  as, '  What ! 
looked  he  frowningly  ?     More  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.' 

The  object  of  this  lecture  is  merely  to  call  the  attention 
of  young  persons  to  the  interesting  subject  of  elocution  ; 
induce  them,  if  possible,  to  read  the  popular  treatises 
on  this  science  ;  and  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  impor- 
tance, avail  themselves,  if  possible,  of  the  advantages  of 
a  full  course  of  lectures,  given  by  a  competent  professor 
of  the  art.  Among  the  most  celebrated  may  be  ranked, 
Messrs.  Russel,  Barber,  King,  and  Bronson,  who  also  are 
authors  of  practical  works  of  celebrity.  As  an  original 
writer  on  this  science,  either  in  Europe  or  America, 
Doctor  Rush  of  Philadelphia  stands  confessedly  Jirst. 
He  has  produced  a  splendid  and  voluminous  work  on  the 
•  Human  Voice,'  which  has  received  the  highest  praise, 
both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  from  those  best 
qualified  to  judge. 


A  BRIEF  LECTURE  ON  LOGIC. 

Logic  is  the  science  and  also  the  art  of  reasoning.  Its 
purpose  is  to  direct  the  intellectual  powers  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  truth  and  in  the  communication  of  it  to  others. 
It  instructs  us  in  the  right  use  of  terms,  and  distinguishes 
their  various  kinds ;  and  teaches  the  nature  and  varieties 
of  propositions,  explains  their  properties,  modifications, 
and  essential  parts.  The  art  of  reasoning  skillfully  can 
be  acquired  only  by  a  long  and  careful  exercise  of  the  rea- 
soning faculty  on  difl'erent  subjects  and  in  different  ways, 
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Perception  is  the  first  state  or  affection  of  the  human 
mind.  The  instruments  of  perception  are  the  five  cor- 
poreal senses,  seeing,  feeling,  hearing,  tasting,  and 
smelling.  All  the  intercourse  the  mind  has  with  the 
material  world,  is  carried  on  by  these  organs.  If  either 
of  ihese  senses  be  wanting,  the  mind  must  be  forever 
destitute  of  that  class  of  ideas  which  it  is  the  office  of  that 
sense  to  furnish. 

Consciousness  or  reflection  is  that  note  which  the  mind 
takes  of  its  own  operations,  and  modes  of  existence. 

Attention  expresses  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
mind  to  a  subject;  and  it  has  a  surprising  influence  in 
improving  the  perceptive  powers. 

Comparing  is  to  contemplate  two  things  in  reference 
to  each  other.     Thus  we  say,  iron  is  harder  than  lead. 

Abstraction,  as  a  mental  operation,  literally  implies  tlie 
separating  of  one  thing  from  another.. 

By  association  of  ideas  is  understood  that  connection* 
among  the  thoughts,  affections,  and  operations  of  the 
mind,  by  which  one  has  a  tendency  to  introduce  another. 

Analysis,  is  to  be  able  to  distinguish,  successively  the 
several  parts  of  a  compound  subject. 

Words  possess  no  natural  aptness  to  denote  the  parti- 
cular things  to  which  they  are  applied,  but  acquire  this 
aptness'  wholly  by  convention.  There  is  no  connection 
between  the  name  and  the  thing.  If  there  had  been  a 
connection  there  would  have  been  but  one  language. 

Terms  are  either  simple  or  complex.  A  simple  term 
is  a  single  word  ;  as,  man,  house,  tree.  A  complex  term 
consists  of  two  or  more  words  representing  some  object 
or  association,  formed  to  be  the  subject  or  predicate  of  a 
proposition;  as,  human  fortitude,  a  swift  horse,  an  amia- 
ble lady.  An  absolute  term  is  one  which  represents  an 
object  or  quality  without  intimating  its  relation  to  any 
other  thing;  as,  man,  river,  iroundness,  strength.  A 
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relative  term  denotes  an  object  so  far  only  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  some  other  object.  Thus  father  implies  a 
man  primarily,  as  he  is  considered  the  cause  of  existence 
of  another  individual  denominated  son.  These  terms  are 
called  correlative.  Who,  ivhich,  it,  that,  are  relative  term.? 
and  relate  to  antecedents. 

Terms  are  divided  into  univocal,  equivocal,  and  sy- 
nonymous. Vnivocal  terms  have  always  the  same  signi- 
fication annexed  to  them.  Thus  genius  and  celerity  are 
univocal  terms.  Equivocal  terms  are  employed  in  dif- 
ferent senses.  Thus,  'head'  is  an  equivocal  term,  for  it 
may  signify  a  part  of  a  nail,  an  animal  or  a  discourse. 

A  fourth  division  of  terms,  is  abstract  and  concrete. 
An  abstract  term  is  one  which  signifies  some  quality  or 
attribute  without  referring  to  any  subject  in  which  it  may 
be  found  ;  as,  roundness,  hardness.  Concrete  terms  de- 
note both  the  attributes  and  the  subjects  to  which  they 
belong  ;  as,  philosopher,  statesman. 

Terms  are  either  singidar  or  universal,  (proper  or 
common.)  A  singular  term  is  a  proper  name  (or  noun ;) 
as,  London,  Eliza.  Universal  terms,  (or  common 
nouns)  are  applicable  to  many  individuals ;  as,  man, 
river,  mountain. 

Species,  denotes  a  sort  or  class  including  only  indi- 
viduals. Genus  denotes  a  class  including  two  or  more 
species.  All  the  intermediate  ranks  between  the  highest 
genus,  and  the  lowest  species,  are  termed  subaltern. 

Definitions  are  of  two  kinds,  nominal  and  real;  one, 
nominal,  of  the  name ;  the  other,  real,  or  of  the  thing. 
A  definition  of  the  name  is  merely  a  specification  of  the 
object  to  which  a  name  is  applied.  A  definition  of  the 
thing  is  properly  an  analysis  of  a  thing,  or  an  enumera- 
tion of  its  principal  attributes. 

A  proj)osition  is  a  verbal  representation  of  some  per- 
ception, act,  or  affection  of  the  mind. 
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The  constituents  of  a  proposition  are  the  subject,  the 
predicate,  and  the  copula.  The  first  two  are  called 
terms,  because  they  are  the  extremes  of  the  proposition ; 
and  they  may  consist  of  a  single  word  each,  or  of  a  col- 
lection of  words. 

The  subject  of  a  proposition  is  that  of  which  something 
is  either  asserted,  denied,  commanded  or  inquired. 

Body  is  divisible. 
Man  is  not  omniscient. 
■  Be  ye  filled. 
Is  Caesar  dead  ] 

Body,  man,  ye,  and  Csesar,  are  the  subjects  of  these  four 
propositions ;  divisible,  omniscient,  filled,  and  dead,  are 
the  predicates ;  is,  is  not,  and  be,  are  the  copulas.  In, 
the  first  example,  the  agreement  between  the  subject  and 
the  predicate  is  asserted ;  in  the  second  it  is  denied  ;  in 
the  third,  it  is  ordered,  and  in  the  fourth  it  is  inquired 
for. 

A  single  word  may  contain  a  complete  proposition  ;  r.s, 
rejoice,  implies  'be  thou  rejoicing.' 

The  subject  of  the  proposition  usually  stands  first, 
and  the  predicate  last;  but  this  order  is  sometimes  in- 
verted. 

A  simple  proposition  is  one  whose  subject  and  predi- 
cate are  composed  of  simple  terms  ;  as,  Time  is  precious. 

A  complex  proposition  has  one  or  both  of  its  terms 
complex  ;  as,  That  one  should  suffer  for  the  crimes  of 
another,  is  unjust. 

OF    SYLLOGISMS. 

A  syllogism  consists  of  three  propositions.  All  rea- 
soning proceeds  by  comparison  ;  and  two  comparisons 
are  necessary  to  enable  us  to  make  a  conclusion.  The 
subject  and  predicate  of  the  proposition  to  be  proved 
must  be  separately  compared  with  some  third  term  or 
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common  measure  ;  and  from  these  comparisons  we  infer 
the  agreement  or  repugnance.     Thus  : 

All  animals  are  mortal. 
All  men  are  animals. 
Therefore  all  men  are  mortal. 

The  most  general  division  of  syllogisms  is  into  single 
and  compound,  I  will  give  an  example  of  a  single  syllo- 
gism ;  as, 

Every  human  virtue  should  be  habitually  practised. 

Industry  and  temperance  are  human  virtues. 

Therefore  industry  and  temperance  should  be  habitually  practised. 

The  names  of  the  three  propositions  are  the  major,  the 
minor,  and  the  conclusion.  In  every  regular  syllogism 
the  major  position  is  placed  first,  the  minor  next;  and 
the  conclusion  last ;  as. 

Every  vegetable  is  combustible. 
Every  tree  is  a  vegetable. 
Therefore  every  tree  is  combustible. 

Combustible,  is  the  major  term;  every  tree,  the  minor; 
and  the  extremes  are  joined  in  the  conclusion. 

No  human  invention  is  perfect. 
Every  language  is  a  human  invention. 
Therefore  no  language  is  perfect. 

Every  assertion,  accompanied  by  a  reason  why  it  is 
made,  contains  the  elements  of  a  syllogism. 

I. 
Whoever  disregards  the  rights  of  his  fellow  beings,  deserves  the  de- 
testation of  mankind ; 
Tyrants  disregard  the  rights  of  their  fellow  beings  ; 
Therefore  tyrants  deserve  the  detestation  of  mankind. 

ir. 
They  who  subvert  the  foundations  of  morality  and  religion,  ought  not 

to  be  respected ; 
Atheists  subvert  the  foundations  of  morality  and  religion ; 
Therefore  atheists  ought  not  to  be  respected. 
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III. 
Every  creature,  which  can  live  in  more  elements  than  one,  is  am- 
phibious y 
Some  animals  can  live  in  more  elements  than  one  ; 
Therefore  some  animals  are  amphibious. 

IT. 

jN'o  person  of  dissolute  habits  can  be  a  safe  companion ; 
Some  persons  of  improved  minds  are  dissolute  in  their  habits ; 
Therefore  some  persons  of  improved  minds  are  not  safe  companions. 

The  conclusion  of  the  first  syllogism  is  a  universal  af- 
firmative proposition ;  that  of  the  second,  a  universal 
negative  ;  that  of  the  third,  a  particular  affirmative  ;  and 
that  of  the  fourth,  a  particular  negative.  These  are  all 
the  kinds,  into  which  propositions  are  distinguished,  in 
.•eference  to  quantity  and  quality. 

.^  compound  syllogism  consists  of  more  than  three 
propositions,  and  may  be  resolved  into  two  or  more  syl- 
logisms. Of  these  the  principal  kinds  are  the  Epichi- 
rema,  Dilemma,  and  Sorites. 

The  Spichirema  is  a  coynpoiind  argument,  of  ivhich 
the  major  and  minor  premises  are  separately  j^roved,  be- 
fore the  conclusion  is  draivn.     Example  : 

Unjust  laws  endanger  the  stability  of  government ;  for  they  create 

discontent  among  the  people  ; 
Laws,  which  restrain  the  freedom  of  conscience,  arc  unjust;  for  they 

require  people  to  abandon  their  dearest  concerns; 
Therefore  laws,  which  restrain  the  freedom  of  conscience,  endanger 

the  stability  of  government. 

The  major  and  minor  premises,  with  their  respective 
proofs,  form  two  enthymemes,  which  may  readily  be  re- 
duced to  regular  syllogisms.  Discard  these  proofs,  and 
a  regular  syllogism  will  remain. 

Note.  These  brief  outlines  of  the  principles  of  Logic  have  been 
selected  principally  from  Professor  Hedge's '  Elements,'  and  for  a  cor- 
rect and  thorough  knowledge  of  this  science  the  student  is  referred  to 
that  interesting  and  useful  book. 

o2 
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CONSTITUTION. 

A  BRIEF  FORM    OF  A  CONSTITUTION    FOR   LYCEUMS  AND  ME- 
CHANICS' INSTITUTES. 

ARTICLE  1.    This  Association  of  the  Citizens  of 
for  mutual  instruction  or  self  improvement,  shall  be  styled  the 
Lyceum  or  Mechanics'  Institute. 

ARTICLE  2.  This  association  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice- 
President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Committee  of  arrangement,  to 
be  elected  annually. 

ARTICLE  3.  The  duty  of  the  President  shall  be  to  preside  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  4.  The  duty  of  the  Vice-President  shall  be  to  preside 
in  the  absence  of  the  President. 

ARTICLE  5.  The  duty  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  to  record  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society ;  and  read  at  the  opening  of  each  meeting, 
the  proceedings  of  the  former. 

ARTICLE  6.  The  duty  of  the  Treasurer  shall  be  to  receive  and 
disburse,  for  such  purposes  as  the  Society  may  direct,  all  moneys 
which  it  may  authorize  to  be  raised. 

ARTICLE  7.  The  duty  of  the  Committee  of  arrangement  shall 
be  to  prepare  a  suitable  room  for  the  meetings  of  the  Society ;  select 
subjects  for  lecture  or  debate,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Society  for  ap- 
proval ;  and  to  see  that  proper  persons  are  prepared  for  lecture  or 
debate  at  the  stated  meetings  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  8.    This  Society  shall  meet  weekly. 

ARTICLE  9.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Asso- 
ciation by  a  vote  of  the  Society,  signing  the  constitution,  and  paying 
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VOCABULARY 

OF  WORDS  FREQUENTLY  PRONOUNCED  INCORRECTLY. 


Aeronaut 

Again 

Against 

Amour 

Analogous 

Anathema 

Antipodes 

Archetype 

Architect 

Archives 

Are 

Area 

Arsenic 

Asylum 

Automaton 

AuxiUary 

Axiom 

Azure 

Bacchanalian 

Beard 

Beneath 

Beneficent 

Blasphemously 

BUthesome 

Brethren 

Calumny 

Capillary 

Caricature     • 

Celibacy 

Chastisement 

Cherubim 

Chimera 

Choir 

Churlish 

Civilian 

Civilization 

Cleanly 

Cochineal 

Cognizance 

Colossus 

Colossean 

Complaisant 

Conciliate 

Concise 

Connoisseur 

Conquest 


Contour 

Coquette 

Covetous 

Courier 

Courteous 

Courtesy 

Covyardice 

Crew 

Care 

Crystal 

Deaf 

Deafen 

Derogatory 

Desideratum 

Desultory 

Dilate 

Dilatory 

Diocess 

Dishabille 

Drought 

Ducat 

Dyspepsy 

Elysium 

Encyclopedia 

Engine 

English. 


Environs 

Equilibrium 

Equipage 

Ere 

Etiquette 

Eucharist 

Eulogy 

European 

Exquisite 

Extempore 

Fanatic 

Febrile 

Feminine 

Forgery 

Fulsome 

General 

Genii 

Genuine 

Gigantic 


Grievous 

Guardian 

Halcyon 

Height 

Heighten 

Heinous 

Horizon 

Humble 

Humorsome 

Idiom 

Ignis  fatuus 

Ignoramus 

Immediately 

Leisure 

Literati 

Louis-d'or  ■ 

Maintenance 

Matron 

Memoir 

Mischievous 

Mountainous 

National 

Nothing 

Obedient 

Oblige 

Obhquely 

Palanquin 

Panacea 

Parallelogram 

Patent 

Patriotism 

Perihelium 

Philologist 

Philosophic 

Prelate 

Prelude 

Pronunciation 

Rapine 

Ravine 

Reservoir 

Sacerdotal 

Sacrament 

Sacrifice 

Series 

Spoliation 

Vignette 
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ELEGANT    EXTRACTS, 


A  DAUGHTER'S  LOVE. 


Soraetimesj  I  was  consciou.s  of  gathering  roughness 
from  the  continual  conflict  with  passion  and  prejudice, 
and  that  the  fine  edge  of  the  feelings  could  not  ever  be 
utterly  proof  against  the  corrosions  of  such  an  rtmo- 
sphere.  Then  I  sought  my  home,  and  called  my  bird 
of  song,  and  listened  to  the  warbling  of  her  high,  heaven- 
toned  voice.  The  melody  of  that  music  fell  upon  my 
soul,  like  oil  upon  the  troubled  billows, — and  all  was 
tranquil.  I  wondered  where  my  perturbations  had  fled, 
but  still  more,  that  I  had  ever  indulged  them.  Some- 
times, the  turmoil  and  fluctuation  of  the  world,  threw  a 
shade  of  dejection  over  me :  then  it  was  her  pride  to 
smooth  my  brov/,  and  to  restore  its  smile. 

Once,  a  sorrow  of  no  common  order  had  fallen  upon 
me ;  it  rankled  in  my  breast,  like  a  dagger's  point ;  I 
came  to  my  house,  but  I  shuuned  all  its  inmates.  I 
tlirev/  myself  down,  in  solitude,  that  I  might  wrestle 
alone  with  my  fate,  and  subdue  it ;  a  light  footstep  ap- 
proached, but  I  heeded  it  not.  A  form  of  beauty  was  on 
the  sofa,  by  my  side,  but  I  regarded  it  not.  Then  my 
hand  was  softly  clasped,  breathed  upon, — pressed  to  ruby 
lips.  It  was  enough.  I  took  my  daughter  in  my  arms, 
and  my  sorrow  vanished. 

Had  she  essayed  the  hackneyed  expression  of  sym- 
pathy, or  even  the  usual  epithets  of  endearment,  I  might 
have  desired  her  to  leave  my  presence.  Had  she  ut- 
tered only  a  single  word  it  would  have  been  too  much, 
so  wounded  was  my  spirit  within  me.  But  the  deed, 
the  very  poetry  of  tenderness,  breathing,  not  speaking. 
melted  "  the  winter  of  my  discontent."  Ever  was  she 
endued  with  that  most  exquisite  of  Vv  oman's  perfections, 
a  knowledge  both  ivhen  to  be  silent,  and  ivhere  to  speak, 
— and  so  to  speak,  that  the  frost  might  dissolve  from 
around  the  heart  she  loved,  and  its  discords  be  tuned  to 
harmony. 
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MY  MOTHER'S  GRAVE. 


It  was  thirteen  years  since  my  mother's  death,  when 
after  a  long  absence  from  my  native  village,  I  stood  be- 
side the  sacred  mound  beneath  which  I  had  seen  her 
buried.  Since  that  mournful  period,  a  great  change  had 
come  over  me.  My  childish  years  had  passed  away, 
and  with  them  my  youthful  character.  The  world  was 
altered  too ;  and  as  I  stood  at  my  mother's  grave,  I 
could  hardly  realize  that  I  was  the  same  thoughtless, 
happy  creature,  whose  cheeks  she  so  often  kissed  in  an 
excess  of  tenderness.  But  the  varied  events  of  thirteen 
years  had  not  effaced  the  remembrance  of  that  mother's 
smile.  It  seemed  as  if  I  had  seen  her  but  yesterday — 
as  if  the  blessed  sound  of  her  well  remembered  voice 
was  in  my  car.  The  gay  dreams  of  my  infancy  and 
childhood  were  brought  back  so  distinctly  to  my  mind, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  one  bitter  recollection,  the  tears  I 
shed  would  have  been  gentle  and  refreshing.  The  cir- 
cumstance may  seem  a  trifling  one — but  the  thought  of 
it  now  pains  my  heart,  and  I  relate  it,  that  those  children 
who  have  parents  to  love  them,  may  learn  to  value  them 
as  they  ought. 

My  mother  had  been  ill  a  long  time,  and  I  had  become 
so  accustomed  to  her  pale  face  and  vv'cak  voice,  that  I 
was  not  frightened  at  them,  as  children  usually  are.  A» 
first,  it  is  true,  I  sobbed  violently  ;  but  when,  day  after 
day,  I  returned  from  school,  and  found  her  the  same,  I 
began  to  believe  she  would  always  be  spared  to  me;  but 
they  told  me  she  would  die. 

One  day  when  I  had  lost  my  place  in  the  class,  and 
done  my  work  wrong  side  outward,  I  came  home  dis- 
couraged, and  fretful; — I  went  to  my  mother's  chamber. 
She  was  paler  than  usual,  but  she  met  me  with  the  same 
affectionate  smile  that  always  welcomed  my  return. 
Alas  !  Avhen  I  look  back,  through  the  lapse  of  thirteen 
years,  I  think  my  heart  must  have  been  stone,  not  to 
have  melted  by  it.  She  requested  me  to  go  down  stairs, 
and  bring  her  a  glass  of  water ; — I  pettishly  asked  why 
she  did  not  call  a  domestic  to  do   it.     With  a  look  of 
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mild  reproach  which  I  shall  never  forget  if  I  live  to  be 
a  hundred  years  old,  she  said  '  and  will  not  my  daughter 
bring  a  glass  of  water,  for  her  poor  sick  mother  ? ' 

I  went  and  brought  her  the  water,  but  I  did  not  do  it 
kindly.  Instead  of  smiling  and  kissing  her,  as  I  was 
wont  to  do,  I  set  the  glass  down  very  quickly,  and  left 
the  room.  After  playing  a  short  time,  I  went  to  bed 
without  bidding  my  mother  good  night ;  but  when  alone 
in  my  room,  in  darkness  and  silence,  I  remembered  how 
pale  she  looked,  and  how  her  voice  trembled  Avhen  she 
said,  '  Will  not  my  daughter  bring  a  glass  of  water  for 
her  poor  sick  mother  ! '  I  could  n't  sleep.  I  stole  into 
her  chamber  to  ask  forgiveness.  She  had  sunk  into  an 
easy  slumber,  and  they  told  me  I  must  not  waken  her. 
I  did  not  tell  any  one  what  troubled  me,  but  stole  back  to 
my  bed,  resolved  to  rise  early  in  the  morning,  and  tell 
her  how  sorry  I  was  for  my  conduct. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  when  I  awoke,  and  hur- 
rying on  my  clothes,  I  hastened  to  my  mother's  cham- 
ber. She  was  dead !  she  never  spoke  more — never  smiled 
upon  me  again — and  when  I  touched  the  hand  that  used 
to  rest  upon  my  head  in  blessing,  it  was  so  cold  that  it 
made  me  start.  I  bowed  down  by  her  side,  and  sobbed 
in  the  bitterness  of  my  heart.  I  thought  then  I  wished 
I  might  die,  and  be  buried  with  her ;  and  old  as  I  now 
am,  I  would  give  worlds  were  they  mine  to  give,  could 
my  mother  but  have  lived  to  tell  me  she  forgave  my  child- 
ish ingratitude.  But  I  cannot  call  her  back  ;  and  when 
I  stand  by  her  grave,  and  whenever  I  think  of  her  mani- 
fold kindness,  the  memory  of  that  reproachful  look  she 
gave  me,  will  bite  like  a  serpent,  and  sting  like  an  adder. 

III. 

REMARKABLE  PRESERVATION  FROM  DEATH  AT  SEA. 

You  have  often  asked  me  to  describe  to  you  on  paper 
an  event  in  my  life,  which  at  the  distance  of  thirty  years, 
I  cannot  look  back  to  without  horror.  No  words  can 
give  an  adequate  image  of  the  miseries  I  suffered  during 
that  fearful  night ;  but  I  shall  try  to  give  you  something 
like  a  faint  shadow  of  them,  that  from  it  your  soul  may 
conceive  what  I  must  have  suffered. 
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I  was,  you  know,  on  my  voyage  back  to  my  native 
country,  after  an  absence  of  five  years  spent  in  uninter- 
mitting  toil,  in  a  foreign  land,  to  which  I  had  been  driven 
by  a  singular  fatality.  Our  voyage  had  been  most  cheer- 
ful and  prosperous,  and,  on  Christmas  day,  we  were 
within  fifty  leagues  of  port.  Passengers  and  crew  were 
all  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  the  ship  was  alive  wifth 
mirth  and  jollity. 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  went  on  deck. 
The  ship  was  sailing  upon  a  wind,  at  the  rate  of  seven 
knots  an  hour,  and  thete  was  a  wild  grandeur  in  the 
night.  A  strong  snow-storm  blew,  but  steadily  and 
without  danger  ;  and,  now  and  then,  when  the  struggling 
moonlight  overcame  the  sleety  and  misty  darkness,  we 
saw,  for  some  distance  round  us,  the  agitated  sea  all  tum- 
bling with  foam.  There  were  no  shoals  to  fear,  and  the 
ship  kept  boldly  on  her  course,  close  reefed,  and  mis- 
tress of  the  storm.  I  leant  over  the  gunwale,  admiring 
the  water  rushing  past  like  a  foaming  cataract,  when,  by 
some  unaccountable  accident,  I  lost  my  balance,  and  in 
an  instant,  fell  overboard  into  the  sea. 

I  remember  a  convulsive  shuddering  all  over  my  body, 
and  a  hurried  leaping  of  my  heart,  as  I  felt  myself  about 
to  lose  hold  of  the  vessel,  and,  afterwards  a  sensation  of 
the  most  icy  chillness,  from  immersion  into  the  waves, 
but  nothing  resembling  a  fall  or  precipitation.  When 
below  the  water,  I  think  that  a  momentary  belief  rushed 
across  my  mind,  that  the  ship  had  suddenly  sunk,  and 
that  I  was  but  one  of  a  perishing  crew.  I  imagined  that 
I  felt  a  hand  with  long  fingers  clutching  at  my  legs,  and 
made  violent  efforts  to  escape,  dragging  after  me,  as  I 
thought,  the  body  of  some  drowning  wretch.  On  rising 
to  the  surface,  I  recollected  in  a  moment  what  had  be- 
fallen me,  and  uttered  a  cry  of  horror,  which  is  in  my 
ears  to  this  day,  and  often  makes  me  shudder,  as  if  it 
were  the  mad  shriek  of  another  person  in  extremity  of 
perilous  agony.  Often  have  1  dreamed  over  again  that 
dire  moment,  and  the  cry  I  utter  in  my  sleep  is  said  to 
be  something  more  horrible  than  a  human  voice.  No 
ship  was  to  be  seen.  She  was  gone  forever.  The  little 
happy  world  to  which,  a  moment  before,  I  had  belonged, 
had  swept  by,  and  I  felt  that  God  had  flung  me  at  once 
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from  the  heart  of  joy,  delight  and  happiness,  into  the 
uttermost  abyss  of  mortal  misery  and  despair.  Yes  !  I 
felt  that  the  Almighty  God  had  done  this, — that  there  was 
an  act,  a  fearful  act  of  Providence,  and  miserable  worm 
that  I  was,  I  thought  that  the  act  was  cruel,  and  a  sort 
of  wild,  indefinite,  objectless  rage  and  wrath  assailed  me, 
and  took  for  awhile  the  place  of  that  first  shrieking  ter- 
ror. I  gnashed  my  teeth,  and  cursed  myself, — and,  with 
bitter  tears  and  yells,  blasphemed  the  name  of  God.  It 
is  true,  my  friend,  that  I  did  so.  God  forgave  that 
wickedness.  The  Being,  whom  I  then  cursed,  was,  in 
his  tender  mercy,  not  unmindful  of  me, — of  me,  a  poor, 
blind,  miserable,  mistaken  worm.  But  the  waves  dashed 
on  me,  and  struck  me  on  the  face,  and  howled  at  me ; 
and  the  winds  yelled,  and  the  snow  beat  like  drifting 
sand  into  my  eyes, — and  the  ship,  the  ship  was  gone, 
and  there  was  I  left  to  struggle,  and  bufl^et,  and  gasp,  and 
sink,  and  perish,  alone,  unseen,  and  unpitied  by  man, 
and,  as  I  thought  too,  by  the  everlasting  God.  I  tried  to 
penetrate  the  surrounding  darkness  with  my  glaring 
eyes,  that  felt  leaping  from  their  sockets ;  and  saw,  as  if 
by  miraculous  power,  to  a  great  distance  through  the 
night, — but  no  ship, — nothing  but  white-crested  waves, 
and  the  dismal  noise  of  thunder.  I  shouted,  shrieked, 
and  yelled,  that  I  might  be  heard  by  the  crew,  till  my 
voice  was  gone, — and  that  too,  when  I  knew  that  there 
were  none  to  hear  me.  At  last  I  became  utterly  speech- 
less, and,  when  I  tried  to  call  aloud,  there  was  nothing 
but  a  silent  gasp  and  convulsion, — while  the  waves  came 
upon  me  like  stunning  blows,  reiterated,  and  drove  me 
along,  like  a  log  of  wood,  or  a  dead  animal. 


All  this  time  I  was  not  conscious  of  any  act  of  swim- 
ming ;  but  I  soon  found  that  I  had  instinctively  been 
exerting  all  my  power  and  skill,  and  both  were  requisite 
to  keep  me  alive  in  the  tumultuous  wake  of  the  ship. 
Something  struck  me  harder  than  a  wave.  What  it  was 
I  knew  not,  but  I  grasped  it  with  a  passionate  violence, 
for  the  hope  of  salvation  came  suddenly  over  me,  and 
with  a  sudden  transition  from  despair,  I  felt  that  I  was 
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resciTed.  I  had  the  same  thought  as  if  I  had  been  sud- 
denly heaved  on  shore  by  a  wave.  The  crew  had 
thrown  overboard  every  thing  they  thought  could  afford 
me  the  slightest  chance  of  escape  from  death,  and  a  hen- 
coop had  drifted  towards  me.  At  once  all  the  stories  1 
had  ever  read  of  mariners  miraculously  saved  at  sea, 
rushed  across  my  recollection.  I  had  an  object  to  cling 
to,  which  I  knew  would  enable  me  to  prolong  my  exis- 
tence. I  was  no  longer  helpless  on  the  cold  weltering 
world  of  waters  ;  and  the  thought  that  my  friends  were 
tliinking  of  me,  and  doing  all  they  could  for  me,  gave  to 
me  a  wonderful  courage.  I  may  yet  pass  the  night  in 
the  ship,  I  thought ;  and  I  looked  round  eagerly  to  hear 
the  rush  of  her  prow,  or  to  see  through  the  snow-drift 
the  gleaming  of  her  sails. 

This  was  but  a  momentary  gladness.  The  ship  I 
knew  could  not  be  far  off,  but,  for  any  good  she  could 
do  me,  she  might  have  been  in  the  heart  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Ere  she  could  have  altered  her  course,  I  must 
have  drifted  a  long  way  to  leeward,  and  in  that  dim 
snowy  night  how  was  such  a  speck  to  be  seen  ?  I  saw 
a  flash  of  lightning,  and  then,  there  was  thunder.  It 
was  the  ship  firing  a  gun,  to  let  me  know,  if  still  alive, 
that  she  was  somewhere  lying  to.  But  wherefore  ?  1 
was  separated  from  her  by  a  dire  necessity, — by  many 
thousand  fierce  waves,  that  would  not  let  my  shrieks  be 
heard.  Each  succeeding  gun  was  heard  fainter  and 
fainter,  till  at  last  I  cursed  the  sound,  that,  scarcely  heard 
above  the  hollow  rumbling  of  the  tempestuous  sea,  told 
me,  that  the  ship  was  farther  and  farther  off,  till  she  and 
her  heartless  crew  had  left  me  to  my  fate.  Why  did 
they  not  send  out  all  their  boats  to  row  round  and  round 
all  the  night  through,  for  the  sake  of  one  whom  they 
pretended  to  love  so  well  ?  I  blamed,  blessed,  and 
cursed  them  by  fits,  till  every  emotion  of  my  soul  was 
exhausted,  and  I  clung  in  sullen  despair  to  the  wretched 
piece  of  wood,  that  still  kept  me  from  eternity. 

Every  thing  was  now  seen  in  its  absolute,  dreadful 
reality.  I  was  a  Cast-a-way — no  hope  of  rescue.  It 
was  broad  daylight,  and  the  storm  had  ceased ;  bu 
clouds  lay  round  the  horizon,  and  no  land  was  to  be  seen. 
What    dreadful    clouds !      Some   black  as    pitch,    and 
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charged  with  thunder ;  others  like  cliffs  of  fire ;  and 
here  and  there  all  streamered  over  with  blood.  It  was 
indeed  a  sullen,  wrathful,  and  despairing  sky.  The  sun 
itself  was  a  dull  brazen  orb,  cold,  dead,  and  beamless. 
I  beheld  three  ships  afar  off,  but  all  their  heads  were 
turned  away  from  me.  For  whole  hours  they  would  ad- 
here motionless  to  the  sea,  while  I  drifted  away  from 
them ;  and  then  a  rushing  wind  would  spring  up,  and 
carry  them,  one  by  one,  into  the  darkness  of  the  stormy 
distance.  Many  birds  came  close  to  me,  as  if  to  flap 
me  with  their  large  spreading  wings,  screamed  round 
and  round  me,  and  then  flew  away  in  their  strength,  and 
beauty,  and  happiness, 

I  now  felt  myself  indeed  dying.  A  calm  came  over 
me.  I  prayed  devoutly  for  forgiveness  of  my  sins,  and 
for  all  my  friends  on  earth.  A  ringing  was  in  my  ears, 
and  I  remember  only  the  hollow  fluctuations  of  the  sea 
with  which  I  seemed  to  be  blended,  and  a  sinking  down 
and  down  an  unfathomable  depth,  which  I  thought  was 
Death,  and  into  the  kingdom  of  the  eteraal  Future. 

I  awoke  from  insensibility  and  oblivion  with  a  hideous, 
racking  pain  in  my  head  and  loins,  and  in  a  place  of 
utter  darkness.  I  heard  a  voice  say,  "Praise  the  Lord," 
My  agony  was  dreadful,  and  I  cried  aloud.  Wan,  glim- 
mering, melancholy  lights,  kept  moving  to  and  fro.  I 
heard  dismal  whisperings,  and  now  and  then  a  pale  silent 
ghost  glided  by.  A  hideous  din  was  over  head,  and 
around  me  the  fierce  dashing  of  the  waves.  Was  I  in 
the  land  of  spirits  ?  But,  why  strive  to  recount  the 
mortal  pain  of  my  recovery,  the  soul-humbling  gratitude 
that  took  possession  of  my  being  ?  I  was  lying  in  the 
cabin  of  a  ship,  and  kindly  tended  by  a  humane  and  skil- 
ful man.  I  had  heen  picked  up  apparently  dead  and 
cold.  The  hand  of  God  was  there.  Adieu,  my  dear 
friend.  It  is  now  the  hour  of  rest,  and  I  hasten  to  fall 
down  on  my  knees  before  the  merciful  Being  who  took 
pity  upon  me,  and  who,  at  the  intercession  of  our  Re- 
deemer, may,  I  hope,  pardon  all  ray  sins. 

Prof.  Wilson, 
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TRIUMPH  OF  THE  GOSPFX 


Whatever  may  be  said  scofTing-Iy,  or  in  earnest,  about 
the  march  of  intellect,  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  more 
distinguishetl  than  perhaps  any  other,  by  the  march  and 
triumph  of  enlightened,  religious,  and  moral  principle. 
Even  the  world  itself  seems  to  have  forebodings  of  an 
approaching  change  ;  all  creatures  sigh  to  be  renewed  : 
the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  to- 
gether. There  is  at  present  a  restlessness  and  an  ap- 
prehension on  the  public  mind,  in  relation  to  coming 
events,  something  resembling  the  uneasiness  and  anxiety 
occasioned  by  the  atmosphere,  which  is  sometimes  the 
forerunner  of  an  earthquake ;  like  Jerusalem,  when 
Christ  entered  it  on  his  way  to  Calvary — the  Avholc 
world  seems  to  be  moved- — in  short,  all  nature  seems  to 
sympathize  with  us,  who  have  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  while  we  groan  within  ourselves,  waiting  for  the 
adoption,  to  wit.  the  redemption  of  our  bodies.  Wc 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  are  at  this  moment 
standing  on  the  brink  of  a  great  moral  revolution.  The 
Angel  of  the  Apocalypse,  having  the  everlasting  Gospel 
to  preach  to  them  that  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth,  is  now  on  the  wing;  the  shadow  of  death  is  in 
many  parts  turned  into  the  morning ;  the  dawn  of  that 
(lay  which  is  to  renovate  the  dominions  of  darkness  has 
arisen  upon  us ;  the  delightful  anticipations  of  former 
ages  begin  to  be  realized  ;  the  splendid  visions  of  pro- 
phecy are  now  embodying  before  our  eyes ;  and  from 
tlie  altar  of  God  a  fire  has  been  kindled,  which,  like  the 
last  conflagration,  will  continue  to  burn,  till  the  elements 
of  corruption  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat — till  the  earth, 
or  political  heavens,  which  are  unfavorable  to  the  pro- 
gress of  divine  truth,  shall  be  purified,  or  shall  pass  aw^ay 
with  a  great  noise — till  every  idol  in  the  heathen  world 
shall  be  consumed — till  the  present  system  of  things 
shall  give  place  to  tire  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth, — 
till  the  celestial  voice  shall  salute  our  ears,  "  Behold  the  tab- 
ernacle of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  with  them, 
and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and  he  will  be  their  God," 
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Were  yonder  sun  turned  into  darkness  and  the  moon 
into  blood  ;  were  the  whole  frame  of  nature  dissolved, 
God  would  remain.  God  woidd  be  the  same  in  himself 
as  he  how  is ;  but  the  promises  contain,  virtually  contain 
the  veracity  of  God ;  and  v.'hen  it  is  said  that  the  glory 
of  the  liord  shall  cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover  the 
channels  of  the  great  deep,  it  is  enough  for  me  that  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it,  I  take  my  stand 
upon  the  high  table-land  of  promise,  and  look  forward 
with  certainty  to  the  period,  Avhen  all  the  promises,  which 
respect  the  future  grandeur  of  Christ's  kingdom,  shall  be 
accomplished. — Arise  and  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come  ; 
let  the  Directors  of  this  Society  arise  and  shine  ;  let  the 
churches  of  London  arise  and  shine ;  let  the  ministers 
of  London  arise  and  shine ;  let  the  rich  professors  of 
religion  arise  and  shine ;  Zion,  the  joy  of  the  whole 
earth,  shall  arise  and  shine,  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  has 
arisen  upon  her  ;  her  palaces  shall  be  adorned  by  the  just 
and  good  of  all  ages.  Multitudes  who  live  in  regions 
far  remote,  and  myriads  yet  to  come,  will  arise  to  call 
her  blessed :  the  barbarous  nations  shall  attend  at  her 
gates,  the  numerous  tribes  of  Africa,  the  millions  of 
Madagascar,  and  the  teeming  population  of  Lidia,  and 
of  China,  shall  be  seen  pressing  forward  to  her  hallowed 
courts,  bending  in  her  sanctuary,  and  offering  unto  God 
the  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  The  wealth  of 
ilie  nations  shall  be  brought  into  her  treasury,  the  martial 
trumpet  shall  be  suspended  on  her  battlements,  and  the 
temple  of  peace  shall  exhibit  the  sword  and  the  spear, 
to  remind  us  of  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel.  Kings' 
daughters  shall  be  among  her  honorable  women,  the 
daughter  of  Tyre  shall  be  there  with  a  gift,  the  gold  of 
Sheba  and  Seba  shall  be  offered  unto  her,  and  the  rich 
among  the  people  shall  entreat  her  favor ;  the  light  hhn- 
self  shall  shine  revealed  from  Heaven,  and  one  tide  of 
iglory,  one  unclouded  blaze,  shall  overflow  her  courts. 

Phillip. 
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V. 
BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 


There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night. 

And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then 

Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry,  and  bright 

The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men : 

A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily  ;  and  when 

Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 

Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 

And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bcll ; 

But  hush  !  hark  I  . .  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell  I 

II. 
Did  ye  not  hear  it  1 — No ;  'twas  but  the  wind, 
Or  the  car  rattUng  o'er  the  stony  street  : 
On  with  the  dance  !  let  joy  be  unconfined ; 
No  sleep  till  morn,  when  youth  and  pleasure  meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet — 
But,  hark  I — That  heavy  sound  breaks  m  once  more. 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat. 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before  ! 
.inn  !  arm  .'  it  is — it  is  the  cannon's  opening  roai- ! 

Ah  !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro. 

And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress, 

And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 

Blushed  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness : 

And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 

The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 

Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated — who  could  guess 

If  ever  more  should  meet,  those  mutual  eyes. 

Since  upon  night  so  sv.'cct,  such  avi'ful  morn  could  rise  1 

And  there  was  mounting,  in  hot  haste  ;  the  steed, 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car, 
When  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed. 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war. 
And  the  deep  thunder,  peal  on  peal  afar ; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star ; 
While  thronged  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb 
Or  whispering  with  white  lips — "  The  foe  I     They  come  ! 
They  come  I  " 

And  Ardennes*  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves. 
Dewy  with  nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass, 

*  Pronounced  in  two  6yllal)les. 

p2 
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Grieving,  if  ought  inanimate  e'er  grieves, 

Over  the  unreturning  brave, — alas  ! 

Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass, 

Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 

In  its  next  verdure,  when  the  fiery  mass 

Of  living  valor,  rolling  on  the  foe. 

And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold  and  low. 

VI. 

Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life, 

iiast  eve  in  beauty's  circle  proudly  gay, 

The  midnight  brought  the  signal  sound  of  strife, 

The  morn,  the  marshalling  in  arms, — the  day. 

Battle's  magnificently-stern  array  ! 

The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  which  when  rent, 

The  earth  is  covered  thick  with  other  clay. 

Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heaped  and  pent, 

Rider  and  horse, — friend,  foe, — in  one  red  burial  blent ! 

BYROtr. 
VI. 
EVE  LAMENTING  THE  LOSS  OF  PARADISE. 

0  unexpected  stroke,  worse  than  of  Death  ! 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee.  Paradise  1  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil,  these  happy  walks  and  shades. 
Fit  haunt  of  gods  1  where  I  had  hope  to  spend, 
Quiet  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 

That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.     O  flowers, 

That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow, 

My  early  visitation,  and  my  last 

At  ev'n,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand. 

From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  ye  names, 

Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  sun,  or  rank 

Your  tribes,  and  water  from  the  ambrosial  fount  1 

Thee  lastly,  nuptial  bow'r,  by  me  adom'd 

With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet,  from  thee 

How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander  down 

Into  a  lower  world,  to  this  obscure 

And  wild  ]  how  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 

Less  pure,  accustom'd  to  immortal  fi:uits'?  Milton-. 

vn. 

SOLILOQUY  OF  HAMLET'S  UNCLE. 

Oh  I  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven  ; 
It  hath  the  primal,  eldest  curse  upon  't, 
A  brother's  murder  ! — Pray  I  cannot, 
Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  'twill, 
My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent : 
And  like  a  man  to  double  business  bound, 

1  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin, 
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And  both  neglect.     What  if  this  cursed  hand 

Were  thicker  than  itself  with  brother's  blood  I 

Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens 

To  wash  it  white  as  snow  ?  Whereto  serves  mercy, 

But  to  confront  the  visage  of  oflence  1 

And  what's  in  prayer,  but  this  two-fold  force, 

To  be  forestalled,  ere  we  come  to  fall, 

Or  pardon'd  being  down  1 — Then  I'll  look  up; 

My  fault  is  past. — But  oh,  what  form  of  prayer 

Can  serve  my  turn  1     '■  Forgive  me  my  foul  murder  I  " 

That  cannot  be ;  since  I  am  still  possess'd 

Of  those  effects  for  which  I  did  the  murder, 

My  crown,  my  own  ambition,  and  my  queen. 

May  one  be  pardon'd,  and  retain  the  oflence  1 

In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world, 

Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice ; 

And  oft  'tis  seen,  the  wicked  prize  itself 

Buys  out  the  law  :  but  'tis  not  so  above  : 

There,  is  no  shuffling :  there,  the  action  lies 

In  his  true  nature  ;  and  we  ourselves  compell'd, 

Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults. 

To  give  in  evidence. — What  then  1 — what  rests'! 

Try  what  repentance  can :  what  can  it  not  1 

Yet  what  ca7i  it,  when  one  cannot  repent  ? 

O  wretched  state !  oh  bosom,  black  as  death 

Oh  limed  soul ;  that  struggling  to  be  free, 

Art  more  engag'd  !     Help,  angels  !  make  assay  ! 

Bow,  stubborn  knees ;  and,  heart,  with  strings  of  steel, 

Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new  bom  babe  ! 

All  may  be  well,  Shakspeahk.. 

VIII. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  of  the  Right  Honorable  Lady 
Mary  Worthy  Montague  to  her  sister,  the  Countess 
of  Mar,  describing  a  Turkish  Beauty. 

Adrianople,  April  18,  O.  S.  1717. 
Dear  Sister, 

I  wrote  to  you  and  to  all  my  other  English 
correspondents  by  the  last  ship,  and  only  heaven  can  tell 
when  I  shall  have  another  opportunity  of  sending  to  you  ; 
but  I  cannot  forbear  to  write  again,  though  perhaps  my 
letter  may  lie  upon  my  hands  these  two  months.  To 
confess  the  truth,  my  head  is  so  full  of  my  entertainment 
yesterday,  that  'tis  absolutely  necessary  for  my  own  re- 
pose to  give  it  some  vent.  Without  farther  preface  I 
will  begin  my  story.  I  was  invited  to  dine  with  the 
grand  vizier's  lady,  and  it  was  with  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
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sure  I  prepared  myself  for  an  entertainment  wliich  was 
never  before  given  to  any  Christian,     *  *  ■* 

I  was  conducted  back  in  the  same  manner  I  entered, 
and  would  have  gone  straight  to  my  own  iiouse  ;  bat  the 
Greek  lady  with  me  earnestly  solicited  rae  to  visit  the 
Myayci's  lady,  saying,  he  was  the  second  officer  in  the 
empire,  and  ought,  indeed,  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  first, 
the  grand  vizier  iiaving  only  the  name,  while  he  exercised 
the  authority.  I  had  found  so  little  diversion  in  the  vi- 
zier's harem,  that  I  had  no  mind  to  go  into  another.  But 
her  importunity  prevailed  with  me,  and  I  am  extremely 
glad  I  was  so  complaisant. 

All  things  here  were  v/ith  quite  another  air  than  at  the 
grand  vizier's  ;  and  the  very  house  confessed  the  difler- 
ence  between  an  old  devotee  and  a  young  beauty.  It  was 
nicely  clean  and  magnificent,  I  was  met  at  the  door  by 
two  black  eunuchs,  who  led  me  through  a  long  gallery 
between  two  ranks  of  beautiful  young  girls,  with  their 
hair  finely  plaited,  almost  hanging  to  their  feet,  all  dress- 
ed in  fine  light  damasks,  brocaded  with  silver.  I  was 
sorry  that  decency  did  not  permit  me  to  stop,  to  consider 
them  nearer.  But  that  thought  was  lost  upon  my  en- 
trance into  a  large  room,  or  rather  pavilion,  built  round 
with  gilded  sashes,  which  were  most  of  them  thrown  up, 
and  the  trees  planted  near  them  gave  an  agTeeable  shade, 
which  hindered  the  sun  from  being  troublesome.  The 
jessamines  and  honeysuckles,  that  twisted  round  their 
trunks,  shed  a  soft  perfume,  increased  by  a  white  marble 
fountain  playing  sweet  water  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
room,  which  fell  into  three  or  four  basons  with  a  pleasing 
sound.  The  roof  was  painted  v/ith  all  sorts  of  flowers, 
falling  out  of  gilded  baskets,  that  seemed  tumbling  down. 

On  a  sofa,  raised  three  steps,  and  covered  with  fine 
Persian  carpets,  sat  the  Myaya's  lady,  leaning  on  cush- 
ions of  white  satin,  embroidered  ;  and  at  her  feet  sat  two 
young  girls  about  twelve  years  old,  lovely  as  angels, 
dressed  perfectly  rich,  and  almost  covered  with  jewels. 
But  they  v/ere  hardly  seen  near  the  fair  Faiima  (for  that 
is  her  name,)  so  much  her  beauty  eiTaced  every  thing  I 
have  seen,  nay,  all  that  has  been  called  lovely  either 
in  England  or  Germany.  I  must  ov/n  that  T  never  saw 
any  thing  so  gloriously  beautiful,  nor  can  I  recollect  a 
-  face  that  would  have  been  taken  notice  of  near  hers. 
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She  stood  up  to  leceivc  me,  saluting  nie  after  tlieir 
fashion,  putting  her  hand  to  her  heart  with  a  sweetness 
full  of  majesty,  that  no  court  breeding  could  ever  give. 
She  ordered  cushions  to  be  given  me,  and  took  care  to 
place  me  in  the  corner,  which  is  the  place  of  honor.  I 
confess,  though  the  C4reek  lady  had  before  given  me  a 
great  opinion  of  her  beauty,  I  was  so  struck  with  admi- 
ration, that  I  could  not  for  some  time  speak  to  her,  being 
wholly  taken  up  in  gazing.  That  surprising  harn.ony 
of  features  !  that  charming  result  of  the  whole  !  that  ex- 
act proportion  of  body  !  that  lovely  bloom  of  complexion 
unsullied  by  art  !  the  unutterable  enchantment  of  her 
sindc  ! — But  her  eyes! — large  and  black,  with  all  the 
soft  languishment  of  the  blue  !  every  turn  of  her  face 
discovering  some  new  grace. 

After  ray  first  surprise  was  over,  I  endeavored,  by 
nicely  examining  her  face,  to  find  out  some  imperfection, 
without  any  fruit  of  my  search,  but  my  being  clearly  con- 
vinced of  the  error  of  that  vulgar  notion,  that  a  face  ex- 
actly proportioned,  and  perfectly  beautiful,  would  not  be 
agreeable  ;  nature  having  done  for  her  with  more  success, 
what  Apelles  is  said  to  have  essayed,  by  a  collection  of 
the  most  exact  featnres,  to  form  a  perfect  face.  Add  to 
all  this  a  behavior  so  full  of  grace  and  sweetness,  such 
easy  motions,  with  an  air  so  majestic,  yet  free  from  stifl- 
ness  or  affeclallon,  that  I  am  persuaded,  could  she  be 
suddenly  transported  upon  the  most  polite  throne  of  Eu- 
rope, no  body  would  think  her  other  than  born  and  bred 
to  be  a  queen,  though  educated  in  a  country  we  call  barbar- 
ous. To  say  all  in  a  wofd,  our  most  celebrated  English 
beauties  would  vanish  neat  her. 

She  was  dressed  in  a  caftan  of  gold  brocade,  flowered 
with  silver,  very  well  fitted  to  her  shape  and  shewing  to 
admiration  the  beauty  of  her  bosom.  *  *  * 

Her  drawers  were  pale  pink,  her  waistcoat  green  and  sil- 
ver, her  slippers  white  satin  finely  embroidered  :  her 
lovely  arms  adorned  with  bracelets  of  diamonds,  and  her 
broad  girdle  set  round  with  diamonds  ;  upon  her  head  a 
rich  Turkish  handkerchief  of  pink  and  silver,  her  own 
fine  black  hair  hanging  a  fjreat  length  in  various  tresses, 
and  on  one  side  of  her  head  some  bodkins  of  jewels. 

I  am  afiaid  you  will  accuse  me  of  extravagance  in  this! 
description.     I  think  I  have  read  somewhere  that  women 
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always  speak  in  rapture  when  they  speak  of  bc-auty,  and 
I  cannot  imagine  why  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so. 
I  rather  think  it  a  virtue  to  be  able  to  admire  without  any 
mixture  of  desire  or  envy.  The  gravest  writers  have 
spoken  with  great  warmth  of  some  celebrated  pictures  and 
statues.  The  workmanship  of  Heaven  certainly  excels 
all  our  weak  imitations,  and  I  think  has  a  much  better 
claim  to  our  praise.  For  my  part,  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
ow,i  I  took  more  pleasure  in  looking  on  the  beauteous 
Fatima,  than  the  finest  piece  of  sculpture  could  have 
given  me. 

She  told  me  the  two  girls  at  her  feet  were  her  daughters, 
though  she  appeared  too  young  to  be  their  mother.  Her 
fair  maids  were  ranged  below  the  sofa,  to  the  number  of 
twenty,  and  put  me  in  mind  of  the  pictures  of  the  an- 
cient nymphs.  I  did  not  think  all  nature  could  have  fur- 
nished such  a  scene  of  beauty.  She  made  them  a  sign 
to  play  and  dance.  Four  of  them  immediately  began  to 
play  some  soft  airs  on  instruments,  between  a  lute  and  a 
guitar,  which  they  accompanied  with  their  voices,  v/hile 
the  others  danced  by  turns.  *  *  * 

When  the  dance  was  over,  four  fair  slaves  came  into 
the  room  with  silver  censers  in  their  hands,  and  perfumed 
the  air  with  amber,  aloes-wood,  and  other  scents.  After 
this  they  served  me  coffee  upon  their  knees  in  the  finest 
japan  china,  with  soiicoups  of  silver  gilt.  The  lovely 
Fatima  entertained  me  all  this  while  in  the  most  polite 
agreeable  manner,  calling  me  often  Guzel  SuUmntm  or 
the  beautiful  sultana,  and  desiring  my  friendship  witli  the 
best  grace  in  the  world,  lamenting  that  she  could  not  en- 
tertain me  in  my  own  language. 

When  I  took  my  leave,  two  maids  brought  in  a  fine 
silver  basket  of  embroidered  handkerchiefs  ;  she  begged 
I  would  wear  the  richest  for  her  sake,  and  gave  the  others 
to  my  woman  and  interpretess.  I  retired  through  the  same 
ceremonies  as  before,  and  could  not  help  thinking  I  had 
been  sometime  in  Mahomet's  paradise,  so  much  was  I 
charmed  with  what  I  had  seen.  I  know  not  how  the 
relation  of  it  appears  to  you.  I  wish  it  may  give  you  part 
of  my  pleasure  ;  for  I  would  have  ray  dear  sister  share 
in  all  the  diversions  of, 

Yours,  etc. 

THE    END. 
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